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IN what follows immediately I express—as preface to a defi- 
nitely held opinion about religion—only the conjectures and 
impressions of a listener with regard to existing tendencies in the 
general movement of thought; impressions which are perhaps little 
better than sanguine hopes, such as the real student, punctual 
in the observation of contemporary learning, will reject as baseless 
or recognise as more fitly expressed elsewhere. Such impressions 
are only confessed in order to give shape to my own thought in 
the latter part of this article. 

Perhaps it might be said that the most important, if not the 
most evident, movement of modern thought is one which at least 
aims at some reconciliation of idealism and realism. We need 
a tolerant idealism ; and within idealism, a tolerant monism: an 
idealism which shall make full use of the impressions of expe- 
rience ; a monism which shall find large room for the practical 
dualities of goodness and happiness, of sin and misery; further 
a monism which, in its confident and just assertion of the unity 


* I do not say ‘of good and evil.’ That would be to raise the question whether 
monism is possible at all. Any attitude towards ¢his duality requires a more careful 
statement than can be given by way of illustration in the course of another dis- 
cussion. The unity which resolves that discord is one which overcomes evil by 
a substantial victory, and not one which makes evil irrelevant by passing beyond 
the distinction of morals. The moral sense is precisely that element of conscious- 
ness which survives within our discord as witness to the final harmony. 
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of being, shall do more than find room for, shall exalt, that 
responsibility of the particular consciousness which is one half 
of both worship and conduct. The monism which is thus tolerant 
is not a ‘moderate’ monism; it is rather one which takes care 
to make evident the high level at which it is pitched. Such special 
care is needed in order to allow for the interpretation made by 
minds to which the Eternal is not sensibly near. It is perhaps 
a natural tendency of clear-eyed spirituality to announce what 
sounds like too near-hand a unity. The clearness which in the 
seer is due to long sight makes to the short-sighted a suggestion 
of proximity. And thus the confidence of the teacher becomes 
a source either of deception or of ‘offence’ to minds of another 
temperament or of a lower accomplishment. Monism apparently 
secured at too low a level either discourages or discredits the cause 
it has at heart. The practical man knows that his progress 
depends upon gripping certain distinctions which are proximately 
of an invaluable truth ; the distinction between justice and mercy, 
between sin and spiritual want, between a transgression of law and 
a mere terépnois of perfection; the distinction between God 
and man which leaves the worshipper rather so/us cum Solo than 
ix Solo. The work of our best teachers is to find the unity in 
which these contrasts are resolved, but to find it far enough aloft ; 
so as to raise us to the high plane of completeness, and not to 
challenge our sense of limitations in a region which we seem 
to know. It may be fair rhetoric to speak of parallel straight 
lines as radii of a circle; but the circle is one of which the centre 
is infinitely distant. An ultimate and effective monism will have 
its roots, or perhaps its grappling-hooks, in a full recognition of 
near-hand distinctions. 

A liberal idealism, a liberal monism—it is by these alone that 
the sure progress, not by any means of spirituality only but 
of science also, can be secured. I am on less safe ground when 
I say that some real progress has been made towards these good 
things. It may be impossible to point to great works which are 
an advance in this respect upon old books which still have 
influence among us. It may be that among the thoughts of 
others we catch only those which are most sympathetic with our 
own, and overlook more powerful movements which make for 
estrangement and conflict. But I am under the impression that 
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this is not the case ; that while there is indeed a lamentable facility 
of personal segregation, and to dissociate himself from some one 
else is the frequently accepted duty of every eminent man, yet there 
is under the surface a real drawing together of supposed opposites, 
a real effort of inclusion, a raising—perhaps very gradual—of 
some antithetical terms into that light in which they are seen to 
be complementary. I believe for example that the peace which 
has fallen upon the debate between naturalists and theologians is 
due not solely to a fatigued indifference which has its share in 
the effect, but partly also, and in its more valuable part, to a 
real recognition by science of its own departmental character, to 
a real respect yielded by spirituality to those limitations which 
constitute the very charter and strength of science. In the deep 
places there is a change which makes for conciliation, which 
ought to be prelude to a new period of activity. 

Such changes are no doubt recurrent, and it may be possible 
to recognise features which belong to each fresh revival of move- 
ment. There is first a time when idealism must be almost purely 
critical. In face of a confident and exclusive materialism—or 
what is in effect materialism for those who accept its teaching—the 
first task of idealism must be to show once more the inadequacy 
of any theory of knowledge which begins at the acquisition of 
particulars in the world of sense. The present writer was lately 
within hearing of an able physiologist who claimed to be ‘conscious’ 
of possessing a brain, grey matter, pyramidal cells, and so forth ; 
and proposed this richly furnished consciousness as the basis and 
starting-point of psychological inquiry. This wasa survival of the 
speculation before which idealism is bound to be critical. Criticism 
has indeed in this case to be pushed, like the sword which St. Louis 
recommended for the layman’s controversy with Jews, ‘as far as 
it will go!’ But the worst once over, the critical attitude may be 
exchanged for one more genial and more hopeful. The idealist 
aspires to the possibility of allowing for the point of view even of 
the physical realists, not hoping of course to prove the existence 
of ‘external’ things, but seeking to account for our impression of 
their reality, to give a rational meaning to the conviction and 


' Le Sire de Joinville. ‘The layman, said the king, ought to defend the 
Christian creed with the sword only,’ de quoy il doit donner parmi le ventre dedens, 
tant comme elle y peut entrer. 


Y2 
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a rational interpretation of the world. To shut up as far as 
possible the senses as inevitable deceivers, to turn away from 
the scene of daily experience as unable to contribute to the 
knowledge of solid truth—this, after three centuries of successful 
science, is no longer any one’s desire. Instead, the idealist accepts 
Green’s account of philosophy as ‘a progressive effort towards 
a fully articulated conception of the world as rational.’ It is a 
rational conception we require, a description in terms of mind ; 
but it is a fully articulated, therefore proximately and practically 
pluralist, conception that we seek; and it is she world we are to 
account for. 

Modern scientific thought is on the whole favourable to such an 
interdependence as we covet of ‘outward’ and ‘inward’ knowledge. 
For ideas of Evolution have increased the impression both of the 
actuality and of the rational character of the world. I am not 
referring to the more extended view of physical nature opened 
up, and the clearer perception that man is a part of that nature. 
These tend no doubt to weaken a man-centred conception. It is 
the notion of ordered change, of history in the universe, which 
seems to me most markedly to increase the impression of external 
reality. As a fixed spectacle, the scene in which we live might 
be thought, or at least spoken of, as a vision, a spectre, a non- 
significant concomitant in consciousness of what was alone impor- 
tant, namely, the spirit with its value and its history, its distinct 
process and real events. But the world is for us no longer in any 
sense a fixed spectacle, a décor for our actions set up either lately 
or once long ago. It is conceived of, if not known, as the result 
up to now of continuous changes ; changes of which science knows 
no beginning, but of which we know, within a certain range, that 
they are still in progress. We have come upon a scene in which 
the workmen are at work, and the present position is only the 
last of many preceding it without break and upon the same plane 
of change. Rightly or wrongly the notion of a continuous move- 
ment in time possesses our minds. And although logically this 
may make no difference to the position of realism, it is practically 
much less possible to make light of a process than of a picture, a 
process which extends to the broadest featuresof external existence, 
and which is, to some extent observably, maintained before our 
eyes. The moving, growing world is inevitably made more real 
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to reflexion by the knowledge of its movement, somewhat as 
the growing tree of the Indian conjurer is a more impressive 
manifestation than the stiff nosegay flourished for an instant 
by his English rival. The world as ‘Evolution’ shows it is 
more real ; it is also more rational, or lends itself more easily 
to rationalising. For the mechanical explanations of the inter- 
adapted whole, instead of making that whole, as was threatened, 
seem better able to dispense with mind, constitute precisely the 
best defence of a reasonable teleology. If ‘reason’ is given 
a reasonable meaning, the extension of the reign of Jaw must be 
an extension of the range of reason and purpose; and the very 
process itself (typified in the struggle for existence), which was 
to exclude purpose, is a kind of logical inversion in the nature 
of things by which final causes become effective ones. The old 
equivocation on the word ‘ cause’ is justified by the disclosure that 
purpose penetrates all the details of process with which it was 
formerly contrasted. We get the result, therefore, that modern 
knowledge of natural sequences renders nature more stubbornly 
resistant to an intolerant or independent spiritualism ; but at the 
same time more inviting to a spiritualism which is content to live 
on terms with ‘fact.’ The very process which makes general 
scepticism /ess possible makes rationalism (the search for an 
intelligible meaning of the world) more possible: the world being 
seen as at once more actual and more ideal. In this way it may 
be that science promotes the conciliatory attitude we desire. 
In the noblest science, the science of human history, certainly 
a unifying tendency is plain. The reassertion of the primacy 
of consciousness, the primary importance of the history of thought, 
has for its object not to disparage but to co-ordinate the record 
of events, to show facts as making one whole with the convictions 
of men. 


II. The analogy by which I wish to pass to certain points 
of interest in religious thought is by no means a strict one; but it 
may serve for suggestion. Can we not recognise a parallel neces- 
sity in theology to that which I have conjectured in philosophy ; 
a parallel necessity, and something of a similar effort ? 


* The aizia of Plato can really at last be translated ‘ cause,’ for nature discloses 
our ‘ principles’ as its operative machinery. 
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There has been a revival of attention to the inward substance, 
as distinguished from what were known as the ‘evidences,’ of 
religion; a revival also of what some would call subjective pietism 
in exclusive distinction (a distinction, as I wish to submit, falsely 
exclusive) from ‘Institutional Christianity.’ The necessity for 
greater ‘inwardness’ has been felt, even apart from the needs 
of devotion, both by orthodox and revolutionary believers in face 
of modern difficulties. The latter have proposed to save faith by 
withdrawing it from the domains of history and criticism; and 
the former, in revolt against the crude criticism offered by science, 
have asserted, or ought to assert, that in matters of the spirit the 
‘inward’ must rule our debate; that an unbelieving theology 
is no theology at all, but an attempt to bar the very beginnings 
of a science which can be nothing unless it is, to start with, the 
description of what is contained in Christian consciousness and 
experience. There is a revival of mysticism. 

This revival, perhaps it might be said, stands at an earlier stage 
than the parallel movement in general thought. It is still critical, 
self-defensive. A new attention to the ‘inward’ tends, at least in 
some quarters, to a disparagement of external history, of dogma, 
and of ecclesiastical organisation. 

Nor is it only among those who are at all likely to be called 
mystics that there appears a tendency to set the significant or 
spiritually valuable in contrast with the actual. 

To the unlearned fancy it seems arguable at times that some 
of the scholars who announce to us the results of critical research 
are led by something other than the cold light of textual evidence 
or literary inference. How else are we to understand the marked 
difference between the advanced teaching of to-day and that which 
passed current for liberal a few years ago? There has been in 
the interval no change in the materials, at least no change adverse 
to the historical authority, for example, of the Gospels. In their 
totality we have as good reason as ever to believe them authentic 
records of the earliest Christian conceptions within the main 
current of Christian life’. 

1 The notion that the change lies in something other than the evidence is 
expressed with less hesitation since Dr. Gore has written from the point of view 
of real study a statement to the same effect. In the Pilot, August 3, 1901, he pointed 


out that in the last ten years ‘ the advantage to the conservative cause involved in 
the bringing to light of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and in the confirmations won from 
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Yet now we are asked to give up very much more of that which 
was lately allowed to be authentic if not true. Is it not possible that 
some scholars are led to view the evidence in a special way because 
of the prepossessions with which they are unconsciously furnished ; 
that other scholars with other prepossessions would see the high 
lights of importance upon a different set of evidential points; or 
would view the same points in such a way as to reach an opposite 
conclusion? And among such prepossessions has there never been 
a quasi-mystical objection to facts as such; a maidenly distaste 
for that heavy food ; a dim feeling that actuality and significance 
were mutually exclusive alternatives? Can there have been an 
unconscious objection to particular existence, a preference for 
spiritual import which counted history its enemy and therefore 
desired to limit the bulk of historical credenda? I am aware 
that the question will seem to involve a strange inversion. The 
revolutionary critic stands out rather as one who because of the 
undeniable difficulties of the history seeks another basis for what 
may still be faith. But it may yet be that he magnifies the 
difficulties of evidence because in his intense and one-sided 
spirituality he desires to see religion rising superior to records. 
That spirit would indeed command respect which rated so highly 
the inward value of ideas that it supposed an historical foundation 
for them gratuitous, and shown to be gratuitous by the very force 
of the inward thought. ‘It is so plainly good,’ we seem to be 
told, ‘that men should think Christ rose from the dead, that we 
have no need to suppose He really did. The principle of economy 
forbids one to admit a foundation in external events for a belief 
which is sufficiently justified by its moral value.’ Of course 
no one pleads that the heart’s welcome of a fact is good ground 
for declaring its occurrence impossible. The severest critic asks 
for nothing but sufficient evidence. But the judgement of evidence 
may be insensibly altered by a dim conviction that what truly 
matters does not happen, and that what truly happens is of such 
things as, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, can ‘ neither impregnate the 
imagination nor enlarge the understanding.’ 

But whatever drawbacks may attend it, a revived attention to 


various sources for the historical character of the Acts—to mention only two points— 
have had nothing to counterbalance them in the way of positive discovery, so far 
as concerns the Gospels.’ 
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the inward foundations of religion is the beginning of all good. 
In order to define one’s hope of progress it may be permissible 
to describe three possible stages of the relation of the ‘inwardness,’ 
by whatever name it might best be indicated, with the more 
historical and objective parts of religion. These stages might be 
conceived of as possibly successive in time, and the short and 
inexact words ‘ outward’ and ‘inward’ may be taken to denote 
familiar ideas. 

The earliest stage may be one of mutual distrust between the 
‘outward’ and ‘inward’ schools of believing thought. At various 
points in the history of the Church the ecclesiastical mind has 
shown a jealousy of the claims of ‘ inwardness,’ a jealousy which 
would be justified if those exclusions which have been already 
mentioned really belonged to the essence of the mystical or 
Quietist or Evangelical position. Whether justified or not, the dis- 
trust has often been revived, and has been felt equally by Catholic 
believers and by scientific observers; the distrust, I mean, of the 
claims of individual experience or intuition, claims of which the 
offence really lies in some pretension to exclusiveness or singu- 
larity, and not in the stress laid upon an inward foundation. 

Answering to this is the equally well-known distrust, felt by 
those Christians who may be roughly called Pietists, of what 
they feel to be an externalising account of Christian truth—an 
account which in their apprehension attributes a totally false 
value to the organisation of a body of men on the stage of human 
history, to documents certified by outward authority, and a dis- 
cipline which continually tends to be maintained by political 
force. The line of division between the two schools is not 
that between Catholics and Protestants. ‘ Institutionalism’ 
appeared in full vigour within Protestantism at an astonishingly 
early stage of its existence ; and Quietism' has not failed to 


* The word is used here not in its historical sense, but because that for which it 
historically stands typifies for me the most permanent and strictly characteristic 
element of a large and very varied stream of Christian life. I know that if we are 
to understand that form of-life and thought there is need of a great work of dis- 
tinction. But I am speaking here of its external relations ; and accordingly use the 
word which to me seems least coloured, in order to indicate, without description or 
analysis, that which is in some way or another known to everybody. So long as 
a technical historical meaning is not given, the word used may for the present 
purpose stand for just that which the reader knows best in the region to which it 
belongs. 
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maintain its place in the Church. But the idea that spirituality 
and corporate life must vary inversely is slow to die. An able 
writer! quotes with apparent sympathy Stanley’s conjecture that 
‘complete individual isolation from all ecclesiastical organisations 
whatever is the ultimate issue to which the world is tending,’ 
a conjecture which, if we insist on verbal accuracy, is undeniably 
sound, but not so if by ‘world’ is meant the Christian people. 
There is no need to illustrate this first stage, the stage of mutual 
distrust, in which the one side accuses the other of ‘ individualism,’ 
‘vague subjectivism,’ and so forth, and is accused in turn of what 
is called ‘ formalism,’ ‘ institutionalism,’ or ‘ idolatry,’ according 
to the tone of controversy which happens to prevail. 

The second stage is a clear advance upon this. It is marked, 
at least on one side of the old division, by the reassertion of both 
parts or aspects of Christian life. Both are shown to have equal 
right to exist. The writers who seek to do the work of concilia- 
tion are not properly called mediatising writers, nor are they 
found conspicuously in a middle school of Church action. They 
seek to allow for both sides of the contrast rather than to find 
a middle line which shall avoid extremes. It is Augustine, if any 
ecclesiastic, who is at home among mystics. It is Teresa and 
John of the Cross, if any mystics, who are cordially Catholics. 
Nevertheless, at the stage we are trying to define, the conciliatory 
and comprehensive school does not contemplate a full union of 
the two kinds of thought. It pleads for the lawful right of two 
modes of Christian life, to exist side by side in different individuals 
within the Church. There is much which is of permanent value 
in such a plea, urged (as it is urged) with moderation. For most 
Christians will show a more or less marked tendency to one side 
or the other, and perhaps from the earliest days of the Church 
there has been a recognition of the inevitable difference. 

Yet theoretically this mode of comprehension cannot be a final 


1 Church Quarterly Review, July, 1901, ‘ Modern Church Going ’—‘ Christianity is 
properly incompatible with local worships’ [local worship seems to be meant]. ‘The 
Divine founder of Christianity seems to authorize a Jarge measure of concession. He 
created a society and He instituted sacraments. In these was latent the necessity 
of local and appointed worship. ... The pure spirituality of the religion was 
neutralized by the practical needs of the society.’ 

It is as if one should say, ‘the pure spirituality of the person is neutralised by 
the possession of a body.’ 
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one, because it seems to require the existence of two sorts of 
Christians charged with the duty of accepting and expressing 
the two sorts of Christianity! ; while Christianity is in fact a 
whole, the whole-hearted adherence of each to Christ in the body 
of believers ; and the truly normal Christian accepts it as a whole. 
That conciliation, therefore, however valuable, is not satisfactory, 
which suggests that there are no Christians, or few, who enjoy 
at any rate equally both sides of the contrast we have so faintly 
indicated. It shows a tendency which might be called Distri- 
butive. It is genial, hopeful, charitable, enlightened. Content 
with variety as the very condition of unity, it comprises within 
its view of the Church every real exhibition of truth and life. 
Nevertheless it will defeat its own object if its geniality makes it 
echo the secular proverb that ‘it takes all sorts to make a world.’ 
The diversity of gifts under the one Spirit is not a diversity 
which should make faith and love seem ever so little characteristic 
of one class within the Church, or corporate fidelity and active 
service a characteristic of another class. This might be called 
the ‘ picnic’ as contrasted with the ‘ joint-stock’ view of Christian 
treasures. It shows the sum total contributed and held in sepa- 


rate parcels by the partners, and not possessed by a joint tenancy, 
a singulis in solidum*. Sometimes a contrast meant to guide 


1 Two kinds of Christians, There seems reason to think that great caution 
should be used in ascribing a doctrine of two kinds of Christians even to those 
Alexandrian Church-writers who sometimes use expressions which, when quoted 
in isolation, suggest a deeply divided notion of Christian life. Origen of course, far 
less than St. Clement, really (I speak under correction) supports such a division ; 
and, with regard to St. Clement’s ‘true Gnostic,’ the special polemical occasion 
of his teaching has to be borne in mind. Sometimes what appears like the defini- 
tion of diverging developments of Christian life may be in truth intended to describe 
what is simply more and less fully Christian. 

Such doctrines (of specific distinctions between believers) when taught among 
the many heresies which appear from the time of the Valentinians to the time of 
the Cathari, Albigenses, and especially the Pastoureaux, are not in point at all ; 
and this for two reasons. Because (1) all these heresies are avowedly dualistic 
even in anthropology, ascribing and consequently abandoning a part of man’s 
nature to the evil Principle, and (2) because by regarding the visible Church as 
simply evil rather than as an imperfect and striving manifestation of good, they lie 
outside of Christian thought. We have been well taught by Harnack (unless I am 
mistaken) that these dualistic heresies have no share whatever in the origination 
of sound Protestantism or of any really Christian Pietism however apparently one- 
sided. See Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng. Ed. vi 92 note, and vi 136. 

? In Dutch Roman law, each one of four men holding forty acres in partnership 
might hold a particular parcel of ten acres, In English joint-tenancy (I under- 
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the distribution is found and pressed too far, within the original 
Christian circle, among the sacred writers and first leaders of the 
Church. We are encouraged with an excess of emphasis—for 
it is only an excess of emphasis which is complained of—to 
believe in a Joannine and a Petrine Christianity, as if one of 
these lacked altogether, or conspicuously, what is characteristic 
of the other. To the present writer it seems that what might 
be called the co-inherence of thought among the sacred writers 
grows clearer with every year’s study. But it is little more than 
an accent which one regrets. There is the life of Martha, and the 
life of Mary. But it should be remembered that Mary had the one 
thing necessary, and what is necessary is, in some sense, to be 
represented in all. 

The more profound studies of unity in diversity which the best 
teachers of our own time are giving to us, are those which will 
introduce the third stage of our progress. This stage, towards 
which in every recurring cycle of thought it is the Christian’s 
duty to press on, is one in which men see that diversity is not a 
relaxation allowed for safety’s sake within unity—a concession to 
passing needs, but is the necessary foundation for all vital oneness. 
This deeper conciliation will seek, moreover, the representation of 
the whole in the part. The members vary that they may cohere. 
But they vary quite as much as they cohere, precisely because they 
contain within themselves a representation of all the contrasted 
elements of the body. Specialisation of function implies not 
only community but penetration of life, and it grows precisely 
in proportion as the individuality of parts is supported by cor- 
porate dependence, and corporate strength is constituted in the 
health of the members’. The suggested analogy will not carry 
stand) each of the four would have an equal hold upon every one of the forty acres. 
This last holding is a singulis in solidum, 

1 The idea of unity by diversity of members in a body is not what I have supposed 
it necessary to mention. What is not quite so familiar (nor indeed practically so 
true and plain) is that each member contains 7 posse the characteristics of all. If 
the part selected is really natural (e. g. a polype or a cell, and not some large con- 
ventional division, such as the head or the foot), then it may (very roughly) be said 
to represent the whole potentially. Specialisation of form and function depends not 
only (as every one knows) upon co-operation in a body, but also (when the body is 
a whole and not an aggregate) upon identity of type. The digestive cell has something 
of the contractility of the muscle and something (often a good deal) of the irritability 


of the nerve. It is only, so to speak, per accidens, only really through special 
nutrition, that the cells of certain tissues are more effectively and obviously repre- 
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us all the way to what is undoubtedly necessary in a spiritual 
organism, namely, that each member, the body’s life being a life of 
reason, a conscious life, should grow in consciousness, as well as 
in possession, of the most contrasted elements of the life of the 
whole. Such a conciliation as we desire claims for every Christian 
not indeed the equal exhibition of every phase of Christian life, but 
the perpetual advance towards a possession, and even a conscious 
possession, of a full representation of that life in its two main aspects 
—the outward fidelity of brotherly communion and the inward 
peace of a unified life ; the apprehension of external verities, if they 
may be so called, and the inward conformity to the law of truth. 
There must be during this life different degrees in conscious 
knowledge of the twofold unity for different believers, but the most 
‘inward’ will more and more plainly recognise that he owes the 
continued exercise, as well as the origin, of his faith to facts 
beyond himself, and holds it only in communion with the rest of 
believers ; while, on the other hand, every one who relies upon 
the historic victory of God in the sphere of human experience, 
or upon the outwardly organised Society possessed of heaven- 
sent gifts, will more and more clearly know that he has his access 
to the fruits of victory and his share in the society of grace only 
through a vitally real inward and spiritual conformity to the 
unseen Source of both. On the one hand it will be more generally 
recognised that religion, rightness, progress consist not in the 
acquisition of a number of wonderful gifts, but in the constitution 
and maintenance of a single bond, the bond between man and 
God. On the other hand, it will be seen that this bond or union, 
this root of truth and virtue, is developed in all the manifold 
activities of Church life, activities which are holy and necessary 
not merely as representations of that ‘one thing needful’ which 
is behind them, but as the substantial growth of a principle of 
Divine life, which is itself love, and therefore both active and social. 

There will indeed be an inward and an outward life of the 
individual, but the outward will not be regarded as a drawback 


sentative of the whole. In a body of which the life is intelligent, though the 
analogy of organisms, as observed, will not carry us far, and in any case will not 
carry us all the way, it appears that every member must, in proportion as the intelli- 
gence is developed at all, have also an intelligence of what belongs to the whole. 
The difference between one kind of Christian and another is really a difference (so 
far as essentials go) of less and more. 
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or ‘concession,’ still less as hostile, to the inward. The outward 
also must be spiritual. It will be an activity or frame of life 
which is the proper clothing of the inward, fit to protect, to drape, 
and to shroud it; to secure its continuance, to reveal it, and to 
hide. A man will as soon wish to get rid of this, as in bodily 
life to get rid of his skin in the interests of the interior organs. 
There is indeed a skinless life in the spiritual sphere, a life which 
instead of being really ‘interior’ (as the saying is) is more 
properly a life zzside-out. There will be in the Christian a due 
shelter of outward conduct, and the sources of his conviction and 
obedience will not be less secure because they cannot be produced. 
That life is ‘inward’ or spiritual which is ruled from within ; 
not necessarily that which is even relatively inactive in the 
sphere of sense; and accordingly we find even in practice that 
it is Mary nowadays who accomplishes the Martha tasks— 
Gordon who rides to Khartoum, and Westcott who mediates in 
industrial war. 


III. The intimate and inextricable coexistence of the inward 
and the outward in the economy of grace is seen in fullness in the 
New Testament. It is so close there that the facts of what may 
be called external revelation are expressed in terms of con- 
sciousness, and the facts revealed in consciousness are confirmed 
in terms of history. This is no mere use of double names for one 
mental change ; but an indication of the real unity of the Christian 
and That in which and by which he lives. It seems to follow 
that the Scriptural basis (or the earliest record) of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is to be looked for as it is expressed in terms 
of Christian consciousness. As the Bible and indeed all the 
simplest and most energetic Christian writings within one’s reach 
are familiarly studied, the correlation between the Christian 
spiritual condition and the ‘ external’ revelation of the Trinity 
becomes increasingly clear. This means not that the conception 
of God existing as Three in One is a mental externalisation of 
a fact of consciousness, but that the fact of consciousness, namely 
faith, is nothing else than the existence of God in Trinity 
subjectively considered. To describe faith is to give the subjective 
version of the Being of God: for faith is nothing else but the 
effect in men of God’s being what He is. 
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Faith is the operation of the Holy Spirit. Thus it is described 
and accounted for in Christian language. The presence of the 
Holy Spirit is referred to the being of the Son and His relation 
tous. It is because God is the Father the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, that we know the Son by the Holy Spirit bestowed on 
us in and by Him; and knowing the Son, know Him as the 
Son of the Father. The self-communicating nature of God, as 
described in the doctrine of the Trinity, is apprehended as active 
in the experience of faith. Such a statement, if it were proposed 
as a proof of the Being of God, would be open to the charge 
of being an argument in a circle. I set it down only in the 
attempt to show how in the Scriptures and Christian language 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, conceived as external, must be sought in 
terms of the Christian consciousness. Faith is the Trinity affecting 
and acting in man. The knowledge of God is His Presence. 
This consideration, moreover, affords a balancing support to that 
mode of describing our access to the truth of the Trinity which 
speaks of it as effected by an inference from the Incarnation. 

Our Lord, we have learnt, was seen to be God and man: to 
be God, and yet to speak of God as One over against Him. 
Thus we are told the passage was made to the conception of the 
One God as existing in twofold Personality, self-regarding, self- 
obeying, self-dependent, self-derived. 

It is the passage to the truth of the Third Person which is 
sometimes less clearly expressed in this method of exposition, so 
that it sinks almost to the rank of a corollary, following by no very 
clearly necessary transition from the acquired truth of Duality’. 


To St. Paul, for example, the threefold distinction was (I submit) not a 
conclusion drawn from Scriptural authority, but the necessary form for a know- 
ledge of God which had become aware of itself. I might here add that those 
frequent passages in the Epistles which are twofold in form are not incomplete 
references to the Holy Trinity stopping short at the Second Person. They refer 
to the distinction or connexion between God in Himself and God Incarnate in 
Christ ; a relation which is necessarily one of duality, because it lies across the line 
which separates two terms which can never be more than two, namely, God and all 
that is not God. But these references to God and God-in-Man involve the complete 
doctrine of the Trinity for all who, with the Apostle, are accustomed to think of the 
Holy Spirit as the agent of Incarnation and of the Lord’s sacrificial life, and the 
cause of our union with the Incarnate. For them the Holy Spirit is not a conclusion 
of the creed on the far outskirts of reasoned inference, but the near life of God, the 
earnest in hand, the experienced reality in virtue of which the creature knows that 
which is beyond experience, a ground and not a result only of inference. In the 
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To this method, then, of explanation of the doctrine as arising 
from the contemplation of the Incarnate as external, a figure in 
Divine and human history, it is well to add such considerations 
as we can which show the doctrine as arising from the experience 
in faith of God within. 

Further, as faith is thus the result in man of the self-communi- 
cating nature of God, we see that the existence of faith is only 
accounted for by its content; we only know why there is such 
a thing as faith, by hearing what it is that faith reports. Its 
being, that is to say, must be explained by its message; and the 
message itself is conveyed in terms of that inward condition 
which is faith itself. 

It is useless therefore to search for statements of the doctrine 
in a distinctly historical or externalised form within the docu- 
ments which spring from faith itself; useless precisely because 
such statements are implicit in the account of the state of 
believers. You cannot describe a Christian except by naming 
or indicating Father Son and Holy Spirit. 

Here is a case—the case of Christian illumination—in which 
knowledge is not the result of a partial compilation of particulars, 
nor even only an attitude or opening of the spiritual sexsorium 
towards the reality which is to be known ; but rather zs that reality 
subjectively considered. Faith is the result in us of God being 
that which He is. The fact that God is known to be is accounted 
for only by the self-communicating form in which His Being is. 

Once again let me say I am proposing no proof of the Being 
of God!, but showing in what direction the Doctrine of God 
must be sought in the most spontaneous Christian utterances. 
But there may be a hint by the way of the reason why our 
faith, since it is known to itself as the Presence of God inwardly 
operative, is not strong or weak in proportion as it can or cannot 


Acts the power and presence of the Holy Spirit are facts available for evidence, 
not to be inferred but to be alleged. ° 

? Yet the vice of a circular argument does not attach to the contention which 
might be based upon the historical fact that faith exists on the earth in consequence 
of Christ having been on the earth. To His life of thirty-three years must be traced 
this psychological fact of all the subsequent ages. Men have been caused by Christ 
not to accept the statement that God is, but to believe in God ; to be sure that they 
truly know Him. And this He did by inviting them to contemplate and trust Him- 
self; and yet the effect is that they believe not at all in a human personality of their 
teacher, but believe with an inexpugnable confidence in God and God Incarnate. 
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describe itself to the world. The fact that its content is its 
explanation shows why it is equally impossible to prove it and 
to give it up. 

Such considerations, wearisome I am afraid in form, may be 
illustrated by many passages in St. John. For example, John 
xiv 20, taken in connexion with John xiv 11 and the whole 
section, is at the same time a description of Christian conscious- 
ness and an announcement of the Holy Trinity. ‘In that day 
ye shall know that Iam in My Father, and ye in Me, and I in 
you. ‘Believe Me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me, v. 113 

The ‘ day’ is the day in which the Comforter shall have come, 
that One who, by all the analogies of our Lord’s speech, must be 
one and coequal with the Life which He reveals. 

‘Ye shall know’; it is, if one may say so, a statement in 
psychology. And what is by the Spirit known shall be, on the 
one hand, the coinherence of the Father and the Son (by com- 
parison of v. 11), and, on the-other hand, the indwelling of the 
Incarnate God in the believer. The whole ‘external’ doctrine 
of the Trinity and of the Presence of Christ is thus set out in 


terms which are nothing but the explicit description of the con- 
dition known as faith *. 

This fact suggests to us a twofold conclusion; first, that 
God is not only knowable, but the One only knowable. The 
knowledge of any thing is inexplicable. Of God alone can it 
be said that we not only know Him, but know how we know. 
Faith is the example xar’ é£ox7jv and the key of all knowledge ; 


1 The significance of these words, as teaching the eternal and necessary coinherence 
of the Divine Persons, will not be obscured by the teaching of Dr. Moberly with 
regard to other words like them (John x 30)—teaching which is not less directly 
applicable to the passage we are now considering. He emphasises the fact that 
such words were spoken by Christ God-man, and so as to be true of Him in every 
regard, ‘ Those great words,’ he writes, ‘‘‘I and the Father are one,” are spoken 
by the Incarnate, the Christ, the Son of Man, in time and in place and through human 
brains and lips, not simply across infinities by the eternal Logos.’ Moberly, Atone- 
ment, p. 99. By reason of the singleness of our Lord’s identity that which is true 
of the Word eternally becomes true of Him existing in the reality of created being. 
It is this very fact, of course, which constitutes the salvation of creation and the 
true life of man, who is nothing or dead just so far as he is not in God. 

? John v 20, Jude 20, 21, are passages which immediately occur as of the same 


kind, the object of description being the believer, while the doctrine of God is 
disclosed. 
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for faith explicitly discloses that unity and difference between the 
knower and the known, in which all knowledge consists. And 
secondly, knowledge is a community of life. ‘Because I live ye 
shall live also.’ ‘In that day’ (the day of a common life, a life in us 
of which Christ’s life is the cause) ‘ ye shall know.’ We learn 
therefore the same proposition with another accent. Since 
knowledge comes by life, it is to be remembered that life will 
issue in, or become, knowledge. Community with Him who is 
the Knowable involves an exaltation of the consciousness. The 
old questions of benefits received ‘ex opere operato’ die down. 
They were dangerous only so far as they were pleas for a 
mechanical, physically secured, state of supposed salvation. They 
lapse when it is seen that the work of God is to know Him, 
that the Life is of men the light. 


IV. I have pursued too far what I intended to be a merely pre- 
paratory paragraph, leading to this opening, viz. that since the 
law of correlation lies at the root of revelation, belongs essentially 
to God’s disclosure of Himself to man, any account of matters 
connected with revelation will be safer and wholesomer the more 
clearly it indicates that well-known correlation. And from this 
I wish to go on to certain special inter-relations of various aspects 
of revealed truth, the remembrance of which tends to reduce the 
mutual mistrust which is so astonishing and so destructive an 
element of Christian debate. I have already more than suffi- 
ciently shown the main line of division as I imagine it. But 
there are further divisions which are not less important. And, 
besides, in order to manage any reconciliation upon any special 
point of misunderstanding, it is necessary to have made a large 
and habitual and varied preparation of the ground. A direct and 
isolated effort, for example, to recommend inward and personal 
apprehensions as balancing an ultra-ecclesiastical mode of 
thought leads a friend to start in alarm as from an untrustworthy 
Quietism—and there may even be good grounds for alarm. The 
opposite case is well enough known. The consequence is that 
there are minds for which any account of divine promises as 
fulfilled in personal experience is open to suspicion, and others 
for which the recognition of their fulfilment in Sacraments 


and in the real growth of Holy Church seems the mark of a 
VOL. III. Zz 
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gross and carnal misapprehension. It is only by large and slow 
movements that we can reach the point where men of both 
tempers will wait for God’s loving-kindness in the midst of His 
Temple. 

The Holy Scriptures themselves have not always been used in 
a way suited to check the tendency to separation and to mutual 
distrust. And yet in them are to be found both the terms which 
cover the extreme varieties of real Christian thought, and the 
nexus which should bind them together. 

There seems indeed to be no well defined variety of Christian 
thought outside Scripture which is not to be found also within it ; 
and this is not due to a deliberate adherence in all ages and quarters 
to the words and reasoning forms of the sacred writers, but 
seems to spring from the nature of the case and to constitute 
something like a minor support for the unique authority of the 

Canon. It appears to me that, together with endless variations 
of degree and of combination, and no doubt also many forms of 
thought which my own does not allow me to apprehend, there 
are scattered up and down the Bible statements which belong 
to every possible order of description. For example, leaving 
aside those which are historical in the ordinary sense, some are 
in terms purely external ;—‘ heaven opened’; the Son of Man 
‘coming’ to the earth ; ‘a great white throne’; and ‘the nations 
gathered small and great. Some are in terms of spiritual 
mystery ;—‘ abide in Me’; ‘the way ye know’; ‘ we with open 
face reflecting as a mirror doth the glory of the Lord are 
changed into the same likeness.’ Many are in the ordinary 
language of moral direction ;—‘ be ye kindly affectioned one to 
another’ ; ‘ rejoice evermore’ ; ‘ so far as the event rests with you, 
live at peace with all men’; ‘pray without ceasing.’ So various 
are the modes (to use a musical term) in which the Divine 
melodies are set, that each in turn absorbs our taste and attention 
and puts the others out of memory, out of contact as it were 
with our minds, just as a different key, and still more a different 
mode, seems to lie in a separate world of music from the one 
to which our senses are for the moment yielded. 

But we have also cases in which the many various modes of 
description are employed with regard to one substantial fact of 
spiritual life, so that we possess a kind of type-combination or 
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normal platform', by reference to which the other scattered 
informations may be grouped in relation to one another. Such 
a case is that of Baptism. Baptism is described within the New 
Testament under at least five or six aspects, in terms belonging 
to as many different modes of description. 

1. It is a heavenly mystery, ‘heavenly things, beyond the 
belief of Nicodemus, John iii. 

2. It is a gift of Christ, the Son of Man, or a result of His 
ministry on earth; and in some sense also an element, or derived 
from some element, in the Incarnate Life. The Baptism in 
Jordan is typical of it, but the Lord’s Death is in some true 
sense specially connected with Christian baptism, as its source 
and its reality. 

3. It is described also sacramentally, as an ordinance for 
obedience. It is ‘baptism by water,’ it is the appointed way to 
be saved, and associated as such with repentance. ‘ Repent and 
be baptized.’ ‘ Born again of water.’ 

4. Once more it is a spiritual experience, or at least a spiritual 
event. ‘Born again of the Spirit.’ ‘Baptized into His death.’ 
‘Ye have received the Spirit of adoption *.’ 

5. In correspondence with all this, it is @ moral renewal, and 
leads to a certain moral temper. He who said ‘ Except ye be 
baptized’ said also ‘ Except ye be converted and become as little 
children.’ Further, this change both as mystical and moral 
contains certain social implications. Baptized into Christ we 
become ‘members of one another.’ 

6. And lastly, and as part of that which precedes, it gives 
arule of life; it requires certain suitable actions as result and 


1 € Platform’ is used here in its older sense of ‘ ground-plan,’—a diagram in 
flat as contrasted with an elevation or a drawing in perspective ; the sufficient 
indication of the form and especially the foundation of a future structure, e.g. of 
political action. This sense is found not only in Shakespeare and Hooker and 
Bacon, but as late as Pope and even Burke, who says that ministers should be 
‘capable of drawing out something like a platform of the ground which might be 
laid for future and permanent tranquillity.’ (Conciliation with the Colonies.) 

? The spiritual and moral experiences referred to are not put forward as being 
the only ones derived from baptism which is at the root of the whole life of grace. 
They are thought only to be specially interpretative of baptism ; somewhat in the 
same way as miracles seem to be specially expressive of God’s presence in a world 
the whole of which is equally with miracles the creation of His power. Both in 
creation and in grace we recognise within the one great effect special parts which 
are fitted for the more articulate and luminous exhibition of that power and love 
which support the whole effect to which the expressive parts belong. 

Z2 
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security of the moral temper and of the mystical incorporation. 
‘ Lie not one to another,’ ‘ seeing ye are members one of another,’ 
‘seeing ye have put on the new man,’—a ‘ putting on’ of Christ 
which is elsewhere referred to baptism. 

Such, very scantily represented, are some of the modes in which 
this one fact of baptism finds description in the New Testament. 


V. In these modes—it is the very proposition to submit which 
so tedious a preparation has been made—we do not find rival 
descriptions of the matter among which a man must choose his 
own. To start with a limited plan of what Christian writings 
ought to say and must have said, and then to reject, as un- 
authentic or secondary or interpolated, modes of expression which 
do not fail to fit but fail to coincide with the critic’s chosen 
mode, is to abandon any use of an ancient document for the 
essential improvement of one’s own mind. By this method of use 
it can only amplify the contents of one’s thought in its present 
shape ; it can do nothing to make the mind capable of a fresh 
manner of acquisition. It cannot add perspective to our platform, 
or solidity to our picture, or movement to our apprehension of 
solidity. Here again I am a little careless about excluding the 
charge of circular argument. It is enough for my present 
purpose that the opposite way of thinking, which measures the 
extent of real Scripture by the conformity of passages to a pre- 
conceived model of thought, equally involves an argument in 
a circle, and includes in the circle a much smaller range of 
interest. It is every way wiser, when we find various modes 
of thought in a document which has for us the authority of ages, 
to seek to gain sight of an object upon which all these thoughts 
might properly converge; and not, till we have shown this to 
involve an impossibility, to exclude from the record all that does 
not echo the sind of statement we regard as normal. 

Weare not, then, forced to a selection among mutually exclusive 
alternatives: to say, e.g., the new birth is not a sacramental 
event but a personal experience; it is not a gift of God in Christ 
but a moral conversion of the will; it is not a recognisable 
Church ordinance but an unspeakable and wholly incalculable 
operation of the Spirit. We have rather to consider the different 
expressions as various instances of the emergence in thought of 
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a range of reality which has its continuity in the personal life 
of God made man, and its unity of application to us in the 
expressed will of God in Christ. 


VI. Among these various forms of statement a certain series 
is found forming an organic whole, in the third chapter of 
St. John; a chapter which contains not only the relation of a 
particular incident in our Lord’s life, but the form given in the 
Fourth Gospel to the whole teaching about Baptism and re- 
generation with respect to one part! of its meaning for man. 

The movement and growth of the series of statements is such 
as to yield a kind of law by which to consider others which 
appear elsewhere. 

They do not appear in the ideal order of origin; and there is 
reason for believing that the actual order of their development is as 
much needed for the removal of our difficulties as is the recognition 
of inter-relation and dependence among the various modes. In 
a problem of kinematics (in which the law of movements is studied 
without reference to the conception of force or the nature of the 
moving body) it is theoretically indifferent at which of several 
points in a given system an investigation is begun. But the prac- 
tical success of the investigation often depends very largely upon 
a happy selection of the point of origin. Something of the same 
kind may be true in the more difficult inquiries of morals or of 
spiritual life. Not to recognise transition at all is to be con- 
demned to ignorance. But recognition of transition and even 
a knowledge of its law may not bring so much advantage as is 
possible, unless the study of the facts begin at a suitable point. 
It is precisely in the Holy Scriptures, and above all in the words 
of our Lord, that a correct discernment of this point is to be 
recovered in face of a systematic theology which necessarily 
tends to proceed from the point which is ideally fundamental 
in the judgement of a school or an age. There are few changes 
more revolutionary in personal mental experience than the change 
from Protestant theology to the theology of St. Athanasius, and 
this in spite of a coincidence of teaching upon points of substantial 


' There is for example no teaching of the mystic death of baptism, nor of the 
‘community of life with other believers which it effects, and the fact that the new 
life is that of a member of Christ is not explicitly indicated. 
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debate among Christians. The difference is largely a difference 
of the point of origin. Something of the same revolution which 
takes place in the student’s mind when the Greek theology is 
opened seems to have been effected or vigorously attempted by 
de Berulle in the religious thought of France, and that in the same 
way, namely, by restoring the origin for theological investigation 
to the Athanasian point, the Person of the Incarnate Word. 

As the point of origin for us is the Person of the Saviour, so 
the point of origin for our Lord is the need of the man who 
comes to Him by night, the need of light, the condition of vision. 
A detailed comment on the incident of Nicodemus (so far as it 
lics within my capacity) is not desirable for this paper. The 
significance of the Pharisee’s character, the practical and moral 
import of birth as a change fundamental, indispensable, and 
beyond the recipient’s power, the direction in which we should 
look for the meaning of the figure of birth, the reference of the 
change to the action of the Spirit moving in sovereign inde- 
pendence and bringing the subject into the same law of freedom— 
all these we pass over, or rather we accept all this taken together 
as the starting-point, for it is the point of origin chosen by our 
Lord. He begins with the necessities of the human, alienated 
person. He passes from the change which must take place in him 
to the Divine action which causes the change—to the movement of 
the Spirit. He declares the characteristic of the new life which 
is added to the nature derived from fallen humanity. 

But from all this, so high and eventful a mystery, He speaks 
of a transition which is needed to ‘ heavenly things’ (ra émovpdria). 
All that has been said is in the region of rudiments. How shall 
_ the man who finds these too high for belief, these earthly things 
(ra éxtyeva), pass to the revelation which awaits him? ‘ How will 
ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?’ 

What are these énfyea and émovpdya? It is plain that the 
earthly things are not the physical movements which our Lord 
accepted as the image of the Spirit’s free action, nor the water, 
taken by itself, which is the instrument of baptism. For 
Nicodemus lacked faith concerning the ‘earthly things, and 
these facts of physical experience make no demand upon faith. 
The ‘earthly things’ must comprise the whole mystery of baptism 

so far as our Lord had disclosed it. They comprise the new birth, 
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the birth from above, by water, and by the Spirit, which gives 
entrance to the Kingdom of Heaven, and spiritual being to that 
which was flesh, born of the flesh, i.e. the natural man with all 
those natural powers which remain in him in a fallen state. 
But if the whole mystery of regeneration, even the action of the 
Holy Spirit as it works manward and in man, if the unspeakable 
inward change of baptism, quite as much as the sign of it, is in 
some sense among ra émiyeta, what are the heavenly things? The 
reality of the new birth in the individual, too high for selfish or 
worldly conception, too hard for an ungenerous or unexercised 
faith, is still but the earthward, ‘ lower’ side of a Divine mystery. 
What is its higher side, the heavenly things of which our Lord 
had not yet spoken? és édv ta moTevoere ; 
The heavenly things are those transactions in God Himself 
which are first the timeless original, and then the historical gift, and 
to the end the primitively new fountain, of the whole life of Grace. 
We are taught by our Lord to discern in them two parts which 
He teaches in the order of our discovery, the reverse of the order 
of their origin. Starting from man as he is by nature, and man 
as he is dealt with by God, the Lord passes to the life of the Son. 
From Grace which is the life of Christ in us! we are led to that 
which is nearest, the life which was in Christ Himself before He 
took us severally to Himself, the life of the Son Incarnate. This 
is the near border of the heavenly things, the reality whereby 
God entered in sovereignty into human nature, sanctifying it in 
perfect obedience within His own personal life. That this, the 
Incarnation and humbling of the Word, is that to which our faith 
is first to pass is indicated when our Lord, immediately after the 
words ‘ How shall ye believe?’ adds‘ And no man hath ascended 
into heaven, but He that descended out of heaven, even the Son 
of Man,’ who is also to be lifted up and to draw men from 
below to receive eternal life. This, then, is the first-seen heavenly 
counterpart and cause of man’s new birth. His new life, his 
entrance to the Kingdom, is connected with a mysterious 
coming down of One who is from heaven. And as He who 
descended alone ascends, we learn not obscurely that they who 


* It is remarkable that in this place it is not stated that the new birth is a birth 


into or in Christ—a truth so clearly taught afterwards. It is indicated in the words, 
‘no man hath ascended.’ 
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ascend (eicedOeiv eis tiv Bactdelav) ascend in Him, whose descent 
and suffering death are cause of their life and exaltation. 

The incarnate life, existing in earth and heaven, raises men 
from earth to heaven by the return to heaven in their nature of 
Him who came down, and in whom the believer has life eternal. 
The mystery of individual regeneration, then, so wonderful in 
itself, finds its heavenly foundation in that which is the regeneration 
of humanity, the ‘ descent,’ suffering and triumph of God in Man. 
From this is transition to deeper altitudes of the same mystery. 
Beyond and above and older than the Incarnation is the purpose 
of God concerning it. That is to say, there is a Divine counsel which 
caused the Incarnation, even as the Incarnate Life is the operative 
counterpart, the lééa and airia of all our life of grace. This Divine 
cause or principle our Lord indicates, when immediately after the 
words last quoted He says ‘ For in such wise God loved the world 
that He gave His Son, His only begotten Son, in order that every 
one that believeth on Him may not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ He who descended, who is lifted up, who ascends, the 
Incarnate, is seen further to be the Son, and to be given (v. 16) 
and sent into the world (v. 17). 

Here then the third point of light is plain: and the three 
appear moments in one sequence of mercy. The ‘earthly’ 
salvation depends on the Incarnate substance of life, and this 
proceeds from the Divine purpose of love ; and all three moments 
are preserved in the power of that life and love, so that the 
Father’s gift of the Son is perpetually new and remains as primi- 
tively original as was the freshness of the virgin birth in fulfilment 
of the Eternal purpose ; and the life of the regenerate continually 
receives that unspeakable gift, not as by some ancient title of 
registered privilege, but by ever-new dependence upon unfailing 
mercy—the sure mercies of David. 

In these three luminous points we have (as in star-pointers) a line 
of direction for further search. This enables us to add at once 
a fourth, which follows regeneration in time as that in time 
follows the life of Christ. This is the ‘experimental’ conscious 
apprehension of the privilege of new birth: the development of 
that gift, the ‘entrance to the Kingdom.’ 

So far perhaps (on the special thread of our present thought) 
we are led by the incident of Nicodemus. But in order to 
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complete the briefest survey we attend further to certain other 
statements of the same mystery. For within our Lord’s 
words we have (as has perhaps been already said) one further 
point which becomes in practice two. It is the reproduction in 
temper of the birth-gift, its substance shown in a voluntarily and 
resolutely chosen ‘tone’; it is the becoming as little children. 
We have the truth of character. And further, this is secured by 
acts of obedience and service of which it is itself the root, and like 
all roots nourished by the leaves to which it gives birth. We have 
the truth of 4adit forming character and affording proof of it. 


The divisions, then, into which men’s thoughts naturally fall are 
all represented in the Divine teaching. They are represented in 
their order of discovery, a discovery which starting at the making 
of a Christian proceeds upwards and downwards in time. They 
may also be resumed in the order of their origin. In this ideal or 
formal order we have :— 

1. The mysterious origin of the heavenly things. It is an event 
or an element in the Divine life, a determination of the Divine 
mind. ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son,’ offering Him to faith as the substance of salvation. 

2. There is an event in the life of the Word, in His mission; 
involving, including His Incarnation. ‘He that came down from 
heaven, the Son of Man through whose uplifting on the Cross 
comes salvation and eternal life, shows in the transactions of time 
the law of an unchanging counsel. 

3. There is a sacramental bestowal of this life: the result of 
the coming down. A man is born of water, born of spirit even 
as he was born of flesh ; born from above. 

4. There is an inward spiritual experience. By the Spirit, view- 
less and free as the wind, he also who is born of the Spirit is raised 
to a law above that of physical determination. His life follows 
the movement of God. He sees, he enters the kingdom of God. 

He that is baptized and so saved, born again, born from above, 
brought into the law of the Spirit and the kingdom of God, is also 
to become conscious of the heavenly condition, and the process 
of development may take time or be accomplished in some 
marked event. The spirit of regeneration becomes known as the 
spirit of adoption. 
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5. But further there is to be a conformity of will and temper 
and character. ‘ Except ye be baptized’ is answered by ‘except 
ye be converted and become as little children.’ 

6. Lastly, the necessary security in action of the above, the 
habitual and specially accepted duties which cultivate and fulfil 
the moral temper of children, also find their representation in the 
Divine teaching. The new-born must serve one another, in honour 
preferring one another. 

Briefly along this special line there are these things :—(1) the 
heavenly gift of the Son, (2) the Incarnate Life within which the 
Baptism in Jordan itself is a typical representation of the down- 
coming to fulfil righteousness, (3) the Sacrament of Baptism, 
(4) the spirit of regeneration and adoption, (5) the temper of 
humility, (6) the practice of obedience. 

Now it is precisely upon these points, taken severally, that the 
actual ‘schools’ of religious thought are supposed to lay stress, 
and sometimes almost exclusive stress ; are supposed, that is, by 
those who (in each case) stand outside them. The result for 
confusion is almost the same practically as if the outside judgement 
were in each case just. Each point is seen as exalted not by 
showing its causal and necessary relation with the whole, but by 
obliterating or disparaging the rest which go to make up the whole. 

(i) Emphasis upon the first alone is attributed to no definite 
school ; but it is represented, nobly and well, by a certain temper 
amongst us which stands sufficiently apart, and is indeed perhaps 
the salt of our mental life. It is the temper which broods voice- 
lessly upon the deep unnameable, or reports to us its acquisitions 
of light only in reverberating salutations to the Immensities and 
Infinities, the Silences and Powers which lie aloft, below, beyond 
our knowledge. In devotion, this, which is indeed the one thing 
needful, has sometimes almost reached an utterance for some 
souls—almost at any rate afforded a guidance—in the call to the 
Divine Cloud, to the treading down of all thought under the ‘ veil 
of forgetting’; or in the more warmly breathed invitation of 
St. John of the Cross to come forth into the Dark Night, to 
essay the Ascent of Mount Carmel under the stars or in the 
starless gloom. This holy temper is at home with the prophet 
in the deadness which was vision; it watches as did Abraham 
when the horror of darkness settled upon the accepted sacrifice 
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of covenant. In worship it offers its voice of music for a clue to 
secrets unexpressed ; in agnosticism it has its reverence and awful 
yearning. In positive theology of a less tentative tone and of 
a less inward and formless meditation it is apt to pass into a 
teaching which affects us as being reversed in position, as resting 
upon the clouds, starting with an immense series of masterful 
definitions of the infinite and indefinable for which we are shown 
no authority, and which are proposed rather as the base of new 
structures of creed and commandment than as the apex of 
a building. 

That is the temper which longs for the ‘heavenly things,’ 
which would in a certain inexpressible love and dependence 
become aware of the unending and always unspeakable gift by 
which the Son becomes ours from the Bosom of the Eternal 
Father. It is amiss only if its love for the One is nourished by 
contempt for His manifestations ; if, as in the agnostic, reverence 
for the Silences is allowed to disparage the words which have 
reached us thence; if, in the mystic, the rapture of the Dark 
Night is disturbed by thought of an Incarnate Son of Man!'; 
if, in the dogmatic, a train of self-multiplying definitions is 
allowed to grow without check received from the historical life 
of Jesus, or the discoverable needs of men. Briefly it is the 
beginning at this point, which is only formally and in idea a 
starting-point, which sets us wrong. Our safe course begins with 
Jesus, His words and Himself; and from Him revealed passes 
upward to the Father whom no man hath seen, and down to 
the august institutions Christ has created and the hearts and 
lives He claims to inhabit and to command. 

(ii) The second stage is that of the Incarnate life. Of this it 
may be possible to create a study which refuses to follow the 
actual developments of the Life it regards. Pausing in the 
naturalistic study of the actions of the Son of Man and of His 
character, judged as the character of a man among men, it 
becomes fruitless for human society just because of its refusal 
to know that which our Lord has Himself told us of His pre- 
incarnate life. The study of Jesus, artificially freed from all that 


' This is not the case, I need scarcely say, with St. John of the Cross. He, like 
St. Bernard, is one who sings with the Bride in the Canticle, and in the darkness 
of natural solitude expects the discovery of Christ the Divine Lover. 
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He Himself claimed of oneness with the Father, artificially 
separated from all that He Himself created of social effort, may 
enable us to set up a standard of conduct under the shelter of 
His name, but it will not guide us to the knowledge of Him as 
He breaks the power of sin. Such an isolated study perhaps 
belongs to no one. If it did, it would probably claim different 
names according to the accomplishments and tastes which 
nourished it. It would be ‘ Bible Christianity’ in some circles ; 
in others it would be ‘a thorough-going historical reconstruction ’ 
of the Saviour freed from all additions made by the Empirical 
Church. Its characteristic word might be : ‘ Theological dogma, 
mystical reverie, are alike unnecessary, and sacramental organisa- 
tion mischievous. The true Christian is he who asks what Jesus 
did.’ 

(iii) In the third place we have the Sacramental doctrine, the 
mind turned to events in the Church which extend to us the life 
of Christ. Along this lire comes all that Institutional Christianity 
which has already been referred to. This, with its avenues on 
either hand, is for many the most practical basis for Christian 
apprehension. In the mystery of her station as the bride of 
Christ; in the social achievement which she continually wins; in 
the great structure of worship,dogma, law, of rite and sacrament and 
guarded Scripture and common prayer ; in her unbroken sequence 
of hierarchical succession ; the Church as seen on earth with her 
treasure of history and her opportunity for the future is moreover, 
as we saw, full of avenues to that which is high and to that which 
is inward, and personal, and obscure, and of daily need. The 
life of God is the known substance of the Church’s actions; and 
these in their turn secure not merely the fixed and finished 
foundation, but the constitutive and perpetually energising law of 
personal faith and personal obedience. But even the ecclesiastical 
temper may be confined and made mechanical. There might 
be—those who stand aside say there is—a ‘High Churchman- 
ship’ which should dwell exclusively on the sacramental glories 
and privileges, while forgetting both the Divine origin and 
the personal development of the gifts bestowed ; which should 
guard the succession of a hierarchy without remembrance of the 
mission of Christ, and should adorn with symbolic reverence the 
mysteries of His Presence without seeking Him either in heaven 
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or as He is in men ‘the hope of glory. Of such a churchman- 
ship the word might be: ‘ History is unprofitable and prophecy 
departed. Beware of a merely subjective pietism or an exalta- 
tion of secular enterprise: preserve the due sequence of rite 
and the integrity of authority ; and you shall be a real Christian 
because bonded into the real Church.’ 

It is difficult, at least for the present writer, even to imagine 
such a mechanical churchmanship, or to express its imagined cry 
without using the very words which save it from isolation. It 
passes soon into the right institutionalism which says ‘ Dwell in 
the land and verily thou shalt be fed’; ‘we wait for Thy loving 
kindness, O God: in the midst of Thy Temple.’ And this 
because the ‘institution’ we deal with is itself living, not an 
organisation but an organism, not a corporation but a body. 
We have perpetually to guard against the substitution for it of 
an earthly association defined either by the natural powers of 
political force and expediency, or by theories drawn from nobler 
sources and relying upon nobler motives, but still not of Christ. 
But we shall ill serve the spirituality of the Church by dis- 
tinguishing, so as to distribute, its organisation and its inspiration ; 
by proposing, for example, to add to the ministry of office a 
ministry of xapiopara. This is to condemn the office to deadness. 
Whereas in the old covenant the Priest and the Prophet stood over 
against one another, in the new their functions are united and 
are shared by the whole Christian body; so that the authority 
is inspired, and inspiration is subject to authority: the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets in the order of the 
Church, because the order is informed by the Life-giving Spirit. 

The third head, then, taken exclusively, would be the province 
of a mechanical ecclesiasticism, recommending us to avoid on the 
one hand the labour of criticism, and on the other the mazes of 
‘morbid introspection,’ so as to rely simply upon a so-called 
‘obedient’ reception of the appointed ordinances. It tends toa 
reduction of individual liberty. ‘Put yourself in my hands and 
I will see you safe’ often represents its aspiration, which thus runs 
the risk of robbing God of live souls and making His kingdom 
poorer by precisely the number of automata manufactured. 

(iv) The fourth head is that of spiritual experience. It is 
mystical in a different sense from that indicated above. Here 
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is the mysticism of St. Teresa or St. Catherine of Siena, as 
contrasted (and it is a real contrast) both with the mysticism 
of Pseudo-Dionysius or Ruysbroeck and with the theological 
rapture of St. Gertrude. 

It is of this that those who cannot claim to know Protestantism 
have accused the Protestant temper in one of its great varieties. 
If there are teachers who regard it exclusively, their representa- 
tive word might be ‘It avails not to say that you believe the 
revelation of God’s purpose ; it avails not to worship the Christ 
of history in the past ; least of all does it avail to have received 
the sacraments of the Church. The real Christian is he who is 
aware of Christ within himself, who fee/s the spirit of adoption. 
Such an one needs no other test: he depends upon no com- 
panionship or authority. He has the witness in himself.’ 

Something of such a temper is said to be in the Spiritual 
Christian of the great Alexandrians; something which may be 
supposed to look like it in certain parts of the varied teaching 
of St. Augustine’. It has its great attractions, its great tempta- 
tions. We have only to urge that its true life and safety lie not 


? St. Augustine makes the study of Scripture ‘ the path towards love.’ He may 
‘be represented as stating a corollary which is by no means required by the concep- 
tion of this end of Scripture, viz. that the man who has laid hold of the end 
may dispense with the means. So in de Doctrina Christiana i 39, ‘Homo fide spe 
et caritate subnixus eaque inconcusse retinens, non indiget scripturis nisi ad aliog 
instruendos’: quoted by A. Harnack, History of Dogma, iii 204 note. But in 
a general view of the treatise de Doctrina Christiana, this appears as a practical 
proximate statement of experience rather than as a definition of an abiding relation 
between Scripture and Grace. A man may observe, as the Saint does, that in 
point of fact some believers for their present spiritual requirements grow to be 
independent for a time of the letter of Scripture—‘ Multi per haec tria [fidem spem 
et caritatem] etiam in solitudine sine codicibus uiuunt ; perfectum aliquid tenentes’ 
they need not turn to texts. But this does not imply that Scripture as a whole is 
not entirely required for spiritual life as a whole and for its continued advance. 
Note on that point St. Augustine’s tone in contra Faustum, e.g. in lib. xiii cap. 18, 
‘Abiciant ergo qui crediderunt omnes libros per quos factum est ut crederent.’ 
Such, he represents, is the inevitable conclusion of the opponent’s argument. But 
in this case what becomes of the Gospel, ‘ Nam si hoc uerum est, cur uel ipsum 
Euangelium Christi a fidelibus legatur non uideo, ante fidem quippe inutile est .. . 
post fidem superuacuum.’ The conclusion of an unread Gospel is for Augustine 
a veductio ad absurdum. Warnack adds that in de Doctrina Christiana, book i, 
cap. 34, Augustine ‘borders on the belief of Origen that the Christ of history 
belongs to the past for him who lives in love,"—a statement which ill reflects the 
noble words of that chapter where the Lord’s words in John xiv 6 are paraphrased 
thus :—‘per me uenitur, ad me peruenitur, in me permanetur.’ The Christ of history 
~was not known to Augustine as a person apart from the Christ of love. 
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in isolation, but precisely in dependence upon those things which 
in our thought precede it. It is the realised acquisition in con- 
sciousness of that which is substantially bestowed in Sacraments ; 
of that which stands fast in Christ, the Christ of history and the 
Christ of prayer; of that which has its ever new fountains in 
the deep love of God. And it leads on to that which follows, 
the Christian temper, the Christian activities. Unless it draws 
its streams from revealed truth and spreads them out in social 
service, the inward devotion is insecure and may become only 
the involved admiration of self. 

But it is difficult indeed to conceive an inwardness which should 
be both sincere and mistaken. It is with this as it is with ‘ Church- 
manship. The nature of that which is believed saves the belief 
from straying. The Church approached as a structure turns out 
to be a Heart; the prayer which is cultivated as an individual 
treasure turns out to be a Community. All (and it is our very 
plea which can scarcely be suppressed even in the attempt to 
sketch an imagined exclusiveness), all is in the inward fidelity, 
all is in the honest churchmanship, all either by way of seed or 
by way of flower or fruit. But, we may be asked, if the whole 
process has to take place in consciousness and in moral discipline, 
is not the sacramental system gratuitous? To those who 
make this objection from the point of view of Protestantism it 
might be enough to say that the same objection lies against the 
memory of our Lord’s life. Of those who take what is called 
a broader ground it may be asked in turn whether the cause is 
superfluous because of the indispensable character of the effect ? 
And if there is a work for consciousness, will it not be precisely 
the work of knowing the causes since the effect itself is an 
intelligence ? 

And again from another quarter and in a different interest 
what sounds like the same question may be put. For some who 
find the inward joy are inclined to ask whether it is worth while 
to question the outward facts, since the fruit of,them is held. The 
answer is, of course, that faith is only faith if it regards its object 
as true; not true for it but true itself, having the antiquity or 
rather the eternity of self-sufficient being, while it awakens in 
the believer the security of a personal reproduction. 

It is not unnatural if some who dwell exclusively on the 
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secret experience of the new-born life are drawn to disparage 
the sacrament, the mystery of accomplished regeneration, which 
links the experience of the soul to Christ. In that experience 
Christ so shines out that there can be no conscious remembrance 
of baptism. In healthy sight a man is not aware of his eyes. 
Yet there is no seeing without the eyes, and, without seeing, the 
object does not enter into apprehension. The Divine Object of 
faith is the cause also and giver and operator of organ and 
apprehension alike. We see Him, we see by Him, He sees in us. 
And the three realities are one. To exalt the seeing we do not dis- 
parage the eye. Tocare only for the Incarnate life while neglecting 
all effort to secure its connexion with ourselves, might be the fault 
of a merely antiquarian school. To exalt the sacrament to the 
disparagement of personal experience of its power is an attitude 
sometimes ascribed to Churchmen. To combine the most earnest 
regard for the affectionate realisation of sonship with neglect of the 
truth of His recorded life, with some contempt of the definitions 
of faith concerning Him, with some approach to disregard of the 
sacraments He bestows, this is something like the position ascribed 
to Evangelical believers by those who in turn fall under their 


perhaps unjust condemnation. There is no need, in gratitude to 
a present Saviour, to think meanly of those laborious debates by 
which the Church wrought out her treasured definitions, or to look 
grudgingly upon the tasks of to-day—the reduction of obstacles 
to faith in philosophy and science, the hard labour of historical 
research, the critical investigation of the literary sources of our 
knowledge of Christ and of His work as external to ourselves '. 


1 It is precisely the notion of development which ought to prevent us from 
discarding as unessential this or that element of Christian life—as dogma, rule, or 
necessary rite of fellowship—in favour, for example, of feeling. Strictly speaking, 
the ‘ essence’ of Christianity is Christ and is in God—not even in feelings which 
are judged to be exhibited in common by the Reformation and the New Testament. 
(Pfleiderer, The Essence of Christianity, ‘The New World,’ Sept. 1892.) 

But if by essential is meant ‘necessary to the integrity of development,’ we 
should remember that leaves belong to the necessary form of a plant as well as 
roots or fruit; that if the root makes the leaves sprout, the leaves make the root 
to swell. The seed by which new individuals are to be originated contains within 
itself the primitive leaves in actual form, and their function of nourishment is 
exercised at the very beginning of growth. 

Nevertheless, adventitious and unwholesome growths apart, there are times 
when to prune the growth is to increase the crop, as well as times when to shear 
the leaves is to starve the root. 
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(v) The fifth topic (if that word will serve) is the topic of moral 
character. It may be conceived as the special care of a certain 
liberal teaching of which the characteristic word may be some- 
thing like this: ‘ Not what a man believes concerning the unseen 
constitutes him a Christian, nor is his religious state defined by 
the company in which he worships or by the Sacraments which 
he receives. Not even certain affectionate or reverent feelings 
determine his position, and the supposed “ real events of inward 
life” are shared by all kinds of enthusiasts, good and bad. A 
man’s position is defined by what he zs. It is the character of 
Jesus, judged by the best standards of natural ethics,—His meek- 
ness, His truth, His right manliness, His unselfishness—these 
constitute the true claim of the Master, and it is the reproduction 
of these which constitutes the true disciple.’ 

Nothing could be truer as the matter stands in fact, precisely 
because in fact right conduct is only reached in this discipleship. 
But the idea is false if it is intended to discard as unimportant 
both right belief and true incorporation. It is as if a man should 
say: The fruit alone makes the vine. That is true enough in fact, 
but precisely because you cannot gather grapes from thorns—and 
for the same reason it is capable of a false meaning. In morals 
we sometimes infer the unimportance of the root from the very 
solidity of the results which show it to be indispensable. 

It is impossible indeed to express with sufficient strength the 
sanctity of ‘ works,’ the actual reproduction of the divine life and 
the divine presence which belongs to virtue alone. William Law 
has gone far to teach us the substantially divine character of all 
goodness. But in course of use the strictest words of identifica- 
tion are dissolved into metaphor, with the result that instead of 
ethics being lifted up into divinity—goodness being ascribed to 
God only and its exhibition in man identified with God’s presence 
—the divine original mysteries are lowered to be poetic ways of 
representing what is supposed to be an independent goodness. 


The application of notions of development to society and the Church has been 
to some serious extent confused by a want of clearness, in a given application, as to 
whether it was the development of the individual from the embryo, or the 
descent of a race with modification, which was being studied by way of analogy. 
Phylogeny and ontogeny have been mixed. They are to be connected and their 
common laws sought for ; but in applying them by analogy to religion we have too 
often passed from one to the other without notice and even without discernment. 
VOL. III. Aa 
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It is difficult anywhere to find unspoiled words for this work, 
words for the sense of real unity between the constitutive events 
of the new life and the repeated acts of obedience of which I am 
to speak presently. ‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 
the Spirit’ becomes for us not a profoundly important transition 
in unity, but almost a tautology. The highest words are readily 
accepted as merely figurative or as substituting the accomplish- 
ments of ‘ natural virtue ’ for the vital consequences of new birth. 

Origen speaks of the blessedness of the man who is ever being 
new begotten of God. paxdptos 6 del yervepevos rot Bed. ob yap 
anak ép@ tov dixasov Tod GAN del yervacOa xa” 
Exdorny mpagw dayabny, év yevva tov 6 Oeds,in Ferem. Hom. 
ix ad fin. (ed. Klostermann, p. 70). But is this the language of one 
who identifies in substance the accomplished new birth of baptism 
with that life of obedience in which regeneration is perpetually 
fresh, or is it that eloquence of metaphor which es 3 at the opposite 
pole of thought from all such ‘ mysticism’ ? 

These identifications in any case are not characteristic of the 
thought which disregards the ‘supernatural’ in acclaiming as 
the true Christian him who, faith apart, is one by his character. 

(vi) Lastly, even the sixth or subsidiary fifth topic has its 
special exponents. There are voices which seem to say: Character 

means little more than Creed. Show me what you do and I will 
not ask what youare. The man is Christian enough who gets the 
works of mercy done. It is as little in point to inquire about the 
inward temper which produces them as about the belief and Church 
position and habit of devotion which, in some cases, support them. 

This mode of thinking, unimportant controversially, fills up 
practically nine-tenths of the visible field of Christian life. We 
are beset with exploits of benevolence which not only leave out 
of sight the cultivation of character, but actually carry on war 
against the light and quiet, the self-distrust and self-forgetfulness 
and self-discipline, which are among its necessary conditions. It 
is fatal indeed to possess water and not to carry it to those who 
thirst. But is it much better to hurry so fast to the thirsty that 
we bring an empty cup to their lips? To how many of our hard 

workers does ‘ Charity’ read the sentence: No time for patience, 
no time for prayer, for knowledge, for contemplation ; no time 
even for the more spiritual ministration to others. The increase 
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of Christianity is the increase of money spent, of numbers ‘ got 
together,’ for no particular end. 

And yet, if only not isolated, it might all be true. ‘Pure 
religion and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction.’ Good works are more than a result, much more than 
a concomitant, of holiness. They are holiness, God’s presence, 
in action. 


In all these directions our task is to resist by every means the 
separating tendency ; to watch against this more jealously than 
against any other evil, and at every fresh emergence of it to show 
the new substitute (as it may be) for historical Christianity, or for 
sacramental grace, or for prayer or character or service, its true 
place as a constitutive element (for so if it has any solidity it must 
be) in the one reality of life. It is the Bible, and especially the 
New Testament, and herein above all the words of the Lord, which 
must show us this unity. 

I have laboured at too great a length a connexion or series 
which is obvious enough and obtains full recognition in a thousand 
mission sermons outside of controversy. A word of St. Paul may 
seem to form a clasp for our chain of thoughts so as to make of 
them a continuous circle. The great passage on humility in 
Philippians ii, is only one of many in which the apostle asserts 
(1) the Divinely mysterious root, and (2) the consequences in duty, 
of a true ecclesiastical position. It is especially important for our 
present purpose as connecting our last link, the link of action, 
directly with our first. We are to cherish a humble temper and 
a life of service free from faction and vainglory because thus we 
share the Mind of Christ ; we think and feel with Him. Here in 
goodness is the mind which was His before His Incarnation, and 
which within the life of glory was the motive of His mysterious self- 
emptying by the addition of our poverty to His unchanging fullness, 
the motive of His humility and His obedience unto death. Our 
community with Christ is shown to be precisely in the self-empty- 
ing, and this was also His mind in full community with the Father. 

The last, and as it seemed the lowest link, the prosaic version 
of spiritual position in true character, and true character in faithful 
conduct, proves to be the link not of approach but of arrival. 
Here at last, in character and in conduct, is actual coincidence or 
Aaz2 
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unity with that Divine secret which was the first source of all the 
series. Our links form a circle; or perhaps a pentagon’. For 
there are real angles, real distinction and transition between each 
two stages: and yet by virtue of the angles of distinction, the 
unity of a necessary figure is preserved; each part is found 
indispensable, and the last to be produced brings us to that 
which was the starting-point. If belief is the sight of God, and 
sacraments the bond to God, and prayer the sense of God, then 
character is conformity to God and conduct is union with Him, 
for this is love in action and God who is pure Act is pure Love. 
Such considerations may not be useless for an object which is 
theologically and scientifically desirable, even though they may 
serve another purpose. The purpose I mean is that of persuading 
good churchmen not to be wholly offended when they hear 
sacramental terms roughly applied—as, for example, when con- 
version is wrongly but by a natural mistake called ‘ regeneration.’ 
We who are born again yet have not constantly walked in the 
Spirit, and ruled by the flesh we fail to see the kingdom. When 
by a reassertion of the Spirit’s power the old gift becomes operative 
in a man, and an abundant entrance is ministered for him into 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, it is little wonder if in the 
fresh outburst of the joy of sonship he describes himself (like 
Origen) as one new-born that day of God. Let those who 
rightly hold fast to the secure and unique beginning of each 
man’s salvation consider that the unknown and unexamined gift 
of a new life, substantially bestowed in Baptism, is developed into 
explicit consciousness by an inward reproduction of its essential 
foundations in personal experience of weakness and strength, in 
knowing that emptiness of the creature which is filled, as it can 
only be filled, by an infinite Gift. 
P, N. WAGGETT. 


1 Pentagon, not hexagon ; because our sixth head, which comprises actions, 
though it takes in practically the whole exhibition of life, remains for the purposes 
of system and idea a subsidiary part of the fifth head, the head of morals. Yet this 
subsidiary section must be followed in history through all the varied enterprises by 
which the Church has endeavoured—with varying directness of aim—to find 
expression for her inward brooding acceptance of spiritual truth ; the successive 
enterprises of martyrdom, and church-planting, and creed-formation and monastic 
rule ; of mission and crusade and symbolic ceremony and canon law ; of school- 
theology and plastic art. It must be followed, in practical endeavour, to the real 
attempting of our modern duties—the Christianising of social activity at home, and 
the maintenance abroad of wide territorial movements of evangelisation, 


THE JEWISH ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
EUCHARIST. 


THE importance of Jewish Archaeology for the study of 
Christian origins seems to have been strangely overlooked in 
some recent critical discussions of New Testament problems, and 
more especially in some of those which deal with the complicated 
questions raised by the analysis of the Gospels. In his preface 
to the third edition of the late Dr. Edersheim’s History of the 
Fewish Nation (published 1896) Prof. Sanday laments that the 
brilliant group of Jewish-Christian scholars, represented by 
Edersheim and his contemporaries Franz Delitzsch*, Ferdinand 
Weber, Biesenthal, and Caspari, has left few successors. 

Prof. Schechter, too, in a lecture delivered in London some 
three years ago at University College, deplored the neglect of 
Rabbinical studies in England, and invited Christian scholars to 
enter this field*. Happily we have still among us Dr. Charles 
Taylor, of Cambridge, while among foreign scholars the names 
of Strack and Dalman at once occur in this connexion. But it 
remains unfortunately true that there is a deplorable lack of 
representatives of Jewish scholarship among Christian scholars. 
As a consequence the importance of the subject is not adequately 
recognised throughout the ranks of the whole body of New 
Testament students, at any rate in England. And till Jewish 
scholarship has a larger voice in the counsels of criticism, critical 
results must necessarily, it would seem, be one-sided and tentative 
to a degree that is really unnecessary. Perhaps some improvement 
will take place when the English translation of the first instalment 
of Dr. Dalman’s great work, Die Worte Fesu, appears. Till, 

1 A paper read before the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, May 23, tgor. 

? Delitzsch was not, however, of Jewish descent, as is often erroneously stated. 

* The lecture has appeared, under the title Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New 
Testament, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, xii 415 ff. (April, 1900), and was repro- 
duced recently in the Homiletic Review (May, 1901). 
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however, a larger number of New Testament scholars consents to 
give much closer attention to the relevant Jewish institutional and 
religious history than has been the case within recent years, we 
must resign ourselves to inconclusive and unconvincing critical 
results. 

On what Prof. Schechter has called its ‘ halakhic’ or legal and 
institutional side the New Testament offers no more fascinating 
and at the same time complex problem than the question of the 
real relation between the Christian Eucharist and the Jewish 
Passover. Was the last Supper a Passover? If not, what account 
are we to give of the paschal features that undoubtedly exist in 
some of the New Testament accounts of the institution of the Rite? 

When such an authority as Prof. Sanday, after a full review of 
the evidence and of recent theories on the subject, is obliged to 
confess that ‘as the question at present stands we can only 
acknowledge our ignorance ',’ it would be presumptuous to imagine 
that I can give an answer which will solve all difficulties. Yet 
there is one possibility which has been overlooked in all discus- 
sions of the subject that I have seen, and which I venture to put 
forward in the hope that it will be deemed at least worthy of 
consideration by those who have a right to pronounce judgement. 
If in my presentment of the hypothesis I traverse some well- 


known ground, this will, I hope, be pardoned in the interests of 
lucid statement. 


I. 


(1) First, then, was the Last Supper a Passover? At first 
sight the Synoptic accounts appear imperatively to demand the 
identification. We are expressly told (Marc. xiv 12) that on 
‘the first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the 
Passover,’ the disciples inquired where the Passover was to be 
eaten. The sacrifice of the Paschal lamb took place on the 
afternoon of Nisan 14. On the evening of that day, which from 
sunset onwards would according to Jewish reckoning be counted 
as the beginning of Nisan 15, it is implied in the Synoptic 
accounts that the Last Supper was eaten, and so would coincide 
with the Jewish Paschal meal. Thus the Crucifixion must have 
taken place the following day, viz. on the afternoon of Nisan 15. 


1 Art. ‘ Jesus Christ’ in Hastings’ Dict. Bible, ii p. 634 b. 
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In the Fourth Gospel, however, the Crucifixion is clearly repre- 
sented to have taken place on the afternoon of Nisan 14, when the 
Paschal lambs were sacrificed (cf. Jo. xiii 1, xviii 28, xix 14, 31). 
According to this representation the Last Supper must have been 
eaten a whole day before the regular Jewish Passover. However 
explained, there is here a direct conflict of evidence, and the 
question arises, which account has internal probability in its 
favour? It seems to the writer that a number of considerations 
converge in favour of the Johannine narrative. 

(a) The evidence of the Synoptic accounts is self-contradictory. 
As the veteran Dr. Chwolson—the last of the band of Jewish 
Christian scholars left to us—has pointed out in his monograph 
Das letzte Passahmahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes', the 
expression mynn ind pers ov i.e. The first day of unleavened bread 
has always been understood by Jewish writers—both ancient and 
modern—to refer to Nisan 15 not 14. On the other hand the 
Passover lamb was sacrificed on Nisan 14. Consequently the 
expression ‘On the first day of unleavened bread when they 
sacrificed the Passover’ involves a contradiction in terms, This 
argument seems to me to be absolutely decisive. In other 
respects also the Synoptic accounts are inconsistent with them- 
selves and irreconcilable with Jewish usages, if the time of the 
Last Supper is made to synchronize with that of the Jewish 
Paschal meal. 

(4) There is further the significant omission in all the accounts 
of any mention of the Paschal Lamb. If the sequence of events 
in the Fourth Gospel is correct, Christ was Himself the Paschal 
Lamb ; and this representation is confirmed by the language of 
St. Paul (1 Cor. v 7), ‘Christ our Passover has been sacrificed.’ 

(c) In all the accounts it is noticeable that ove Cup only is 
mentioned which was partaken of by a//; whereas at the Passover 
a special point is made of each man having his own Cup to drink 
from. This isa point which is often overlooked, and to which it 
will be necessary to return. 

(d) Lastly there is the discrepancy between the Lucan account 
and that in the other Synoptists, which must be reserved for 
fuller discussion below. 

We may safely assume, then, that the Last Supper was cele- 


p. 3. 
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brated on the night of Nisan 14, that is, the night before the 
Jewish Passover; and that it is not to be identified with the 
Paschal meal of the Jews—for the theory that it was an anticipa- 
tory celebration of the Passover will not bear examination. 

(2) Can it, then, be connected with any other Fewish Ceremonial 
observance? I believe the answer to this question to be in the 
affirmative, and the Jewish ceremony in question to be the weekly 
Kiddish. 

The ceremony of Kiddfish, or weekly Sanctification of the 
Sabbath, is an ancient Rabbinical observance, which undoubtedly 
goes back to pre-Christian times. This is proved by the fact 
that the order of the first two blessings—that over the wine, and 
that over the Day—was a subject of dispute between the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, 100 years before the destruction of the 
Temple'. The traditional way of explaining the Mosaic com- 
mand (Ex. xx 8) Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy 
(ep) was, according to the Talmud, Remember it over the 
wine Pesachim 107). Hence, of course, its special 
name of MP or DVD WAP i.e. Sanctification or Sanctification of the 
Day. This ancient ceremony is still largely observed in the 
Jewish Home, with much of its pristine simplicity. It is essentially 
a Home-observance, and according tothe dicta of the Rabbis can 
only be properly celebrated in conjunction with, and as a prelude 
to, the Sabbath Evening meal. 

Before sunset and darkness on Friday the Jewish wife lights in 
the dining-room extra candles or a special lamp in honour of the 
Sabbath, pronouncing over them as she does so the appropriate 
benediction. On the return of the father with his sons from the 
synagogue service (for the women rarely attend synagogue on 
Friday night) they find the table prepared, spread with a clean 
table-cloth, and at the head, where the father sits, two loaves of 
bread—which are usually specially baked for the occasion—in 
memory (so it is explained) of the double portion of manna which 
was gathered on Fridays, These are covered with a napkin. 
Near them stands an empty cup, and close to this a jug or bottle 
‘of wine to fill it. After chanting the praises of a virtuous wife 


* Cf.in the Mishna Berdkhéth, ch. 8, § 1 (= Surenhusius i 38), for the weekly 
Kiddish ; and for the Kiddish of Passover, Pesdchim:, ch. 10, § 2 (= Surenhusius 
ii 173). 
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from Proverbs xxxi the husband begins the Kiddish proper. 
This is prefaced by the verses in Genesis relating the work of 
Creation on the sixth and the Rest on the seventh day. Then 
he fills the cup, and holding it up proceeds :— 

‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
Creator of the fruit of the vine. Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy 
commandments, and wast pleased with us, and hast given us 
for a heritage, in love and favour, thy holy Sabbath, a memorial 
of the work of Creation. For it precedes all thy holy con- 
vocations, in memory of the going forth from Egypt. For 
thou hast chosen us, and hast hallowed us above all nations, 
and hast given us, in love and favour, thy holy Sabbath for 
a heritage. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hallowest the 
Sabbath 

The father then drinks from the Cup, hands it to his wife, and 
she to the children and others at the table, all drinking from 
it. Then follows the ceremony of washing the hands. The 
husband thereupon utters the benediction for bread :—‘ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth,’ and he proceeds to cut one loaf, 
taking a piece for himself and distributing pieces to the others. 
If wine is not at hand, the washing of hands takes place first, and 
the benediction over bread is substituted for that over wine, the 
bread being cut and distributed at once. Then follows the 
Sabbath meal. 

Kiddtsh, however, is not confined to the Sabbath. The great 
festivals are preceded in exactly the same way by a solemn 
‘Sanctification.’ Thus there is a Kzddish for Passover, Pentecost 
(Feast of Weeks), Tabernacles, the Eighth Day of Solemn 
Assembly, &c. The ceremony is substantially the same in all 
cases—wine being used and a festive meal following, only the 
blessings being varied to suit the special character of the day. 
It should be noted that the first of the four Passover Cups is 
the Cup of the Kiddish for Passover. 

The remarkable points of contact between this ceremony and 
the Christian Sacrament are-at once apparent. Perhaps the most 


1 For the order of service, as now used, cf. Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer Book 
(Hebrew and English), p. 124 (published by Eyre and Spottiswoode). 
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striking is the distribution of the oxe Cup. Another noticeable 
point is the order in which the constituent parts of the ceremony 
are arranged, viz. :— 

(i) Zhe Cup. (ii) The washing of hands (for which, as 
Edersheim! has suggested, it is not improbable that our Lord 
deliberately substituted the feet-washing described in Jo. xiii). 
(iii) Zhe distribution of the bread. Now this order—first 
the Cup, and then the Bread—is significant. It agrees with the 
Lucan account (Luc. xxii 14-20), where, as is now generally 
agreed, only one Cup (according to the true text) is mentioned, 
and this comes first*. Further, St. Paul twice mentions the Cup 
first (1 Cor. x 16, 21). It is true that in the former of these 
passages the expression used is ‘Cup of blessing’ (rd rornpoy rijs 
evAoyias) which apparently exactly corresponds to the third of 
the Passover Cups, the technical name of this being ‘The Cup 
of blessing’ (naa Sy pis). But the coincidence is, I believe, 
merely verbal. The full designation of the third Paschal Cup is 
pron nana be p> i.e. The Cup of Blessing over meat. ‘Blessing’ 
in this expression qualifies not the Cup, but ‘over meat’; whereas 
in the Pauline phrase ‘Cup of Blessing’ = the consecrated or 
blessed Cup; ‘for,’ as Grimm in Thayer remarks ®, ‘that this is 
the meaning is evident from the explanatory adjunct 6 ebAoyodpev’ 
—The Cup of Blessing which we bless. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the Cup of Blessing in this passage with 
the Kiddish Cup. 

A more serious difficulty remains, however, with regard to the 
detailed account of the Institution given in 1 Cor. xi 23-28, 
the passage beginning ‘For I received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread,’ &c. Here the usual 
order is followed, and paschal features are more marked. On 
further examination of this passage, however, the stereotyped 
character of the language—so unlike St. Paul’s usual manner— 
appeared very striking, and suggested the conclusion that it is in 
effect a citation by St. Paul of a liturgical formula already current 


1 Jesus the Messiah, ii 497. 

? The textual phenomena of this passage are fully set forth by Prof. Sanday in 
the article cited above (Hastings’ D, B. vol. ii) p. 636. 

Lexicon of the New Testament, s.v. 
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when he wrote!. On this hypothesis the discordance between 
St. Luke and St. Paul disappears. 

One other venerable authority agrees with the Lucan account 
in placing the Cup before the Bread—and this is, perhaps, its 
most striking corroboration—I mean the Didache*. The passage 
in question is so remarkable that it is worth while to transcribe it 
in full: I quote from Dr. Taylor’s translation * :— 

‘ And as touching the feast of Thanksgiving [Eucharist], thus 
give ye thanks: 

‘First, concerning the Cup, We thank thee, O our Father, for 
the holy vine of David thy child, which thou hast made known 
to us by thy child Jesus. Thine be the glory for ever. 

‘And concerning the broken bread, We thank thee, O our 
Father, for the life and knowledge which thou hast made known 
to us by thy child Jesus. Thine be the glory for ever. 

‘As this broken bread was once scattered in grains upon the 
mountains, and being gathered together became one; so let thy 
church be gathered together from the ends of the earth unto 
thy kingdom. For thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ for ever.’ 

I venture to suggest, then, that the real Jewish antecedent of 
the Lord’s Supper was the weekly Kiddiish. We may suppose 
that the Kiddish was often celebrated by our Lord before His 
Death with His Disciples. The evidence of Acts xx 7 (‘upon 
the first day of the week, when they were gathered together to break 
bread ’) suggests that a weekly Eucharist was the common custom 
of the primitive Church, at any rate outside Jerusalem : and in this 
it is not difficult to see a reflexion of our Lord’s earliest and normal 
practice. At the same time we must suppose that the celebration 
of Kidddsh, under the influence of the high spiritual ideas with 
which it was infused, gradually emancipated itself from its formal 
connexion with the weekly sabbath. For the idea of a spiritual 


? For further discussion of the order of the Bread and Cup given in this passage, 
see below, p. 365f. I had at one time thought the passage might even be an inter- 
polation, a theory held also, I find, by Straatman (see J. M. S. Baljon, Novum 
Testamentum Graece, Groningae, 1898, ad Joc.) ; but it would be very difficult to 
account for the absence of any trace of disturbance in the MSS, and the view 
expressed in the text appears to me on all grounds more satisfactory. 

? Chap. ix. 

* The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 128 f. 
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sabbath, as the sabbath which is binding on Christians, which is 
reflected in the second of the so-called Ady:a Inood, ‘ Except ye 
keep the sabbath, ye shall not see the Father,’ and in the earliest 
post-apostolic literature, doubtless goes back to the personal teach- 
ing of Christ. The spiritual sabbath—i.e. the sabbath-rest from sin 
attained by leading the new life—was not a matter of one day in 
seven, but of every day. The Christian Kiddish might thus 
become a matter of frequent celebration. According to this 
view it must be conceived as a spiritualization of the old Jewish 
ceremony, which was thus made the vehicle of higher and deeper 
teaching by our Lord. Its frequent celebration constituted at 
once a parable, a bond, and a pledge of union between the 
Master and His followers, endeared more and more as time 
went on by the tenderest recollections and associations, until it 
culminated in the last great celebration before the Death. Is 
it fanciful to see in the great discourse on the True Vine, given 
in St. John xv, a summary of the Saviour’s teaching for which 
the earlier celebrations of this simple Rite had at once furnished 
the occasion and prepared the way? 

There is some support in the Gospels for thinking that such 
celebrations would have been frequent. Thus in the journey to 
Emmaus the two disciples recognise the Lord in ‘the breaking 
of bread.’ Though they had not been present at the Last Supper, 
yet they understood the act. There is also the discourse in 
St. John vi, which (especially such verses as v. 53 ‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life 
in yourselves’) seems to imply earlier eucharistic teaching. On 
this point Mr. Arthur Wright remarks', ‘If we understand the 
Eucharist as originally a covenant of personal allegiance, there 
is reason to think that it was frequently celebrated during our 
Lord’s ministry.’ Ifthe ‘breaking of bread’ at home, mentioned 
in Acts ii 46, was of daily occurrence, another corroboration 
would seem to be furnished for the frequency of the earlier 
celebrations. The earlier makes the later usage at once natural 
and intelligible, and explains the double practice of daily eucharists 
within the great central church of Jerusalem, coexisting with 
weekly celebrations elsewhere. 

At this point it should, perhaps, be noted that according to the 

1 New Testament Problems, 180 f. 
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view here advocated, the Institution took place at the beginning 
—not the end—of the meal. 


II. 


But how, it will be asked, are the other Synoptic accounts and 
the account in 1 Corinthians xi to be explained? Here we have 
the order of the elements reversed—first the bread, and then the 
cup—while the narrative has received a Paschal setting. The 
paschal features are pronounced, even in the Corinthian epistle. 
Some great influence must have operated to produce these 
phenomena. What was it? 

The answer is, I think, that the paschal features must have 
been developed very early under the influence of the symbolism 
of the Passion. Christ being the Christian’s true paschal lamb 
(1 Cor. v 7), the memorial of the Last Supper naturally developed 
into the Christian Haggada—the ‘ showing’ (A.V.) or ‘ proclaim- 
ing’ (R.V.) of the Lord’s death till He come (1 Cor. xi 26’). 
This development, it may be supposed, was assisted by and 
partially coincided with the liturgical development, which ulti- 
mately issued in the severance of the Sacrament from the com- 
mon meal. Practically the common meal of this earliest form of 
the Eucharist is identical with the agafe. What part in the 
evolutionary process is to be assigned to the latter ? 

On the subject of the place of the agape in the early history of 
the Eucharist it is extremely difficult to arrive at any certain 
conclusion, owing to the obscurity with which it is surrounded. 
The following suggestions are only put forward tentatively, and 
with some misgiving. 

The agape seems to have existed in two forms in the early 
Church, viz. (a) a native Jewish, and (4) a later Graecised form. 

I conjecture that the ordinary meal which followed Kiddish 
became the earliest form of the common meal in the Church of 
Jerusalem. In this case the Eucharist must have preceded the 
common meal. But gradually this common meal became charged 
with Passover associations under the influences explained above. 


* The Greek word in 1 Cor. xi 26 is xarayyéAXeav = Heb. 3iJ, ‘to narrate, tell, 
whence Wan, Haggada, ‘the telling,’ the technical name of the Jewish home- 
Service for the first two nights of Passover, ‘which consists mainly of a telling of 
the story of the Exodus.’ 
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It is possible that the change in the order of the elements took 
place as the result of paschal influence. As the common meal 
became assimilated to the Passover meal the tendency would be, 
perhaps, to identify the Eucharistic Cup with one of the more 
important of the four Passover Cups—probably the second, the 
‘Cup of the Haggada'’ How influential the later liturgical 
development became is seen (a) in the liturgical citation in 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xi 23-28)?, and (4) in the Synoptic accounts, 
which seem to me to reflect the influence of the early liturgical 
spirit. If the Synoptic Gospels in their present form are to be 
regarded as Church manuals rather than the individual produc- 
tions of single writers, this is natural enough. This liturgical 
development will have been early enough to influence both 
St. Paul’s citation of the ‘tradition’ in 1 Cor. xi and also the 
account of the Institution in the first two Synoptic Gospels. We 
may suppose, however, that the earlier tradition lingered on and 
has survived to us in the intensely Jewish Didache, which seems 
to me to support the Kidd#sh order, viz. (1) Communion and 
(2) common meal. Chap. ix of this venerable document gives 
the forms of thanksgiving already cited (‘ And as touching the 
feast of thanksgiving [Eucharist], thus give ye thanks. First 
concerning the cup, &c.,... And concerning the broken bread, 
&c.). Then, in chap. x immediately following we have, ‘And 
after being filled, thus give ye thanks: We thank thee, holy 
Father, for thy holy name which thou hast made to dwell in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality which 
thou hast made known to us by thy child Jesus. Thine be the 
glory for ever. Thou, O Almighty Sovereign, didst create all 
things for thy name’s sake, and gavest men food and drink to 
enjoy, that they might give thanks unto thee; but to us thou 
didst graciously give spiritual food and drink and life eternal, 

1 At the same time another possibility must be allowed for. It is possible that 
the Christian agape in the Dispersion became assimilated to some extent to the 
Greek club and guild feasts, which are said to have éerminated in a solemn religious 
celebration. Under this influence the Eucharist would be placed at the end of the 
common meal, and perhaps the Cup was placed last as being more directly suggestive 
of sacrifice (cf. especially ‘This is my blood of the covenant,’ &c., Marc. xiv 24, 


Matt. xxvi 28), and so appropriate as the culminating religious act (cf. 1 Cor. xi 25, 
‘In like manner also the cup, after supper,’ &c.). 


2 It is significant that the early Liturgies, in reciting the Institution, largely 
follow the Corinthians account, though not without exception. : 
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through thy child.... If any is holy, let him come; if any is not, 
let him repent. Maranatha. Amen.’ 

As I understand this, chap. ix refers to the actual communion, 
which is followed by the common meal, or agape. The latter, it 
seems to me, is implied by the words at the beginning of ch. x 
‘ And after being filled,’ which mean ‘ after having partaken of the 
agape or common meal. In other words we have here (1) the 
Communion proper, and (2) the common meal. The words 
‘If any is holy, let him come ; if any is not, let him repent’ (ch. x) 
will in that case have a retrospective force, covering the combined 
celebration of Eucharist and Agape. 


III. 


It remains to add a word about the formula of Institution. 
The words ‘ This is my body’ and ‘ This is my blood,’ or ‘ This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood,’ are guaranteed as the 
genuine words of our Lord by the combined testimony of the 
four New Testament accounts. They are also confirmed—and 
this perhaps is the most notable testimony of all—by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, in his own striking way. It seems to be 
his manner tacitly—and sometimes in a curiously indirect way— 
either to correct or to confirm by fuller explanation what is set 
forth in the First Three Gospels. Thus instead of repeating the 
formula of Institution he gives us the Lord’s teaching which forms 
its background and explanation. J am the true vine (John xv) is 
the Johannine equivalent of 7hzs 7s my blood. Indeed this great 
discourse with its context (John ch. xiii ff.), as it seems to the 
present writer, represents a summary of the Lord’s Eucharistic 
teaching which culminated in the solemn celebration of the night 
before the Death. 

It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that the words of Insti- 
tution are entirely absent from the Didache. How is this to be 
accounted for ? The explanation is, I think, simple. The fact that 
no account whatever of the Institution is given in the Didache 
ought to put us on our guard. It is obviously implied. The 
character of the manual also explains this. It is written with a 
view to the practical needs of the congregation as a whole, not of 
its officers. Hence the section on the Eucharist supplies merely 
forms of thanksgiving for the use of the recipient, not a formula 
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of consecration for the celebrant. Further, as Dr. Charles Taylor 
has pointed out, its ‘meagreness’ in many details ‘ is proof that the 
Didache must have been supplemented by oral teaching?’ 


IV. 


To sum up the main points briefly. It seems to the present 
writer that the true Jewish antecedent of the Christian Eucharist 
is not the Passover, but Kiddésh; that this is confirmed by the 
negative testimony of the Fourth Gospel (that the Last Supper 
was not a Passover), and positively by the order of the elements 
in the true text of St. Luke’s account (ch. xxii *), and in St. Paul’s 
indirect allusions ; that further strong confirmation is to be found 
in the Didache, which also supports the view that the Eucharist 
first of all preceded the common meal or agape ; and that the 
combined celebration became gradually assimilated to the Passover, 
under the influence of the symbolism of the Passion. 

In conclusion, I would venture to quote some words of 
Prof. Sanday’s, which have an apposite application to the points 
that have been discussed. ‘We are reminded,’ he says®, ‘that 
the phrase xAGv (xataxAay) aprov is repeatedly used of a solemn 
act of our Lord independently of the Eucharist (Marc. vi 41, viii 
6, 19, Luc. xxiv 30). We are reminded also of the many 
instances in which attention is specially called to the “ blessing ” 
(edAoyeiy or edxapioreiv) of food by our Lord. They are the 
same words which are used in connexion with the sacramental 
Bread and the sacramental Cup. There is something in these 
facts which is not quite fully explained. There are /acunae in 
our knowledge which we would fain fill up if we could. The 
institution of the Eucharist appears to have connexions both 
backwards and forwards — backwards with other meals which 
our Lord ate together with His disciples, forwards with those 
common meals which very early came into existence in the 


1 The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 59; cf. also the important remarks on 
p. 50 f. of the same work. 

? Though St. Luke preserves a reminiscence of the earlier usage in the order 
given of the elements, his account as a whole pronouncedly reflects the paschal 
features of the other Synoptists. In the received text, also, a desperate attempt 
has been made to harmonise St. Luke’s order with that of the first two Gospels. 

®° Art, ‘ Jesus Christ,’ Hastings’ D. B. iii 637. 
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Apostolic Church. But the exact nature and method of these 
connexions our materials are not sufficient to make clear to us.’ 
It is in the hope that one such clue as is here desiderated will be 
recognised in the venerable Jewish ceremony above described 
that the present paper has been written. 

G. H. Box. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above article was written, Dr. F.J. Keating’s important 
work The Agape and the Eucharist in the Early Church has been 
published. The relation of the Agape to the Eucharist is there 
fully discussed. In Appendix I (pp. 165 ff.) the question as to 
whether the Eucharist originally preceded or followed the Agape 
is dealt with. Though the writer inclines to Bishop Lightfoot’s 
opinion that ‘ the celebration of the Eucharist came, as it naturally 
would, at a later stage in the entertainment,’ he admits that this 
statement is ‘at variance’ with St. Chrysostom’s comment in 
1 Cor. Homil. xxvii, where it is explicitly said that ‘when the 
solemn service (rijs cvvd£ews) was completed, after the communion 
of the mysteries, they all went to a common entertainment,’ &c. 
On one other point Dr. Keating agrees with the present writer, 
viz. in interpreting the expression in the Didache (ch. x) ‘ after 
being filled’ (werd rd éumAnoOjjvat) as = after having partaken of 
the Agape (p. 53). 

G. H. B. 
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THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
SARDICAN CANONS. 


THE sudden appearance of the Sardican canons on the stage of 
events, at a not unimportant crisis of the relations between the 
Roman and the African churches, is one of the most familiar 
problems of ancient church history. Apiarius, an African presbyter 
deposed by his own bishop, Urbanus of Sicca, appeals in the year 
418 to Rome; Pope Zosimus entertains the appeal, and orders his 
restoration. The Africans, who had some years earlier formally 
discouraged attempts on the part of African bishops to carry 
matters ‘across the sea’!, question the Pope’s authority in the 
matter, and Apiarius is not reinstated: whereupon Zosimus 
produces authority to support his claim in the shape of a canon 
which he calls Nicene. The African bishops, assembled in council 
to meet the Papal legates, are unable to find either the canon in 
question, or a second which Zosimus had also quoted, in the text 
of the canons brought back from Nicaea by Caecilian of Carthage, 
one of the few Western prelates who had been present at the 
great Council. Of the two canons alleged by Zosimus, the one 
ordained that any priest or deacon condemned by his own bishop 
should have a right of appeal to the neighbouring bishops— 
a provision more or less identical in substance with the fifth 
canon of Nicaea. The other contained similarly a right of appeal 
for any bishop condemned by his comprovincials: but to this 
there was no parallel at all in the Nicene canons as known in 
Africa, for according to the document on which Zosimus relied 
it was the see of Rome which was charged with the duty of 
deciding whether the case should be reheard, and if so, who 
exactly were to rehear it. In face of this divergence of texts 

1 Council of Hippo, 393, can. xxix (xxviii) ‘ut episcopi trans mare non profici- 
scantur,’ This was doubtless aimed primarily against bishops going off to push their 
interests at court. 
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the African synod decided to consult the principal churches of 
the East. The answer of one of them is preserved to us in the 
shape of a revision of the African (Caecilian’s) version of the 
canons, carried out by order of Atticus of Constantinople : 
the covering letter of Cyril of Alexandria is also extant, but the 
documents which he sent with it are supposed to have perished '. 
Anyhow there was no doubt of the main result: the canons quoted 
by Zosimus were not known as Nicene to the Eastern churches. 
But if Zosimus’ quotations were certainly not Nicene, what 
were they? They belonged to a group of canons which since the 
time of Zosimus or soon after have been generally ascribed— 
whether rightly or wrongly it is the purpose of this paper to 
inquire—to the Council, called as oecumenical but ultimately 
representing only the West, which met at Sardica in 343 * under 
the presidency of Hosius of Cordova and decreed the restoration 
of Athanasius and other Eastern prelates who had been ejected 
from their sees for their adhesion to the Nicene confession. Of 
the historical character of the Council itself there is of course no 
question: but if the twenty canons which pass under its name 
really belong to it, it may well be asked why so little is heard 
of pronouncements so important during the eighty years which 
followed the Council—why when we do hear of them it is not as 
Sardican at all, but as Nicene—or why again the African bishops, 
instead of contenting themselves with saying that the canons were 
not Nicene, did not go on to point out that they were Sardican. 
And to these reasons for hesitation we have to add the reluctance 
which historians who range themselves on the negative side in the 
great debate upon the claims of the Roman see, which divides 
Western Christendom so much more effectively now than in the 
days of Zosimus, will naturally feel at admitting that a general 
right of appeal to Rome in causes ecclesiastical was decreed in 
full council, even if not acted on, before the middle of the fourth 
century. It is small wonder, then, if doubts as to the genuineness 


1 I have myself argued (in the Guardian newspaper for Dec. 11, 1895), that 
Cyril’s answer really lies before us in the very numerous series of Nicene, Athana- 
sian, and Sardican documents which form the nucleus of the collection known as 
that of the deacon Theodosius, cod. Veron. Ix (58). 

2 It is unnecessary, I think, to enter into any disquisition on the exact date of 
the Sardican council. The year adopted in the text is at any rate the earliest 
possible, and so far the most favourable to the hypothesis I am hoping to disprove. 
Bb2 
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of these canons have occasionally been expressed, and have hovered 
in the background in the minds of many who have not expressed 
them!: and so on all grounds it seems to me matter for con- 
gratulation that this indefinite opposition should be brought 
to a head by so competent a champion as Dr. Friedrich 
of Munich®. Dr. Friedrich is a man deserving of the respect 
which is due to all who have made sacrifices for conscience’ 
sake ; he has a special claim to a hearing as the literary colleague 
and companion of the ever venerable Dollinger: and he is 
himself a scholar of very real and solid learning. We may 
rest convinced that the case as stated by him will be well and 
ably stated, and that, whether we agree with his results or no, we 
shall all benefit by the material which he has accumulated. If he 
marshals this material with (to say the least) no bias in favour 
of the claims and actions of the Roman see in the fifth century, 
I do not think that those who disagree with him need complain. 
It is an advantage to them to know exactly the full force of the 
case that has to be met. It is easier, as will appear in the 
sequel, to suggest the genuineness of the Sardican canons by 
showing the difficulties involved in the opposite view, than by 
positive arguments, which the nature of the case to some extent 
excludes. 

Dr. Friedrich’s main results can be stated in very few words. 
The canons now called Sardican are a forgery of the year 416- 
417, and the first instance of their use is in the letter of Pope 
Innocent to the African bishops on the Pelagian question just 
before his death in March of the latter year (p. 449). They 


1 An article in the British Magazine for 1846 (vol. xxix, pp. 241-68) is the only 
modern attack on their genuineness known to Dr. Friedrich. But the late Mr. E. 
S. Ffoulkes held the same view strongly: and if I may trust my recollection, 
Dr. Bright also once expressed himself to me in a sense which indicated that he 
would not be surprised to find that further research should prove unfavourable to 
their genuineness. 

2 Die Undchtheit der Canones von Sardica (Separat-Abdruck aus den Sitzungs- 
berichten der philos.-philol. und der histor. Classe der kgl. bayer. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1901, Heft iii). Von J. Friedrich, Minchen, 1got. 

Since this article was in type, a paper by the Bishop of Salisbury on the same 
subject has appeared in the Guardian for Feb. 26, 1902. Bp. Wordsworth is 
obviously inclined to accept the main conclusion of Prof. Friedrich: indeed the 
Bishop’s statement of the case appears to me at more than one point the abler and 
more effective of the two. I am indebted to his paper for several references: but 
I cannot profess that my belief in the genuineness of the canons has been shaken. 
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were written in Rome, for they present unmistakable points of 
contact in matter with Roman documents—the rescript of the 
emperor Gratian to Aquilinus sent in answer to the Roman 
synod in 380, the canons addressed to the bishops of Gaul by 
another Roman synod under either Siricius (384-398) or Innocent 
(402-417), the decretal letter of Innocent to Victricius of Rouen 
in 404 (pp. 452-465). But they were written by an African, for 
they present hardly less unmistakable points of contact both 
in matter and form with various African synods (pp. 465-472)". 
They were propounded by their forger as canons of oecumenical 
validity, and the Nicene Council being the only one which down 
to that time could lay claim to oecumenicity, it follows that they 
were propounded from the first as Nicene (pp. 472 ff.). The name 
of Sardica, in fact, was not attached to them till the sixth century 
(P. 452). 

It is unquestionably true that the forgery of a series of canons 
intended to support at a time of crisis the claims of some one 
church—whether Roman or other—to particular privileges, is 
in itself neither impossible nor even improbable: and the claims 
of the Roman church being the most considerable, the forgeries 
connected with it are no doubt likely to be the most con- 
siderable also. Yet I think one begins to feel uneasy at the 
proportions which the mass of invention and interpolation 
assumes in Dr. Friedrich’s pages. To accept the hypothesis of 
a single forgery and a single forger would have been one thing: 
to follow Dr. Friedrich in the tale of consequential forgeries 
which he unfolds is surely another—and yet some of these con- 
sequential forgeries will turn out, I suspect, to be an integral 
feature of his case. Does Bishop Gratus of Carthage, presiding 
at a council reckoned as the first of the series of Carthaginian 
councils (A. D. 348), make mention of ‘ sanctissimi concilii Sardic- 
ensis statutum’: the particular canon which contains the 
reference is spurious (p. 419). Are there words in Innocent’s 
letter to Victricius which assert that the limitation of the hearing 
of cases to the province where they arose was to be understood 

* I see that Bp. Wordsworth too considers the ‘Sardican’ formula ‘Osius 
episcopus dixit’ a ‘very strong argumént for the African origin’ of these canons, 
since only the African councils used this form, But it was the proper form of all 


Official acta; cf. the Acts of the Martyrs. It was originally, no doubt, a mere 
matter of accident in what councils it was adopted. 
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‘without prejudice to the Roman Church, to which reverence 
must be paid in all causes’—words which might be understood 
to allude to the system of appeals sketched out in the ‘ Sardican’ 
canons: this particular passage is an interpolation (p. 443). Is 
the presence of the name Gratus in canon viii! of ‘Sardica’ an 
objection against an original attribution of these canons to 
Nicaea, where not Gratus but Caecilian was present as bishop 
of Carthage: the name is a later interpolation in the forgery 
(p. 474). 

This last point brings us face to face with what seems to me 
to create, even before we approach the examination of the pro- 
blem in detail, a presumption of considerable force against 
Dr. Friedrich’s position. Grant that an enthusiastic supporter 
of Papal claims produced, at the right moment and out of a 
fertile brain, Nicene authority in favour of appeals to Rome: yet 
it remains true that this forgery—the forgery, that is, of canons 
purporting to be Nicene—deceived neither the African nor the 
Eastern churches, fell into discredit even at Rome, and after 
the lapse of a generation is not heard of again. At this point 
it is that, on Dr. Friedrich’s theory, a phenomenon meets us 
which would surely be unique in the annals of literature. The 
‘Nicene’ forgery of 416 is dragged out of the discredit and 
oblivion into which it had deservedly fallen, is revised and indeed 
almost rewritten * from the standpoint no longer of 325 but of 
343, is labelled with the name ‘ Sardican,’ and is thus equipped 
for the successful deception of posterity. Small wonder indeed 


1 The numbering of the canons of Sardica is a matter of much difficulty, since no 
two MSS seem to agree. It is certain, I think, that the canons as originally drawn 
must have been without numbers at all: probably the system which would best 
carry out the intention of the framers would be to arrange just so many canons as 
there are votes of the synod, ‘synodus respondit [or ‘ universi dixerunt’] Placet.’ 
But in this article I have thought it best to follow a printed text (Die Kanones der 
wichtigsten altkirchlichen Concilien, F. Lauchert; 1896). 

2 I do not think that any one who reads through the present text of the canons 
will think this too strong a term. The name Hosius is the only name known to be 
common to Nicaea and Sardica: the other names Januarius, Gaudentius, Alypius, 
Gratus, Aetius, are all presumably due to the ‘ Sardican’ editor—certainly Caecilian 
not Gratus was bishop of Carthage, and Alexander not Aetius of Thessalonica, at 
the council of Nicaea (see my Ecclesiae Occidentalis monumenta iuris antiquissima, 
i 84-89). One whole canon at least Dr, Friedrich expressly declares to have been 


absent from the original forgery (p. 468): and I imagine he would have to say 
the same of other canons, 
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that posterity should have been so long deceived, when one 
considers the combination of gifts employed by the ‘ Sardican’ 
redactor to this end. He knew the Greek authorities of the 
Sardican age: for he has constructed one canon out of a single 
expression in Athanasius’ Apologia contra Arianos, ot év xava- 
Alw tijs ’Iradlas (pp. 468-9). He knew the exact chronology of the 
Carthaginian episcopate: for he interpolates the name of Gratus 
of Carthage into another of his ‘Sardican’ canons (p. 474),— 
and, I suppose, it was he again who interpolated the name of 
Sardica into the Carthaginian canons of Gratus’. He could 
throw himself into the circumstances of a generation removed 
ex hypothesi a century and a half from his own with enough 
thoroughness to invent one canon about the troubles of the 
Church of Thessalonica, and another about the reception of 
fugitives persecuted for their ‘catholic’ confession. And while 
he thus revised, retouched, and added all round, he has re- 
strained himself from the least alteration on the occasions 
where we happen to have the actual means of checking him: 
for the quotations of Zosimus agree word for word with the 
best manuscripts of our complete ‘Sardican’ text. 


It will be admitted, I think, that what has so far been said 
on @ priori grounds suggests a real difficulty in the way of 
accepting Dr. Friedrich’s theory. I go on to apply one or two 
criticisms of his work and method—especially from the point of 
view of an investigation of the text of the canons: and I shall 
then pass to historical considerations of a wider and more general 
character. 

The textual question is indeed the one on which I can offer 
most that is new to this debate: for while the various printed 
texts of the ‘ Sardican’ canons are at once widely divergent from 
one another and also all of them pretty obviously imperfect, my 
own collations, now nearly complete, enable me to feel my way 
with confidence to a form of text which is more original than 
those hitherto known, and from which in different directions they 
diverge. That form of text, for the canons which chiefly come in 


This highly ingenious expedient of guarding one interpolation by another 
all but missed its aim, since the council of Gratus has been preserved in not more 
than one of the great collections of African councils. 
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question in this paper, I have printed below, pp. 395-7 : reserving 
the full apparatus criticus for its appropriate place in my edition 
of the canons’. On one preliminary point of great importance 
I am happy to find myself in agreement with Dr. Friedrich, and 
am therefore excused from labouring it here at length—I mean 
the secondary character of the Greek version of the canons 
(p. 476)*. But with regard to the Latin original, seeing that 
a correct form of text is an essential preliminary for such 
delicate investigations as Dr. Friedrich’s—and seeing further 
that Dr. Friedrich has himself abstained from consulting MSS * 


—I shall make no apology for using my own material as a 
standard for verifying his results. 


1. In the first case, the absence of the personal name ‘ Iulio’ in 
canon iii, Dr. Friedrich is right (pp. 473, 474). All manuscripts 
representing collections other than that (or those) of Dionysius 
Exiguus agree in omitting it: the right of appeal is given by the 
canon of Sardica ‘Romano episcopo’—to the Roman bishop as 


1 It is my hope, after the second fasciculus of my book, dealing with the Creed 
and Canons of Nicaea, is published, to proceed at once to a supplementary /asci- 
culus, of which the ‘Sardican’ council will form the principal element. __ 

* That the Greek text is not an independent authority, but a rendering—though 
no doubt a contemporary rendering—of the Latin, appears to me sufficiently clear 
from such readings as dwd rod idiov mpecBurépous = ‘ e latere suo 
presbyterum mittat’ (can. vii), or Kal Trois Aaixois Tais = ‘ pauperi- 
bus ac uiduis aut pupillis’ (can. viii), where Aaixois is from ‘ populis,’ a corruption 
(actually read in one of our best Latin MSS) of ‘ pupillis.’ 

3 I am afraid we must say happily abstained, if we are to judge from his solitary 
incursion into this field. In the library of Dr. Friedrich’s own city of Munich is 
preserved one of the most precious of all our MSS of Councils, Monac. lat. 6243, 
known (from its earlier home) as the Freising MS. Dr. Maassen, who was the 
' first to call real attention to its importance, showed that it contained the so-called 
Isidorian version in its most original form (Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur 
des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande [Gratz 1870] pp. 13 ff. 476 ff.).. Dr. Friedrich 
writes (p. 435), ‘In der uralten Sammlung des cod. lat. Monac. 6244, welche die 
isidorische Version in ihrer urspriinglichsten Form bietet, ist schon der 35. 
apostolische Canon iiberschrieben “ De primatu episcoporum,” und die Ueberschrift 
des 6. nicdnischen Canons (f. 10’) heisst ‘‘ De priuilegiis quae quibusdam ciuitati- 
bus competunt.”’ But Monac. lat. 6243 and 6244 are by no means the same thing : 
the latter is, in fact, only a MS of the latest and commonest of the collections of 
Councils, namely that form of the Dionysiana which Pope Hadrian sent to Charles 
the Great in 774. The ‘ uralte Sammlung’ does not contain the apostolic canons at 
all, and has no titles to the Nicene canons. 

The Freising MS (lent to the Bodleian for my use not long ago by the kindness 
of the authorities of Munich) is the same from which I printed in this JouRNat 
a hitherto unknown catalogue of Biblical books (J. 7. S. ii 236). 
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such, not to any particular occupant of the see. But when 
Dr. Friedrich goes on to say that probably Dionysius too 
originally omitted the name—a suggestion to which the MSS 
give no sort of support—I suspect his only reason to be that he 
cannot afford to allow that Dionysius, writing in the first quarter 
of the sixth century, had already a different reading from that 
of the ‘Sardican’ redactor, whom he places, as we have already 
seen, after the beginning of the same century. 

2. The second case which I select for examination—the trans- 
mission to Gaul by Innocent of a copy of the Sardican canons 
under the name ‘ Nicene ’—is one where the conclusion is, I do not 
doubt, correct, but the textual arguments brought in support of it 
are for the most part baseless?. If Dr. Friedrich had confined 
himself to citing the single MS, Brussels burgund. 8780-8793, he 
would have done enough to prove his case: for that MS gives 
(1) the Nicene canons (in an otherwise unknown version, called by 
Maassen the ‘Gallic-Spanish), (2) without break the Sardican 
canons, numbered continuously with the Nicene, (3) as colophon 
to the whole the words ‘ expliciunt canones cccxviii episcoporum ” 
Niceni transcripti in urbe Roma de exemplaribus sancti Innocenti 
episcopi.’ But he goes on to quote (p. 450) four more authorities 
for the connexion of ‘ Sardican’ canons with Pope Innocent—the 
collections called by Maassen ‘the Cologne MS,’ ‘the Albi MS,’ 
‘the Corbie MS,’ and the ‘Spanish epitome’: though in fact in 
every one of the four the name of Innocent has nothing to do with 
the Sardican canons at all, but belongs to the title of the Nicene 
canons as abbreviated by Rufinus for his Church History. I do 
not doubt myself that the data of the documents are correct in 
both cases, and that both the ‘ Gallic-Spanish’ version (with the 
‘Sardican’ canons incorporated as Nicene) and the abbreviation 
of Rufinus were sent to Gaul from Rome in the pontificate of 
Innocent—not necessarily by the pope’s initiative, but perhaps 
in answer to the request of some Gallic visitor who came to 
consult the canonical texts recognised in the papal chancery *. 


» And baseless therefore also the inference drawn by Bp. Wordsworth that 
‘when the canons were first circulated in Gaul and Spain . . . they were fortified 
with a name that gave them credit and protected them against criticism,’ 

? Maassen (p. 914) wrongly prints ‘patrum’: the MS has eprm. 

* It is true that Maassen (p. 58), while scrupulously recording the evidence of 
the MSS, interprets the occurrence of Innocent’s name in relation to the Rufinus- 
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3. The third case I select is one where errors as to the true 
text of the ‘Sardican’ canons vitiate completely an important, 
if not indeed an essential, argument. It is obvious that any 
attack on the authenticity of the canons must begin by dealing 
with the almost contemporary mention of them in Gratus’ council 
of Carthage: and Dr. Friedrich raises against the genuineness © 
of this reference two main objections (pp. 418 ff). The first of 
these is that Gratus was never at Sardica at all, for the list 
in Athanasius (Apol. c. Arianos § 50) expressly mentions him 
among bishops who were not present, but expressed a subsequent 
adhesion to the proceedings of the council: the second, that he 
could not possibly have quoted ‘concilii Sardicensis statutum’ as 
against a bishop ordaining a layman from another diocese, since 
the ‘ Sardican’ canon to which allusion is supposed to be made 
says nothing about laymen at all. Now with regard to the first 
objection, Dr. Friedrich may be right in asserting that Gratus 
was not at Sardica, though I cannot see that Athanasius ‘ex- 
pressly’ asserts anything of the sort. But in what way is the 
evidence of either Hosius in the ‘ Sardican’ canons, or Gratus in 
the Carthaginian canons, affected, if he were not at Sardica? 


Dr. Friedrich cannot surely think that Gratus could not at 
Carthage ‘remember a statute of the council of Sardica,’ unless 
he had been there! His difficulty must, I suppose, lie in the 
reference to Gratus in the Sardican canons themselves, where 
Hosius blames the fondness of the African bishops for running 
off to court, in disregard ‘as we learn from our beloved brother 


Nicene canons as due to a confusion with the true relation of his name to the 
Sardican canons. But it would still be improper to give conjecture as though it 
were fact, even if the conjecture were more certain than it is. For it does not seem 
to me sufficient reason for throwing over the evidence of the documents if Maassen 
asserts that ‘it is certain that the Gallic-Spanish version of the Nicene canons 
does not come from Innocent,’ and that ‘it is wholly improbable that Innocent 
should have sent the Nicene canons in this abbreviation [of Rufinus] to Gaul.’ 
Rufinus was an Italian well known in Rome, and his History was published in the 
early years of Innocent’s pontificate : the Gallic-Spanish version of the Nicene canons 
was apparently put together out of Rufinus and the so-called ‘Gallic’ version, without 
any reference to the original Greek. I can see nothing against, and a good deal in 
favour of, the supposition that the (very primitive) ‘Gallic’ version was brought to 
Rome to be compared with the Roman texts ; that, as there was no authoritative 
version at Rome, a new version was concocted by comparing the Gallic with the 
Jatest Italian version, that of Rufinus ; and that the new composite version was sent 
to Gaul, together with its Italian source, under some sort of papal imprimatur. 
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and fellow-bishop Gratus,’ of his earnest admonitions. So indeed 
runs the Greek?: but Dr. Friedrich has himself rightly told us 
that we must not trust the Greek against the Latin text, and in 
the Latin Hosius only says that ‘the Africans, as we learn, sicut 
cognouimus, despise the salutary counsels of our most holy brother 
and fellow-bishop Gratus.’ There is nothing whatever to show 
that Gratus was the person who gave evidence against his 
colleagues: and indeed it is much more probable that the state- 
ments to their discredit, including that of their disregard of their 
primate, came from other sources. 

Dr. Friedrich’s second objection is that whereas the Cartha- 
ginian canon is meant to prevent bishops ordaining /aymen 
belonging to other dioceses—‘ neque laicum usurpare sibi de 
plebe aliena ut eum ordinet’ is the decree which bishop Privatus 
asks for, and which bishop Gratus reinforces by appeal to a 
Sardican statute, ‘ut nemo alterius plebis hominem usurpet ’— 
the Sardican canons deal only with bishops ordaining or pro- 
moting clerics from other dioceses. Januarius moves that no 
bishop may solicit the ‘ minister ecclesiasticus’ of another bishop 
and ordain him in his own diocese: Hosius adds that every 
ordination of an ‘alienus minister,’ without the consent of the 
ordinand’s own diocesan, shall be null and void. The objection 
would be in any case, I think, a little bit pedantic: but such 
force as it may seem to have is evacuated when one finds that 
the word ‘minister’ has no place at all in the true text of 
Januarius’ canon. What is forbidden there is the ordination of 
an ‘ecclesiasticus alterius ciuitatis, that is, as I suppose, simply 
‘a member of the ecclesia of another city,’ a ‘ churchman’ in the 
proper sense of that word *. 

1 nadds éyvwpev napa Tpdrov: though even if this were the correct reading, it 
would not follow that the Council could not have learnt it from Gratus by letter. 

It has for some time seemed to me that this indication of the character and 
proceedings of African bishops throws a good deal of light on the popularity, among 
the religiously minded population, of the Donatist communion. With all their 
repellent qualities, were not the Donatists of that day less worldly than their 
Catholic contemporaries in Africa? 

? The meaning ‘ecclesiastic’ is a later one. Neither Rénsch Jtala und Vulgata 
nor Koffmane Geschichte des Kirchenlateins gives any help on the word ‘ ecclesias- 
ticus’: and Forcellini-de Vit gives nothing beyond what is already in Ducange. To 
the latter I owe the two following early references: (1) Gesta apud Zenophilum 


(Routh Rell. sacr. iv. 326: Ducange calls it the ‘Gesta purgationis Caeciliani ’) 
‘Adhibete conclericos et seniores plebis ecclesiasticos uiros’-—that the ‘ seniores’ 
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In the instance previously cited we saw that, though Dr. 
Friedrich’s textual evidence turned out, when confronted with the 
texts themselves, to have been incorrectly applied, his conclusion 
was still sound: but in this case the error does not affect the 
method only, but the result. And if the texts thus show that 
the testimony of the Carthaginian council to the ‘ Sardican’ 
canons remains unshaken by the objections alleged}, a serious 
inroad has, I think, been made already on Dr. Friedrich’s position. 
The presumption of truth seems already to lie on the side of the 
defenders of the genuineness of the canons. 

One more criticism of method, and I shall gladly pass to the 
more positive side of my task. After demolishing the testimony 
of Gratus, Dr. Friedrich goes on to say that various papal and 
other documents earlier than Zosimus have been alleged to show 
traces of acquaintance with the ‘Sardican’ canons—that Maassen 
reduced these points of contact to two only—that Léning con- 
tested the existence even of these two—and that therefore he 
himself may be excused from dealing with the matter. Yet the 
same writer, who on p. 421 passes by as worthless all evidence of 
earlier Roman knowledge of the canons, argues on pp. 460-464 
that the Sardican forger wrote at Rome because his work shows 
so ‘close a relationship both in language and in matter’—die 
grosse sprachliche und sachliche Verwandtschaft beider Texte 
braucht nicht weiter hervorgehoben zu werden—with these same 
Roman documents! Of course it was open to him to admit 
the relationship all along, and to go on to show that the priority 
did not lie on the side of the Sardican canons: but it can hardly 
be a legitimate process to begin by putting aside all alleged 
references by A to B as not worth discussing, and (having by this 


here are laymen, and not clerics, is clear from two other passages in the immediate 
neighbourhood, ‘quod omnes uos episcopi presbyteri diacones seniores scitis’ 
(p. 325) and ‘fratribus et filiis, clero et senioribus, Fortis in Domino aeternam 
salutem’ (p. 327): (2) Letter of the secession synod of Philippopolis to the Africans 
(Hilarit Opera, ii [Verona 1730] 650: Ducange calls it ‘ decretum synodi Sardicensis’) 
‘eum qui aliter quam in uero est audet euangelium praedicare quidam qui se 
ecclesiasticos esse uolunt facile ad communionem recipiunt.’ 

For the text of the Sardican canon see below, p. 397. 

1 I ought perhaps also to mention, since Bp. Wordsworth repeats it, the argu- 
ment that the formula ‘uniuersi dixerunt’ etc. is absent from this canon only of 
Gratus’ council, The answer is, I imagine, simply this, that ‘ Gratus episcopus 
dixit,’ together with the authority of the Sardican council, implies the assent of the 
bishops to the proposal of Bp. Privatus. 
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means disproved the early existence of B) at a later point to 
reintroduce the same things without further parley as undoubted 
references by Bto A. For myself I think that Dr. Friedrich’s 
second thoughts are so far best that the canons ‘ad Gallos’ (it is 
uncertain whether they belong to Siricius or to Innocent) do 
present points of contact which are fairly conclusive. But the 
question whether the Pope borrowed from the ‘ Sardican’ canons, 
or the ‘Sardican’ canons from the Pope, will of course be answered 
differently by Dr. Friedrich and by his opponents. 


If I estimate rightly the results so far attained, whether from 
a priori considerations of probability, or from criticism of various 
details of argument and of method, they are such as to raise 
a serious presumption against the tenableness of Dr. Friedrich’s 
thesis, and therewith to favour, at least negatively, the genuineness 
of the texts in question. It is time however to proceed to indicate, 
at least in outline, those lines of investigation which seem likely 
to be most fruitful of positive data. And the two things which 
I have most in mind about these ‘Sardican’ canons—their position 
in the early collections of canon law, and their relation to the 
circumstances of the fourth century—are both points in which 
breadth of treatment is specially to be desired. The evidence 
must be weighed as a whole: and it is just this which I think 
Dr. Friedrich, in the midst of much that is interesting and up 
to a certain point effective in detail, has failed to do. 


I. The ‘Sardican’ canons in relation to the history of the 
carly collections of canon law. 

In estimating the evidence, especially the chronological evidence, 
of the early canonical collections, it is important to keep three 
stages distinct and separate in one’s mind :— 

(1) There are firstly (reckoning backwards) the MSS actually 
extant, the dates of which can be settled on palaeographical— 
perhaps, in view of the relative paucity of uncial MSS, one should 
rather say on palaeographical and historical—grounds. The 
MSS anterior to about A.D. 700 which contain the Sardican 
canons are the following: the Verona fragment, Veron. lix (57), 
saec. vil; the Corbie MS, Paris. lat. 12097—in a piece of very 


* Maassen (p. 761) ascribed this MS to the seventh century, Reifferscheid 
(Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Italica i 28) to the eighth: I ventured myself to 
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beautiful uncial writing at the end of this composite MS, saec. vi 
exeunt. ; the Justel MS (which came from Fleury), Bodleianus e 
Mus. 100-102, saec. vi-vii; the Toulouse MS 364, saec. vii!; 
the Cologne MS cexii, saec. vii; the Lyons MS (Berlin 83 and 
Petersburg F II 3) saec. vii*. 

(2) There are next the dates, earlier than the MSS themselves, 
at which the collections represented in the MSS were put 
together: for if a ninth-century MS, for instance, contains no 
material of a date later than the sixth century, we should be 
justified, in the absence of any contrary indications, in concluding 
that the collection itself was made in, or not much later than, the 
sixth century. But lest my own conclusions here should be 
thought to be biassed by the requirements of my argument, 
I confine myself under this head to repeating the results given 
by Maassen. Besides the Dionysian collection or collections— 
which we know to have been made before 523—Maassen ascribes 
to the sixth century the following collections containing the 
complete Sardican canons: (a) Freising MS, Monac. lat. 6243 
(perhaps even end of the fifth century), p. 479; (4) Quesnel 
collection, if I understand rightly what he means to imply on 
p. 490; (c-f) collections of St. Blaise, Vatican MS, Chieti MS, 
Justel MS (p. 500); (g) Cologne MS cexii, p. 584; (4) St. Maur 
MS, Paris. lat. 1451, p. 623. To these we may add the Verona 
MS, lix (57), which itself belongs, as we have seen, to the same 
century ; and we have, counting the two editions of Dionysius 
separately, no less than eleven distinct collections earlier than 
A. D. 600. 

(3) But there is yet a third stage which lies behind the complete 
collections represented in our MSS: for these collections them- 
plead for an earlier date than either in a paper on Verona MSS of Canons in the 
Guardian for Dec. 11, 1895: and I find myself supported by the authority of 
Dr. L. Traube, in his very striking paper Perrona Scotorum (reprinted from the 
Munich Sitzungsberichte, 1900, Heft iv pp. 469-538) p. 507, who pronounces 
definitely for the sixth century. 

1 Maassen on the information of others ascribed this MS, which he had not himself 
seen, to saec. ix or viii-ix (p. 592): but I was able to show, in a paper in this 
Journat (J. T. S. ii. 266-273), that it must belong to the seventh century, and 
that it was probably written at Albi. 

? I have not yet seen this MS, but as the Petersburg portion appears to contain 
the complete Dionysiana it no doubt includes the Sardican canons. The history 
of this MS I discussed in J. 7. S. i 435-441: the date of the Berlin portion is given 
by Traube, of. cit. p. 521, as seventh century. 
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selves must have grown up gradually and piecemeal. The large 
collections were formed out of the aggregation of smaller ones. 
Each collection will at one moment present points of contact 
with one of the other collections, at another with another. Thus, 
to take an instance or two of the manifold combinations of 
similarity and divergence, the four collections of St. Blaise, the 
Vatican, Chieti and Justel, are grouped together by Maassen as 
‘four related Italian collections of the sixth century’: yet only 
two of them agree in giving the same version of the canons of 
Nicaea. Conversely the Italian ‘Verona fragment’ and the 
north-Gallic collection of Corbie are as independent as two 
canonical collections could well be: yet both give the names 
of the Nicene Fathers in a form shared by no other MS. And 
the same Verona MS is joined by another Gallic collection, that 
of St. Maur, in a similarly isolated way for the canons of Ancyra, 
Neocaesarea and Gangra. Again the same text (or, in the 
case of the Greek councils, the same version) will appear in 
different groups of collections in quite different families of text : 
and time must be allowed for the development of these differences 
before the final collections of the sixth century were made. 
Especially is this the case with the Sardican canons. Maassen, 
after enumerating the collections containing them, wrote that 
‘between all these collections great variations of text exist .. . 
In the division of the canons there are great variations . . . To 
restore the original Latin by means of the extant material would 
not be an easy task.’ I think indeed that he overrated the 
difficulty of restoring the original text: but the variations on 
which he lays emphasis do exist, and they seem to me to prove 
quite incontestably that the text had a long and tangled history 
behind it at the time when the canons were incorporated into the 
various collections of the sixth century. In fact the view that 
the complete canons, as we have them, are a product only of the 
same sixth century seems, in face of this evidence of the canonical 
collections, to be nothing less than impossible. 

But let us suppose, what might well be the case, that Dr. 
Friedrich or some supporter of his were prepared so far to 
modify the thesis of the pamphlet under review as to throw back 
to the middle of the fifth century the revision of the canons which 
gave them their present form and their Sardican name:, yet 
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still, though some textual difficulties would be removed, enough 
would remain to be fatal (in my judgement) to the thesis even as 
emended. I do not see, for instance, what answer could be given 
to the following line of argument. Of all the numerous collections 
which contain these canons in some form or other, some treat the 
canons simply as Nicene—one indeed (as we have seen) does this 
on the authority of ‘the holy bishop Innocent’—others treat 
them simply as Sardican—others again echo the disputes of 
418-19 by explaining that the canons are not found in Greek 
but in Latin only’. Now it is the very core of Dr. Friedrich’s 
theory that the canons as originally labelled Nicene, and the 
canons as ultimately ascribed to Sardica, were by no means the 
same thing, the Sardican reviser having recommended his edition 
to acceptance by the addition of a good deal of local colour. 
Since then we are fortunate to find extant one group of MSS 
with the Nicene label to the canons, and another group with the 
Sardican ascription only, we should expect to find this difference 
of local colour reproducing itself as between the two groups, 
Yet there is not in fact, to the best of my knowledge, a single 
instance of the absence from our ‘Nicene’ MSS of any one of 
the features supposed to be peculiar to the ‘ Sardican’” recension. 
We are required therefore to believe that the respective collectors 
or copyists to whom we owe our various ‘ Nicene’ MSS went 
carefully through their texts, incorporating from the later re- 
cension every fragment of ‘ Sardican’ handiwork, and yet retained 
in their titles just that discredited claim to the name Nicene of 
which it was the special object of the ‘Sardican’ interpolator 
to get rid. If there are those to whom the difficulties of this 
view seem less than insuperable, Iam afraid that 1 cannot agree 
with them. 

* As Nicene six—Brussels burgund. 8780-8793, Quesnel collection, Chieti MS 
(Vat. Reg. 1997), version prefixed to the collection proper of the Freising MS, Veron. 
lix (57), Toulouse MS 364 (at one place: at another it has, from Dionysius, ‘Canones 
Sardicenses’); as Sardican five—Dionysius Exiguus (both editions), St. Blaise 
collection, Vatican collection, Justel MS: as ‘found in Latin but not in Greek’ 
four—Freising MS, Wirzburg MS Mp. th. f. 146, Kéln MS ccxii, St. Maur MS— 
but all four contain somewhere or other the name of Sardica. 

There is no real doubt that the Justel MS goes with the Sardican group, though 
the MS has been mutilated and has lost the ‘incipit’ of these canons. I hope 
shortly to have an opportunity of publishing in the JouRNAL an account of this MS, 


which has been just discovered to have come from Fleury, and of Justel’s curious 
dealings with the leaves containing Sardica. 
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II. That not more than one main recension of these canons can 
be shown to have existed—that the hypothesis of a Nicene and 
a Sardican stage in the history of these canons is a figment— 
these results seem to follow from the evidence of the history 
of the canonical collections. I believe that the diversities of text 
(which do exist, though diversities of recension do not) would 
justify us amply in throwing back the common archetype into 
the fourth century. But I prefer to take the line that, the 
opposing hypothesis being now sufficiently discredited, we are 
entitled to demand whether the hypothesis of the genuineness 
of the canons will not better suit the facts of the case. And 
I go on therefore to the second line of inquiry which I pro- 
posed, namely, the relation of the Sardican canons as we have 
them to the conditions of Western Church history in the 
middle of the fourth century. I cannot pretend to speak here 
with any special authority ; and yet I should like to call atten- 
tion to some aspects of the evidence which seem to be either 
passed over altogether, or unduly minimised, in Dr. Friedrich’s 
argument. 

Let us try to place ourselves in imagination in the position 
of an able and prominent Western churchman like Hosius at 
the time of the meeting of the Council of Sardica. He would 
know that it was not the first Western council to lay down rules 
for the solution of particular difficulties and the guidance of 
bishops in certain defined cases: his own Spanish churches had 
drawn up such a code at Elvira about 305, and the repre- 
sentatives of the combined Western churches had followed suit 
at Arles in 314. But something more was beginning to be 
wanted than a mere code of rules: the Church had judicial 
functions to exercise as well as legislative, and if the individual 
bishop’s independence was to be limited, for instance, on the 
question of principle whether the profession of actor or charioteer 
ipso facto debarred a man from Christian communion, it might 
well come to be doubted whether it was wise to leave to his 
unfettered discretion all matters of personal discipline affecting 
the clergy and laity of his diocese. Hosius would remember 
that twenty years before he had helped at the Council of Nicaea 
to sketch the outline of a system of appeals, under which the 
bishops of each province were to meet in synod twice a year in 

VOL. III. ce 
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order to revise the judicial decisions of individual members’. 
But there were two considerations which would make it im- 
possible at Sardica simply to rest content with what was done 
at Nicaea, even if the canons of the latter council had as yet 
made their way to effective recognition in the West*. In the 
first place, the provincial organisation of churches, postulated 
by the Nicene canon, and ready to hand from then onwards in 
the East, barely existed in the West even at the date of Sardica. 
For Western Christianity, being, as must always be remembered, 
a century younger than Eastern, was proportionately weaker, 
and was not yet prepared to plant a bishop wherever there was 
a ciuitas, and a metropolitan wherever there was the civil capital 
of a province: not to say that the Eastern spirit of accommo- 
dation to civil precedents and organisation would hardly, even 
at this early period, have proved itself palatable to Western 
churchmen. In the second place, the council of Nicaea, though 
it dealt with the more pressing needs of its own day, and in 
doing so laid the foundations of a system, had left the work 
inchoate and unfinished: and the experience of the years that 
intervened between the two councils had amply shown the 
necessity for continuing and completing it. It was not only 
the clergy and laity who needed to be protected against possible 
injustice: the right to claim a re-hearing, to carry causes from 
a court of first instance to a court of appeal, could as legitimately 
be demanded by bishops. The very object of the meeting of 
the Sardican council was to pronounce upon the cases of Atha- 
nasius and other episcopal victims of Arian persecution: and 
it was not to be expected that a general council should be sum- 
moned every time that the sentence of a local or provincial synod 
called for reconsideration. At Antioch, in 341, the Eastern 
bishops had indeed contented themselves with deciding, in this 


4 Nicaea can. v. 

? Probably it was only through the stress of the Arian struggle in the years after 
the council of Sardica that first the Creed and then the Canons of Nicaea came to 
be placed on a pinnacle of commanding and unique authority. St. Hilary of Poitiers 
in 356 was still unacquainted with the Creed: and of the numerous extant versions 
of the Canons those that can go back to any part of the fourth century are very few 
—one from Italy, the Chieti MS (Vat. Reg. 1997), one from Gaul, the Gallican 
version (MS Kéln ccxii and Paris. lat. 3838), and perhaps one from Africa, 
Caecilian’s version ; besides the fragment from the Freising MS (Monac. lat. 6243), 
printed by Maassen p. 922, which is probably also Italian. 
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matter of episcopal trials, (a) that if the bishops of the provincial 
synod—the court of first instance—were divided in opinion, the 
metropolitan should call in bishops from the next province to 
help in adjudicating the case (can. xiv) ; (4) that if the provincial 
synod was unanimous, no appeal could lie at all (can. xv). But 
they doubtless took their cue from the policy of upholding as 
final the synodical condemnation of Athanasius at Tyre in 335: 
while the Westerns at Sardica would of course be actuated by the 
contrary desire of providing means by which similar condem- 
nations could be revised. What line then was to be suggested ? 
An appeal to the Emperor? Special precautions had been taken 
against this at Antioch (can. xii): and it was not likely to find 
more favour in the West. But if the court was to be eccle- 
siastical at all, then, in the absence of any highly articulated 
church organisation in the Western provinces, there was no 
alternative open. The thoughts of Hosius and of other Western 
churchmen could not fail to be drawn to the Roman see, with its 
large body of clergy, its central position, its immemorial antiquity, 
its acknowledged primacy, and to find in the Roman bishop a 
natural arbiter in the thorny question of episcopal appeals. 

If we now turn to the Sardican canons themselves, we find 
exactly what we have seen reason to expect if they really belong 
to A. D. 343, namely, some sort of separate provision for clerical 
and episcopal causes. Clerical appeals may be carried to the 
‘ episcopi finitimi,’ that is practically no doubt to the comprovincial 
bishops: but these bishops are spoken of rather as a concourse 
of individuals than as an organised body, and there is no mention 
in this connexion either of the word ‘synod’ or of the word 
‘metropolitan *.’ The whole regulation is of a loose and elastic 

1 Even the elaborated system of the council of Chalcedon—though it is true it does 
not deal specifically with appeals, probably because the Antiochene regulations had 
become Canon Law for the East—is entirely ecclesiastical, and in one case recourse 
to the secular courts is definitely forbidden (can. ix). It is interesting to notice the 
tendency at Chalcedon to erect the ‘throne’ of the bishop of Constantinople into 
the apex of the whole system of church judicature (canons ix, xvii). 

2 Only once in the whole series of the canons is allusion made to metropolitans, 
where it is laid down that petitions to the emperor must be forwarded through 
‘coepiscopum nostrum . . . qui in maxima ciuitate id est metropoli consistit’: such 
is the true Latin text, and with it agree the Greek version and the retranslation 
from the Greek preserved in the collection of the deacon Theodosius, cod, Veron. 


lx (58). Ido not think a more satisfactory test of antiquity could easily be found 
than in the method of representing in Latin the word ‘ metropolitan.’ The Greek 
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character, better fitted (one would say) to the ideas of 343 than to 
those of 416. Episcopal appeals, on the other hand, are to be 
dealt with through the intervention of the see of Rome, but the 
distinctions (if any) between the two canons which deal with the 
subject—canons iii and vii—are not easy to unravel. On the whole 
it would seem that the provisions of the former canon are more 
general and include, even if they have not specially in view, a less 
serious class of cases, such as disputes between two bishops, while 
the latter applies only to actual trial and deposition and defines the 
machinery of appeal more minutely. In the first case, if the defeated 
bishop claims a rehearing, then either the bishops who have acted 
as judges or the bishops of a neighbouring province (not apparently 
the unsuccessful litigant himself) may refer to the bishop of Rome, 
‘in honour of the memory of Saint Peter,’ the question whether 
the trial ought to be reheard, and if so who were to rehear it: 
the judges in the latter case are apparently to be selected by the 
Pope from among the local bishops. But in the second and 
fuller series of prescriptions, the right of appeal is given direct 
to any bishop deposed after trial by the bishops of ‘the region’: 
the Roman bishop has to decide (a) as before, whether the case 
is to be reheard at all, and (6) if it is, whether the bishops of the 
next province’ (to that from which the appeal comes) will suffice 
to decide the case, or whether the assistance of a presbyter-legate 
from Rome will be desirable. In neither class of cases is there 
any provision for the Pope’s calling up the business into his own 
court and exercising personal jurisdiction. 
canons of Nicaea use 6 pyrpomoAirns (can. iv) without qualification or explanation : 
but in Latin versions of the Nicene canons ‘metropolitanus’ alone does not appear 
before a. D. 419 and later, in Atticus, Isidore, Prisca ; ‘metropolitanus episcopus’ in 
Caecilian, Rufinus, and Dionysius; while three earlier versions avoid the word 
altogether by a paraphrase, the Gallican having ‘qui in metropoli sit constitutus,’ 
the Gallo-Spanish (which here, as often, is indebted to the Gallican) ‘ qui metropolim 
tenet,’ and the Chieti ‘qui in ampliori ciuitate prouinciae uidetur esse constitutus, 
id est in metropolim ’—the closeness of this last rendering to the Sardican phrase is 
particularly striking, and may perhaps point to some near relationship between 
the Sardican canons and this very early version of the Nicene. A similar 
instance of antique phraseology was noticed above (p. 379, note 2) in the use of the 
word ‘ ecclesiasticus.’ 

1 «Episcopis qui in finitima et propinqua prouincia sunt,’ and in the previous canon 
‘ episcopis qui in proxima prouincia morantur”: the corresponding phrase in can. xiv 
of Antioch (see above, p. 387) is dwd rijs mAnovoxwpou énapyxias érépovs Tivds. These 
indefinite phrases appear to embody the first tentative attempts to arrive at some 
system of checks on the action of the individual province. 
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These prescriptions, in their very vagueness and indefiniteness, 
seem to be exactly what we should expect in the first legislative 
attempts of Western churchmen to guard against the opposite 
evils of episcopal or clerical immunity and individual or pro- 
vincial injustice. In a system of judicature which allowed and 
yet limited appeals, which left each case to be dealt with by 
local knowledge and yet introduced an arbiter superior to local 
prejudice, I can see nothing alien to the needs of a generation 
which was feeling its way to an increasing closeness of federation, 
or to the circumstances of a moment when the Pope had just 
earned the special gratitude of all catholic Christians by giving 
audience to the protest of Athanasius against his synodical con- 
demnation in the East. We have only to look on to the 
documents of the next generation, as they are recorded by 
Dr. Friedrich himself (pp. 424-432), to be sensible of a change 
in atmosphere: what had been vague and misty at Sardica is 
sharp in outline and definite in tone, now that it is Damasus 
who asks and Gratian who sanctions. The echoes of Sardica 
are still heard in the ‘concilium episcoporum finitimorum’ and 
the ‘quos Romanus episcopus iudices dederit.’ But it is the 
new elements which are most significant—the judicial function of 
metropolitans, the stated number of bishops who form a court, the 
personal jurisdiction in appeals, the quasi-oecumenical position 
of the Roman bishop’. If the Sardican canons were forged in 
the Roman interest a generation later still than Damasus and 
Gratian, their author did his work imperfectly indeed. 


To show that the Sardican canons fit the conditions, as far as 
we can restore them, of the middle of the fourth century, is not 
of course to say that there are no difficulties in the history of their 
transmission. It ‘s well known, and is of course the starting-point 
of all doubt as to their genuineness, that after the almost con- 
temporary allusion in the council of Gratus a deep obscurity 
falls upon them, which is not wholly lifted till we find Zosimus 
in 418 pressing upon the African churches the observance of two 
of them, which he quotes verbatim, on the ground not of their 


1 e.g. the phrases ‘ad metropolitani per locorum iudicia dedicatur examen,’ ‘uel 
Si ipse metropolitanus est’ (contrast p. 387, n. 2 above): ‘concilium quindecim 
episcoporum finitimorum’ : [Damasus] ‘ qui in omnes iudex fuerat constitutus.’ 
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Sardican but of their Nicene origin. And even the reference 
to the Eastern churches hardly sufficed to convince the Romans 
of the truth of the African assertion that the canons in question, 
whatever they were, were not Nicene, seeing that St. Leo in the 
case of Flavian of Constantinople, A.D. 449-450, still bases the 
right of appeal upon ‘ Nicene’ canons !. 

Strange as is this sudden appearance of the Sardican canons 
under the guise of Nicene, it becomes less strange if we reflect 
a little on the history of the origines of Western canon law in 
the interval between the Sardican council and the episcopate 
of Zosimus. We have already noted the trend towards conciliar 
legislation at the beginning of the fourth century : we have noted 
also the difference then existing between the development of the 
Eastern and of the Western churches. Thus we are prepared to 
find that—while in the East a more or less continuous chain 
of codes extends from Ancyra, Neocaesarea, and Nicaea in the 
first quarter of that century, through Antioch, Gangra, and 
Laodicea in the middle of the century, down to Constantinople 
(381) near its close—in the West the Church of Spain has pre- 
served nothing between Elvira (c. 305) and Saragossa (c. 380), 
the Church of Gaul nothing between Arles (314) and Valence 
(374), and the Church of Africa nothing between the council 
under Gratus (c. 348) and that under Genethlius (390). The 
very germs of the root-principle of canon law were therefore 
absent from the mind of the Western Church during the greater 
part of the century, since the conception of a body of law which 
might be consulted with fair prospect of success in the solution 
of future difficulties as they arose postulated the survival and 
collocation of something more than the records of councils so few 
in number and so diverse in origin. Possibly it was not till the 
pressure of the great doctrinal struggle with Arianism relaxed 
that Western Churchmen found leisure to take up again the 
threads of conciliar legislation. Anyhow, from whatever cause, the 
chronological commencerr ent of the more or less continuous series 
of known canons and decretals is extraordinarily well defined. 

* Leo Epp. xliii, xliv, lvi: ‘quam autem post appellationem interpositam hoc 
necessarie postuletur, canonum Nicaeae habitorum decreta testantur quae a totius 
mundi sunt sacerdotibus constituta,’ ‘eo quod libellum ad apostolicam sedem miserit 


- ++ per eos qui directi fuerant in concilio a reuerendissimo episcopo Romae, qui 
secundum definitiones Nicaeni concilii consueti sunt interesse.’ 
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Spain has her two councils of Saragossa in 380 and Toledo in 
4co—after which the barbarian invasions bring the conciliar 
movement for the time to a sudden check. Gaul has her councils 
of Valence in 374, of Nimes about 395, of Turin in 401. Africa 
has councils at Carthage in 390, at Hippo in 393, at Carthage in 
397 and 401, at Milevum in 402, at Carthage again in 404, 405, 
407 and so on. The first extant papal decretals belong to 
Siricius, 384-398; the first large group of them to Innocent, 
402-417. Clearly then, whether or no other earlier councils had 
drawn up similar codes, now lost, of disciplinary enactments, it 
was at just the turn of the fourth and fifth centuries that the 
movement for preserving, collecting, and consolidating began more 
or less simultaneously in the principal Western churches: the 
foundation stones of the imposing edifice of the later mediaeval 
canon law were laid about the year 400. But these earliest 
nuclei of local and contemporary legislation had no natural place 
for the canons of a council so alien, both in time and place, as 
Sardica. Ifthe African corpus iuris embedded in the acts of the 
Carthaginian council of 419 omits entirely the African synod 
under Gratus!, it is small wonder that Augustine and other 
African Churchmen should have been equally ignorant of the 
synod of Sardica ?. 

Probably the Roman Church had not quite so completely lost 
sight of the Sardican canons, even in the interval between the 
pontificates of Julius and Siricius when no direct proof of their 
employment can be found. And if it is objected that a Pope 
like Siricius’ predecessor, Damasus, under whom so much was 
heard and so much was done with regard to the prerogatives 
of the Roman see, would have placed in the forefront of his 

1 This is true of the council as such, though it is also true that its canons were not 
wholly lost sight of, since can. v of the council of 419—which Aurelius introduced 
under the phrase ‘terminos patrum statutos’—turns out to be an almost verbal 
repetition of can. xiii of the council under Gratus, while Augustine also (Zf. Ixv: 
ed. Bened. ii 117) quotes the substance of Gratus’ canon xi with the words 
‘concilio statutum.’ [I owe these two references to Bp. Wordsworth’s paper.] 
But in view of the complicated history of the African codes, it is impossible to say 
whether Augustine at least may not have derived his knowledge of the canon from 
some intermediate code rather than direct from Gratus’ council. 

* Dr. Friedrich of course accepts as genuine the documents of the Sardican 
council other than the canons: but Augustine only associated the name of Sardica 


with the Arian secession synod, which we distinguish as the synod of Philippo- 
polis (Ep. xliv 6; contra Cresconium iii 38 [34], iv 52 [44]). 
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argument the synodical sanction for appeals to Rome given at 
Sardica, I answer that jthat is just what he would have declined 
todo. We have his own testimony to the far-reaching assertion 
that councils could not give what Christ Himself had already 
given. ‘ Sancta Romana ecclesia nullis synodicis constitutis ceteris 
ecclesiis praelata est, sed euangelica uoce Domini et Saluatoris 
nostri primatum obtenuit’: those are the words of Damasus’ 
synod of 382 de explanatione fidei'. He who claimed the suc- 
cession to the keys of the Kingdom direct from Christ through 
Peter, might hesitate to appeal in so many words to the sanction 
of Sardica, however gladly he availed himself in practice of the 
privileges accorded by that synod to his see. It was not till 
the name of Sardica was merged in that of Nicaea that the Roman 
bishops could afford, without derogation to their claims, to shelter 
themselves under the authority of a council. 

This is one side of the facts: and I think it sufficiently accounts 
for the absence of traces, in Rome, of any use by name of the 
Sardican canons under Damasus, and outside Rome, of any 
current acquaintance with them in the early fifth century. The 
other side is the unique and unquestioned authority which the 
canons of Nicaea had by A.D. 400 won everywhere in the West. 
To the cause of the Nicene faith, and its heroic champion, the 
West had adhered through good and evil report: and by the 
time the brunt of the struggle was over and the issue no longer 
doubtful, the lightest word of the great Council was almost as 
final as Scripture itself. Other conciliar rules and regulations 
might have weight: these had binding force and from their 
verdict there was no appeal. Nowhere was this feeling expressed 
more strongly than at Rome. ‘No canons, wrote Innocent, when 
the Eastern bishops had pleaded the sanction of the Antiochene 
canons for the course taken against St. Chrysostom, ‘ were binding 
on Catholics, save those of Nicaea.’ 

From these two currents of feeling, in themselves comparatively 
simple—the growing desire for a body of authoritative Church 
law, and the profound deference paid to Nicene law—there 
followed, when they met and mingled, some curious develop- 
ments. That a good deal which was foreign to the intentions,. 
or at any rate to the expressions, of the Nicene Fathers was read 

See J. T.S. i 560. 
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into the imperfect Latin versions of the canons was the first 
result. If Julius tells us that the Nicene council allowed appeals 
(not from one bishop to a synod, but) from one synod to another, 
he clearly misunderstood the fifth canon: but such a misunder- 
standing is just possible with the Chieti version, or even indeed 
with the Greek original. If Innocent speaks of the ‘canons’ as 
debarring from the clergy any who had intentionally mutilated 
so much as a finger, this extension of the meaning of the first 
canon of Nicaea might just be covered by a strained interpretation 
of either the Chieti or the Gallican version’. How perilously 
easy it was found to go even further than this, and include 
under the venerable name Nicene all that was ancient enough 
for its true history to be wrapped in obscurity, can be amply 
illustrated from documents that are quite innocent of any con- 
nexion with the papal interest. A series of canons from Ancyra, 
Neocaesarea, Gangra, and Antioch are given in a very early 
‘Gallic’ version with the recurrent title ‘in synodo Niceno,’ and 
are numbered continuously with the canons of Nicaea*. It was 
no doubt in reliance on this version that as late as 517 the council 
of Epaon speaks of an Ancyran canon on homicide as that which 


‘the ancient canons of Nicaea have decreed,’ and that Gregory of 
Tours speaks of ‘reading out the decrees of the Nicene canons’ 
when the words that he goes on to quote are taken from the 
canons of Gangra*: and it was no doubt also as a solution of 


* ‘Qui partem cuiuslibet digiti sibi ipse uolens abscidit, hunc ad clerum canones 
non admittunt’ (Friedrich, p. 422): the Greek of Nic. 1 has the same word twice 
. . . but the Latin versions universally change from ‘castratus,’ 
* sectus,’ ‘ consecatus’ to ‘ abscidere.’ For points of contact in detail cf. Chieti, ‘ si 
quis autem sanus ipse se absciderit’ and Gallican ‘canon ad clerum admitttt.’ 

* Printed in Maassen, pp. 939-943, from the only known authority, namely the 
citations in the ‘systematic’ collection of the St. Germain MS, Paris. lat. 12444. 
The version is rather an abbreviation than a translation: and a further abbreviation 
of the abbreviation is to be found in the MSS of the ‘Spanish epitome’ (Maassen, 
pp. 648, 649), from which Mansi printed it, iv 531. 

* Conc. Epaon. can. xxxi. ‘De paenitentia homicidarum qui saeculi leges euaserint, 
hoc summa reuerentia de eis inter nos placuit obseruari quod antiqui Nicaeni 
canones decreuerunt’: it is true that Maassen (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Legum Ul, Concilia i, p. 26), following the majority of his MSS, prints ‘ Anquiri- 
tani’ for ‘antiqui Nicaeni,’ but I cannot doubt that the latter reading, which is 
given by three of the best MSS,“is right. Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. ix 33: 
‘Regredere hinc et gubernare liberos nostros, nam ego non reuertar tecum: non 
enim uidebit regnum Dei coniugio copulatus . .. tunc ego accedens ad monasterium 
canonum Nicenum decreta relegi, in quibus continetur quia si quis reliquerit uirum 
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the difficulty raised by the discovery that the canons of Ancyra 
and the sister councils were not properly Nicene, that three of the 
early Gallic collections introduce the Isidorian version of them 
with a prefatory canon, under the name of Hosius, purporting 
to give them the sanction of the (Nicene) council’. And this 
confusion of the other early councils with the Nicene goes back 
to the fourth century. When St. Ambrose claims the authority of 
the fathers of Nicaea for the disqualification of digamists for the 
ministry, he must have been alluding to the seventh canon of 
Neocaesarea as misrendered in the same ‘ Gallic’ version *. 

An even more striking illustration appears to be afforded by 
the documents emanating from the struggle between Theophilus 
and St. Chrysostom in the early years of the fifth century. 
<\ccording to Palladius’ Dialogus de uita S. Ioannis Chrysostomi, 
Theophilus wrote to Chrysostom that he supposed he ‘was not 
ignorant of the ordinance of the Nicene canons decreeing that 
a bishop should not act as judge in a case beyond his jurisdiction, 
or literally ‘ beyond his borders’; while ata later point the bishops 
who supported Chrysostom retorted the same canon on Theophilus 
and the Synod of the Oak, ‘you are violating the canons of the 
318 bishops at Nicaea and are judging in a case beyond your 
jurisdiction . . . we have by us your own letter in which you 
impress on our fellow-minister John that he ought not to hear 
cases that are beyond his jurisdiction*®. In each case the same 
et torum in quo bene uixit spreuerit, dicens quia non sit ei portio in illa caelestis 
regni gloria qui fuerit coniugio copulatus, anathema sit.’ This is a paraphrase 


of canon i of Gangra, rather than, as the Ballerini and Maassen (Quellen dc., 
P. 100) say, of can, xiv. 


1 ‘Qsius episcopus dixit: Quoniam multa praetermissa sunt quae ad robor eccle- 
siasticum pertinent quae iam priori synodo Anquiritano Caesariensi et Graniensi 
[se. Ancyra Neocaesarea and Gangra] constituta sunt et nunc prae manibus haben- 
tur, praecipiat beatitudo uestra ut lectione pandantur quo omnes actus modo 
innotescant quae prioribus nostris pro disciplina ecclesiastica acta sunt. Vniuersi 
dixerunt : Ea quae a prioribus nostris acta sunt recitentur. Et recitata sunt.’ So 
the Corbie MS (Paris, lat. 12097), the Kéln MS (cexii), and the Albi MS (Albig. 2: 
the Toulouse MS, from which the Albi MS was copied, is here defective): the 
form of words is clearly modelled on that of the Sardican canons. 

* Ambrose Ep, Ixiii 64 (ed. Bened. ii 1037) ‘ cognoscamus . . . patres in concilio 
Nicaeni tractatus addidisse, neque clericum quemquam debere esse qui secunda 
coniugia sortitus sit.’ The seventh Neocaesarean canon does not happen to be 
preserved in the Gallic version: but the epitome has ‘Presbyter bigamus non 
ordinetur.’ I do not think that the source of St. Ambrose’s statement has been 
identified before. 


Chrysostomi opera, ed, Bened. xiii 25 olpa: pév ce pi 70 didraypa tov 
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technical word izepdpios is employed, and it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that it is derived from the canon to which allusion 
is being made. Now not only does the word not appear in the 
canons of Nicaea, but even the underlying thought can only by 
rather forced inference be found in them: for in fact, as we have 
already had partial occasion to see, the Nicene council did not 
concern itself with more than the affairs internal to each province, 
and left the relations of provinces to one another entirely aside. 
Where then did Theophilus and Chrysostom find the prohibition 
of the tmepdpios dixn to which they both refer? The answer can, 
I think, only be, from the second canon of Constantinople in 381, 
—a canon which twice appeals to Nicene authority, and might 
thereby the more easily be treated itself as quasi-Nicene. But 
it is a noteworthy phenomenon that less than twenty-five years 
after the council of 381 Theophilus can use as simply Nicene, 
and Chrysostom instead of rejecting can use in his turn, what is 
at best not more than a Constantinopolitan gloss upon the canons 
of Nicaea 

But if the canons of so many early councils from Ancyra to 
Antioch, and even to Constantinople, thus tended by the beginning 
of the fifth century to be confused with the Nicene, what was to 
prevent the same fate befalling the canons of Sardica? Nay, was 
not the confusion even easier in this case, seeing that the relation 
of Hosius to both councils offered an undeniable point of contact ? 
Hosius was known to have been present at Nicaea, and his 
signature was the first in the long list of subscriptions: Hosius 
again was the name prefixed to most of the Sardican canons. It is 
not even necessary to suppose that the identification was first made 
at Rome: for the parallels just adduced have taken us to Gallic 
and North Italian, as well-as to Alexandrian and Constantino- 
Nixaig xavévew énicxomoy imepdpiov pi) Kpivew ib, 28 Karadveas 
Tovs év Nixaig xavévas Tin! Kal imepdpiov . . . Exopev yap 
cou kal Hs mapeyyugs TH huav "lwavvy 7d pr) deiv imepopias 
dixas. 

! This conclusion is so startling that if any other solution can be found, I should 
be quite willing to accept it. But at present I see no escape from it. 

It is worth noting, as a further curious complication and confusion, that the 
Constantinopolitan Creed is given in the Alexandrian collection of MS Veron. Ix 
(58)—ef. above, p. 371, n. I—under the title ‘Symbolus sanctae synodi Sardici.’ 
See the text as published by Mr. A. E. Burn, J. 7. S. ii 106. 
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politan, ground. Doubtless a scholar with real historical feeling 
could not have failed to notice the Sardican colour which tinges 
the out ensemble of the canons: but no one would be prepared 
to maintain that Innocent and Zosimus either possessed the 
instincts of scholars themselves, or stopped to consult scholars 
before they used the documents which lay to their hand. That 
Popes should have acted so carelessly, we may indeed with right 
deplore: but that the canons they produced were a forgery, or 
even that the title given them was given with intent to deceive, 
are conclusions, I venture to submit, which are not warranted 
by the dispassionate examination of the evidence of history. 


C. H. TURNER. 


Canon III. 

Osius episcopus dixit : 

Illud quoque ut episcopus de prouincia ad aliam prouinciam in qua 
sunt episcopi non transeat; nisi forte a fratribus suis inuitatus, ne 
uideamur ianuam caritatis clausisse. 

illud quoque prouidendum est, si in aliqua prouincia forte aliquis 
episcopus contra fratrem suum episcopum litem habuerit, non ex his 
unus ex alia prouincia aduocet episcopos. 

quod si aliquis episcopus iudicatus fuerit in aliqua causa et putat [se] 
bonam causam habere ut iterum iudicium renouetur: si uobis placet, 
sanctissimi Petri apostoli memoriam honoremus ; scribatur uel ab his 
qui examinarunt uel ab episcopis qui in proxima prouincia morantur 
Romano episcopo ; si iudicauerit renouandum esse iudicium, renouetur 
et det iudices ; si autem probauerit talem causam esse ut ea non refri- 
centur quae acta sunt, quae decreuerit confirmata erunt. 

Si hoc omnibus placet ? 

Synodus respondit: Placet. 


Canon VII. 

Osius episcopus dixit : 

Placuit autem ut si episcopus accusatus fuerit et iudicauerint con- 
gregati episcopi regionis ipsius et de gradu suo deiecerint eum, et 
appellasse uideatur et confugerit ad beatissimum ecclesiae Romanae 
episcopum et uoluerit audiri, et iustum putauerit [ut] renouetur examen, 
scribere his episcopis dignetur qui in finitima et propinqua prouincia 
sunt ; ipsi diligenter omnia requirant et iuxta fidem ueritatis definiant. 
quod si qui rogat causam suam iterum audiri depraecatione sua mouerit 
episcopum Romanum ut e latere suo presbyterum mittat, erit in pote- 
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state episcopi quid uelit et quid estimet. si decreuerit mittendos esse qui 
praesentes cum episcopis iudicent, habentes auctoritatem a quo destinati 
sunt, erit in suo arbitrio: si uero crediderit sufficere episcopos ut 
negotio terminum inponant, faciet quod sapientissimo consilio [suo] 
iudicauerit. 

Canon VIII. 

Osius episcopus dixit : 

Inportunitas, nimia frequentia, iniustae petitiones, fecerunt nos tantam 
habere nec gratiam nec fiduciam, dum quidam non cessant ad comitatum 
ire episcopi, et maxime Afri, qui sicut cognouimus sanctissimi fratris et 
coepiscopi nostri Grati salutaria consilia spernunt atque contemnunt, 
ut unus homo ad comitatum multas et diuersas ecclesiae non profuturas 
perferat causas, nec ut fieri solet aut oportet ut pauperibus ac uiduis aut 
pupillis subueniatur, sed et dignitates saeculares et administrationes 
quibusdam postulant. haec itaque prauitas olim murmurationem [non] 
sine scandalo + excitant +. honestum est autem ut episcopus interces- 
sionem suam his praestet qui aliqua iniqua ui opprimuntur, aut si uidua 
adfligitur aut pupillus expoliatur—tamen et ista nomina si iustam 
habent causam et petitionem. si uobis ergo, fratres karissimi, placet, 
decernite ne episcopi ad comitatum accedant, nisi forte hii qui religio- 
sissimi imperatoris litteris uel inuitati uel euocati fuerint. sed quoniam 
saepe contigit ut ad misericordiam ecclesiae confugiant qui iniuriam 
patiuntur et qui peccantes in exilium uel insulam damnantur aut certe 
quamcumque sententiam excipiunt, subueniendum est et sine dubitatione 
petendum indulgentiam. 

Si ergo et hoc uobis placet ? 

Vniuersi dixerunt : 

Placet [et] constituatur. 


Canon XVIII. 
Ianuarius episcopus dixit : 
Illud quoque statuat sanctitas uestra ut nulli episcopo liceat alterius 
ciuitatis ecclesiasticum sollicitare et in suis parrociis ordinare. 
Vniuersi dixerunt : 
Quia ex his contentionibus solet discordia nasci, prohibet omnium 
sententia ne quis hoc facere audeat. 


Canon XIX. 

Osius episcopus dixit : 

Et hoc uniuersi constituimus ut quicumque ex alia parrocia uoluerit 
alienum ministrum sine consensu episcopi ipsius et sine uoluntate 
ordinare, non sit rata ordinatio. quicumque [autem] hoc usurpauerit, a 
fratribus et coepiscopis nostris [et] admoneri debet et corrigi. 
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THE COMMENTARY OF ORIGEN UPON THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS: Part II. 


THE TEXT: EPH. i 15—iv 26. 


§ IX. 

Eph. i 15-17 [Ava todro dxodoas thy Spas év Kupio 
"Inood Kai thy cis mdvras dylous, oF mavouat 
Trovoupevos mpocveuxav pou, iva 6 Tod Kupiou Incod Xprorod, 
6 warhp tis Sum mvedpa codias Kal év 


[Qpeyerns 
THs Kapdias «i pi) ds trepBardv aird 7d Tis 
ovtws oidpeOa Sd dxodcas tiv spas 
5 Tiotw év TO Kupiw “Ingod év émyvice: adtod mepwricpévous Tods dpOadpods 
THs Kapdias, kal Thy els mdvtas Tods dylous, ob mavopar 
Xpictod, & wathp tis Sun mvedpa copias Kal 
10 
130 6 wathp iroxeipévou Kai otawdovs Aéyerat dé Kai THs 
mathp, ddga ti éore Kat obowwpévov' Kal prrore 
& owrnp dorep éori Adroc Kai Zodia wai wai Eiprinn Kai 
Aixasocynn, Kai Adga- ci more dvayéyparrat dd2a Ocoy, 
15 GAXo tt vonréov rov vidv rod cod. 
IX 14. Exod. xvi 10 etc. ; Ezech. viii 4 ete. 
1X 2-10: 562 II-15: 562D 


[Errata in ch, i-viii: see J. T. S., Jan. 1902, pp. 234-244. _II 28. alyious : read 
aiyeios with VIII 31. Gregg: émayyeAiav MS) 
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pev odv THs Gopias Tore, Td SE THs 
mepiaipe] dard THs Kapdias TO KAAyMMA, iva ANAKEKAAYMMENG TLS THN 
ACEZAN KyPiOY THN AyYTHN EiKONA ANC Ec 
Adzan. oddels pH Gopds Godias, Kal oddeis HNnika 
Maciic ére THN Kapdian TO THs 20 
dmoxahtipews mvedpa «i pi) (a)pa ro ris Gopiag TOV 
ris copias Siaddpws coors rove’, kal THs 
Tov émt Trois ypdppact Kadvppdtwv odx dpoiws Siaxovel tiv droxdAupw dv 
Tepiaipeitat TO KAAYMMA. 

mpos Tovras dxovereov TO ev Tods 25 
Tis xapSias’ «i yap pi) tairdv éore Kal éxiyvwors GAN’ 

6 oiovel dvayvwpile 6 radar éred€Anoro, door ev Emyvaoer 
mpéc Kypion manta TA mépata thc pic. eudaiver dowparov dicw 
kal vonriy Tod Kal TO? OwWTdC TO 30 


Tods Tis 


[i 18-20] eis 75 eiSévar (b)pas tis Tis adtod, Kai 
tis 6 Tis THs KANpOvopias év Tots dyiots, Kal Ti Td 
Baddov péyebos Suvdpews eis tols moredovras Kata Thy 
évépyeravy Tod kpdrous Tis Hy év TO eyeipas 35 
vexpav. 

kal évrpexetas vod" Kat KAnpovopia adtod mAodrov ev ToIs 
dyiou dvw Toros. 40 

xara tiv tov TlavAov didora: mveipa copias nai ris 131 
airos eloetar Ta AmoKcimena Tois Kal Oewpynoe Ta 
dvra Sdéys THs Kara KAnpovopiay adrod, Hy Siduor 
tiv dylav ravTyy Kadoupevors KAnpovopiay. 

et Kai 6 Oeds Gyiwy KAnpovopia, ds Kai ovTws 45 
Tovs KAnpovopous Tod iva, Gorep A€yomev KAnpovopovs xwpiwv 
kal kAnpovopous oikiav KAnpovopiay TOV 
vonrwpev Kal Tos KAnpovopors TOD Meod. Kal Exerai ye rovavrys diavoias 
A€ywv Toic d€ yioic Aeyi oY Ad@ceic KAHPON EN TON ASEADAN aYTON, 
mepic ayta@n, Aérer Kypioc, kal dAAaxod Kypioc KAHPONOMiAa aYTON. 50 


17, 19, 24. 2 Cor. iii 15, 16, 18 28. Ps. xxi (xxii) 28 30. Jo.ig 
42. Col.is 49. of Jos. xviii 7; Deut. x 9; Num. xviii 20, xxvi 62 50. f 
Jos. xiii 14 


25-29: 563cD 41-44: 563E 45-50: 5648 


IX 18. perapop¢ara: perapoppotra: MS 19. Trav: 76 MS 
Robinson: MS 32. buds : MS 
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yiverar & mhodros ris THs KAnpovopias rod €v 7H vG 
dyiwy tri ris Bewpias Kai rod Adyou airod xwpycdvrev 
imepBdddovre Suvduews @eod 7G cis dylovs kai mortedovtas. 
od yap Tis Tvxovens Suvdpews dd Oeod xpeia éoriv eis 1d ri 
55 tis KAjcEws Kal tis mhodTos Tis THs KAnpovopiag 
év trois dylots, dAAG peyBous Suvapews airod eyywopévor eis Tods 
mortevovtas dm’ kal éyywouévov Kata thy évépyevov tis mdvrov 
xparovons laxvos Aris Kpdtos adtod rapa 7G [lava viv dvd- 
pacra tavry rH evepyeiqg to’ Kpdrous Tis ypyodpevos 


[i 20-23] Kat xaBious év adrod év trois émoupaviois dwepdvw mdons 
Kat éfougias Suvduews Kat Kal dvéparos 
Lopdévou ob pdvov év TodTw Kal év TH Kal 
iméragey trois wébas adrod, Kai ESwxe wavta TH 

65 éxxAnola, Hrs adrod, 7d tod Ta mdvta év wan 
wnpoupévou. 

132 xapaxrnpe yytéov Tatra odx ds Kabedpiv twwv 
aicOnrav Kepévwv év otpavois dv xabéLerar Kal 6 vids éx 
Tod yap vootvTes av THs Oeias picews afiws Tatra 

70 A€yompev. yap owparixds yy KabeLopévy ev od- 
pav@, YTONOAION THN TOADN atrod. yap 6 oypandc Opdnoc elvat Svva- 
rat, TH abrod peuerpypévos ; Kal YTOTOAION THN TOAGN adrod, 
kal tH Spaxt abrod yap 6 Hoaias tic émérpuce 
TH yeipi TO YAwp Kai TON OYpaNCN Kai TdcaN THN TAN ApaKi; 

otv Kat 7d elvar @eod Kai 7d woppw airod voyrd, mdvrwv piv 
adyiwv Kai kara BovAnpa Tod Kai éyytdvrwv 
cd, tov doeBav adrod dv dyoiv xpopyrys 
OF maKpyNonTec éayToyc coy dmoAoyNTal. Gomep odv vevonrar Tis 
Kai ris wéppw airod, ottws ipyyntéov Tovs piv ayious év Tois 

80 A€yer Oar doeBeis oiovei Tois dpurrepois, 
kai owryp crricer TA TpdBata TA AC Epidia EYNYMON. 
GAAG Kai 7d Kabioas ev Seba rowdrdv éorw ‘iSpicas Kai Kai 
épxnv Supnodpevos, Kal Hv Kal dpxe ayiwy, dpedav aitors 
cai peradidors éavrod, 6 imepdvw yevouevos “Inoois Sua THv piAdv- 

85 Opwrov eis wavta oixovopiav. 

piv otv Ta Epxovta Kal Seomévwv THs Tap 

71, 72. Is. Ixvi 1 73- Is. xl 12 78. Ps. Ixxii (Ixxiii) 27 81. Matt. 
33 

54-60: 564¢ 67-69: 5645 70-83: 565 B-D 

52. 74 MS: perhaps rav, Gregg 
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émoracias Kat Ta efoucrdLovra Ta Kupredovra, Se 
cai Ta THs Wias Buvdpews peradiddvra, Twa piv dv TE aldve TodTw, rwa Se 
kal év evepyjoovra: ovdiy rovTwv dpxe 6 vids. 
detrae yap wdvta ra Gpxovra avrod dpxovros airav’ Kat efougiar go 
BéArwv éfovordcovew eLovoiav dvres Tod Xpurrod, trepexovons THs 
Tov Suvdpews rapa wacav tiv Sivayw: twa 
xuptevovta, AapBavovta tiv Tod Kupievew dd TOD Kypioy TON 
KYpleyONT@N Kuptevey Kuprever. eyeipas ex vexpdv tov Xpuwrrdv 95 
abrov év év tois éroupaviois, méons apxijs Kal 133 
efougias Kat Suvduews Kal Kupidtytos, kal mavtds dvéuaros dvopalopévou od 
pévov év aidve todrw Kal év TH péARovTe cixds yap elval Twa Kat 
dppyra Kal dvexdupyyra Kara Sidtagw ob dvépara 
dyiov mvevparos ; 

davepod Ore prpior of TG Ady Tod Meod. 
oynw yap Ere dpdmen TA mANTa Kal 7d Aci 58 ayTON BaciAeyein 105 
dypic of An TANTac Toye éx@poye ¥md aytoy SyAot Td pydérw 
mdvtas Tovs éxOpors toils adrod elyar. 5 piv obv Tis Ore 
mpdyvwow eipyrat kai todro. Erepos Katdragw Tod @eod Fj 
«is Te Tdypa épet wdvta bmératey wédas 
aitod doa ris Tagews 110 

kat abrdv imép mdvta tH exxAngla, Td 
(7d mAryjpwpa) tod Ta év Tact mAnpoupevou. 

capa Xpirrod cipicxovres Acyouevyv éxxAnoiav, mérepdv 
Tore, OS mapa Td Aowrdv GHpa, dpyavov ris Kepadijs Se abriv 
votv, Gorep Tov dvOpurov capa, ob awparos pépos éoriv Kepadr, ovTws 115 
Xpwrod éore Yuxovpevov ris airod kai whnpodpevov 
Tov mvevpatos aiTod éxxAnoia Xpicrod, dAAws wus Sel 
éay pévrocye 70 Sevrepov Td abrod 
kal aird pépos Tuyxdvov Tov ddov 7d 8& Oeiov 

mas éxkAnoia Xpwrrob Tob Ta TdvTa év 
Thypoupévou Géhouev yvavat, kal dari od A€yerar Tod TA ev 
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103-110: 567 B-D 


91. cytes MS: perhaps otca, Gregg 100, mwa 2° Gregg: om MS_itto5, 
MS: perhaps airé (cf. Heb. ii 8), Gregg 109. Tote: 7d 8 MS 112. 7d 
mAnpwpa : om MS (adr08 is the last word of a column in the MS) 118. dvO@pw- 
mudstepov ; MS 19. : (wonody MS 
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mAnpodvros GANA Tod wAnpoupévov. yap dxoAovOdrepov dv 
76 tov Xpurriv elvac rov wAnpoivra, odxi airds yap od 
134 av xwpis abrod wAjpous ywouevov. dpa dé ci Sivarar Tatra 
otrws dravricat 6 A€ywv Ort, Kabdrep Sia Kai KoWwviav 
Tov viod mpds Ta AoyiKa Gomwep TavTwv TOV 6 vids TOD 
@cod, otrws kai abrds dorepel cis EavTov dvadapBdve, tAnpérraros 
130 darodexvipevos xa’ Exagrov pakapiwy. Kal iva ye cadéorepov 
7d Aeyopevov, évvder Baorréa piv tAnpotpevov Bacireias Exacrov 
trav aifévrwy tiv Bacrrelav, tavrns év Tois 
rovrov Tod Bacéws ovdev 5{ A)ws dppodusrepov piravOpury 
ori Bacireig, Exdorov airiy evepyeroupévev airod 
78 copa, Kevov Tus bv Ore 5d év 


[ii 1-5] Kat Spas Svras vexpods kai tais duaprtias 
ipav, év ats wore kata Tov aidva Tod Kécpou ToUTOU, Tov 
140 Gpxovta tijs éfoucias Tod dépos Tod mvedparos Tod viv évepyodvtos év Tois 
viois dmevBeias, év Kai (4 )peis mdvres mote év ém- 
Oupiats capKds Ta Tis capKds Kal Tav 
vordv, Kal téxva pice dSpyis, ds Kal of Geds dv 
év der dydany adrod Hv jpas, kat Svras vexpods 

145 ouveLworoinge TS 
éfijs Kal Svtas vexpods Tots Kal tais dpap- 
135 tiats cuveLworoinge Xpiotd & Oeds, Sv év edéer Sd Thy 
abtod Kal Svras nds vexpods Tois mapa- 
év ols KaTa Tov aidva Tod Kécpou ToUrou, 
150 Kata tov Gpxovta Tis éfougias Tod dépos Tod mvedpaTos Tod viv évepyodvros 
év tots viois tis dmeeias, év ols Kal mdvres mote év 
tais Tis capKds Ta THs GapKds Kal Tov 
Siavovdv, Kat duce téxva dpyijs, cuveLwomoince Xpiotd. 


125. Rom. xiii 10, ¢f Matt. v 17 
130-137: 570AB 146-156: 570C-571A 


123. GAAG Tod wAnpoupévov Turner : GAA’ adrod mAnpovpévou MS 132, 133. & 
rots rovrov Tod Bacthéws MS: Cramer punctuates éy 
rodrov rod Bacréws. 5%, but the words év Tois dguorapévos 
bring the first sentence to its proper conclusion (unless indeed we read adroi for 
rovrov), and therefore rovrov Tod BaciAéws must commence the other sentence; per- 
haps we should read rotodrov BaciAéws (Turner) 133. dAws Swete : 
otras MS 135. Aoyuas (of XVIII 21, 22 rvxdvras BonPelas Turner: 
MSs 141. (Eph. ii 3): duets MS 


if 

i 
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parny év trois ds im’ TH TavAov py 155 
mapéAKovra. 

Odvaros Aéyerar Ta éx Tod Kat 
ipas Gvras vexpods mapamrdpact kal tais Spay. Kai 
ris “dpaprias, pdduora ered evOdde eipyrat 7d 160 
kal Spas Svras vexpods tots mapamrdpact kal tais dpapriats Kal 
{yrotpev Ta Kaxds ‘dpapriac’ Aé€yovrat, 
ai dpxai rovrwv, olovel pydérw otoar GAN émi 
7) Kai meceiv: Kai réxa dui év dxtwKat- 
dexdrw A€yerat mapantamata Tic TO Tov Tas PiLas Kal 165 
Tas dpxas duaprnpdtwv oveas Sivacba dv Kai pvddrrec Oar 
mpos TO Kal “duaprias.” 

éore Kata tov aidva tou xéopou Kal KaTa TOV 
aidva tod Kpeirroves Kéopouv dv of oreidovow; piv ow TIS 
xpovov TH TovToU TOU Kdcpou dmx dpyijs pexpl TéAovs GAAos de 
éx tod trovonve pi dpa airds éotw 6 Gpxwv tis efougias tod dépos 
TOU Tvedparos TOU viv évepyouvTos Tois Viois THs Kal 6 aidv Tou 
xéopou éeirep ws Kal’ évds Téraxtat TaiTa mavta, A€éyovtos 
év als wore Kata Tov aidva tou Kéopou TovTou, Kata tov 175 
Gpxovra tis éfougias tod dépos tod mvedparos’ év mpos T'addras dé 
7d HMAC EK TOY ai@Noc TOY ENEcT@tTOC TONHPOY Voutorer SnAOdY Ore 
{Gov Tonnpdn & Enecta@c aidn, 6 dv TG Gpxovte tis éfoucias Tod 136 
ddpos tou mvedpatos exer dvremyxeipyow THs mpos Taddras 
pyrdv, éret wept A€yerat, ds ovK 180 
eupixwv, rowdrd te TON KaipON Sti ai Hmépat TONHpai 
cicl, Kal mikpai Kai mONHpai elow ai Sc Tap@Kuka THs yas 
"TaxdB). Kat 7d oF Enoince ai@nac Keievov Sdga 
tous alavas, dv Sivarat els yeyovévat Kal A€yer Gat aidv 
Kéopou ToUTou Kal Gpxwv Tis éfougias tol dépos tod mvedpatos TOU viv 185 
evepyoivtos ev Toig viois THs év ols Kal 

Kal waparypytéov ‘ye Ott ovK Tov Gpxovta dépos Tis 
tod dépos’ ovKorv Lyrnréov Thy Tod dépos éfouciay, iva ovrws 
tov Gpxovta ravrys. Kai te Tdv 190 
tis efougias Tod mvedpatos, aépos cori rd TOT 

155. 2 Cor. xi 6 165. Ps. xviii (xix) 13 177. Gal. i4 181. Eph. v 16 
182. Gen. xlviig 183. Heb. i 3 


157-167: 571 a-c 168-187: 571 c-E 188-202 : 572 AB 
154. Tot Robinson : MS 
Dd2 
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viv évepyodvros ev THs ody dpywy éorw 
dpxwv, tmorjioas pirore wdons efovcias apxwv éori rijs wepi tov dépa 
5 viv Aeyspevos, Fris evepyet rov dépa eis tods Tis dweeias 
195 viods (kal was 8% 5 Oeiwy Soyudrwv airois 
avrod Tod ulds dweOeias dvadaiverat)’ pyprore npdc Tavras timin 
tac Zoyciac dvOorapévors tats als BovAovrat éurroreiv Kai 
els jas, viodls dweGeias. ov tavras 
tac €Zoyciac én Toic émoypanioic elvar (Gowep tac dpydc Kai rac 
200 €Z0yciac Kal Toye KocmoKpATopac én émoypanioic Huds dépos 
xatd twa Tis ‘ovpavod’ déyerat yap 
oypanoy, radra Kara Tov dépa Aéyerat. 
7d nai év ots mdvres wore, 7) 
Hace; Kal yap ovx drédwxé Te mpds Ta mpds pdvas Tas 
205 Guaprias* yotv Kat Spas Svtas vexpods Tois Kal tais 
137 Td TOIs 7d Kal ev ols Kal wdvtes 
more, iva yi) ev (a) ts wore Kara aidva Tod 
xéopou Tovrou éavrov drocwrav, olov Soxeiv. olde twa 
210 6 TlatAos émOupiav tis kal érépav tod mvevpatos, 
A€ywv ém@ymel KatA TOY MNEYmaTOC TO TINEYMA KATA THC CapKoc. 
dvactpaévres 52 trois ev tais émOupiais 
Tis gapxds érovodpev ody GAAG wAciova Kal ob pdvov 
Tis GAAG Kal trav Lyroduev riva Ta trav 
piv moiv Ta Epya Tis capKds Kal Tis TA Oehijpata Tis 
capnds, dromerruxévat THs Sdéns Kal ris Siavolas 
els 52 7d pice rénva dpyiis ds Kal of Aowmol, od« oldapev 6 te Tore 
220 épovow of ras rvevparixas picas Tas yap 6 vids 
Picea elvar A€yerar vids Spyiis, oldpeBa did 
cma Thc Tamein@cewc yeyovévar téxva dpyis, Gre 
Aixatoc émi tic Oc Kai OYy AmaptiiceTat. 


196,199. Eph.vira = 201. e.g. Dan. iv 18 (21), Matt. vi 26, Luc. viii 5, xiii 19 
211, Gal. v.17 222. Phil. iii 21 ; Gen. viii 21 223. Eccl. vii 20 (21) 


203-211: 573 B-D 212-218: 572 573A 219-224: 573BC 


203. «ai év ofs MS: perhaps év of; xai Gregg 206, 208. afs Turner: of: MS: 
the point of Origen’s argument is that the masculine éy ols of v. 3 answers to the 
mapanrapara, while the feminine éy als of v. 2 had already answered to the dyapriat 
215. Sr: Gregg : om MS 


i 

| 

| 

4 
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§ X. 
Eph. ii 6 [xat Kai év trois éroupaviors. | 
[Qpeyévys 8€ 
TO Kal piv éxAapBdvwv Kata mpd- 
yoow Kai mpoopiopov ds yevopevoy Td 
Gomep elvat év capki Kav elvar capi, 5 
otrws obK elvat yijs Kav Kata 7d aloOyriv yas tvyxdvwv. 
yap éoriv yijs, Kal ovdeis dv Toig éoriv 
én capki 4AX €n al yotv rovaide Suabéces kal TOV 
xai rovdvde eoriv émiyevos GAN’ érovpdvios, Tov 
TO TOAiTEyMa EN OYpaNoic TE XpioT@ ev eroupa- 10 
vious, Kai BaciAcia Toy Ocoy éctin, ty’ odrws KexaOexdres ev 
tois émoupaviors TG Xprotg cvvidprpévar rH Zopig xai 7h 
Aéyy rod 
§ XI. 
Eph. ii 12 exeivw xwpis Xprotod, 
Tis Tod “lopadd Kat gévor Trav édwida 
ph Exovres Kat ev | 


['Opeyérns 144 

mpos Tors vouiLovras THY TOD IopaiA Oar Tors «is 
wemorevxdras GAANV Twa Kal ovdéev mpds Kowdv 
kadov AaBeiv. Fre yap, ev 7H 
exeive xwpis Xprorod, Tod "lopayd, ds viv 5 
obxére atrav xwpis Xpiorod dAX’ oddé Tis 
Teiag Tod rots yap TON TINEyMATIKON NOMON kal kat’ avrov 
tixav lovdaiwy: Xwpis Xprotod kai THs 
modttelas Tod “lopayd, tévov vouilew elvar SiabyKady THs ewayyeAlas. 10 

Sua tovro eipyrar Gbeor ev érei 
rH mpoyvare To ovK Hoav ols ypdderar 


év aipate Tod 


X 8. Rom. viii 9 10. Phil. iii 20 11. Luc. xvii 21 XI 7. Rom. vii 14 


X 2-13: 575.4,C XI 11,12: 580¢ 


X 9. re Turner: ye MS 10, Turner: MS 
XI 8. : olkedoba MS II, : rodro MS 13. : 
MS 
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15 7d paxpdv To éyyds ard trav TtomxKas paxpay éyyis, «is 
mapdoracw THs Toppw ToD mpoatpécews Kal THs eyyLovons TS OeAjpate 
ywopeba éyyis TH aipatt Tod Kai ravrys 


Timlic 


20 Sr, Gomep éori Adroc Xpurrds Kal codia Kal Aynamic Kal 
ovtws kal Kal ovvaxréov ye ypadis & va 
abriv axpiBéorepov vonrwpev. ovv & Exwv abrov Adyov, 
zHTHcac e¥pen ds Adyov (7d dvdAoyov Kal éxi cogiac Kal ArKatocynuc Exet), 
ovrus aitov kal ds eipqyny, iva airiv Exwpev Eipyvy 

25 Kal Tov 6 Exwv eipyvyv exer Tov Xpurrdv. 


§ XIL 


Eph. ii 144, 15, 17 [6 woujoas ra duddrepa Kai rd peodrorxoy Tod 
paypod Aucas, thy év TH avrod, tiv vépov év 
Séypaow tva tols S00 cis Eva Kawdy GvOpwrov... Kai 
ednyyedicato eiphyny Spiv trois paxpdy Kal eiphyny tots éyyus. | 


160 
trav piv Oeorépwv Kal mpédrepov éyyis Trav 
5 AlA TOY aimaTOc TOY CTaypoy ayToy TA emi Tic TA EN TOIC 
oypanoic, Kat dAa Ta Kata Tov TOrov ovTw Tov pev KpeLTTd- 
vov Suvdpewv ev piria mpds tov Oedv, trav ev kdopw avOpirwv 
Gre év fv mpds airy ExOpa 7d peodrorxov Hy ppaypod 
Tod tiv avOpurwy diow TH TOY KpeTTovu. 
10 TovTO Td peadrorxov TOU ppaypod, ExOpa rvyxdvov, dud Tod évyv- 
Opwryxévar Tov kai da rodro Aéyerat ev TH GapKi adrod. 
kat mpocxes ye TO ci Sivarae Tod 
ovrws épunvevovros: ye Tov vopov, ob cKid Kai TO ypdppa 
Mucéus fv, \Atpeyin €N TCic Encypanioic” Kai éxeivos vdpos Séypatd 
15 padAov 7) vopos évrohav, dep Soypara vonrat, Katadedv- 
bat Starerxilov airov KpeTrovwy TOU Hpaypod, 
18. 1 Cor. vi 20, vii23 Jo.i1; 1 Cor.i24; Col iii4 23. Matt. vii 7; 
1 Cor. i 30 XII 4. Col, i 20 13, 14. Heb. viii 5 
20-25: 580E 581A XII 4-15: 582B¢ 
22. ére MS: perhaps Turner XII 7, 8. jv... perhaps 


++. %oav, Turner 9. KwAdov TOD: KwAdov rod MS : perhaps «wAvovros (7d 
rather than rod would be wanted), Turner 15. 79: 76 MS 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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7G vépw evrohdv Tov yap vépov évrohdv év Séypact Katapyet 
KatappovnOy ds TO rpAmma TOU évTohay. 
xatapynGels roivey Tod cwripos vépos évrohdv did THs Tov év 20 

aitois Soypdtwv davepicews cuvizyayev dudotépous, 53) ras Oeorépas 
dvvapes Kal tors ef dvOpwirwv morevovras, cis Eva Kavdv GvOpwmov. St 
AnOpwroc é« Tod dcHmépat voetral, Kal 
év Ore Ectai oypandc Kaindc kai KaINH. 


8 75 cis Eva Kawdv EvOpwrov Epunveia. 25 


[ii 19-22] dpa obv gore kat méporxor, cupmodirar Tov 
dyiwv Kai oixetor Tod Ocod, emt Oepediw tov 151 
kal Svros dxpoywraiou Ingo’, év maga oixodoph 
eis vadv év Kupiw év kal dpeis 
cig TOU mvedpart. 30 

mpos Td mpoeipnpévov Sévor tov THs viv A<yerar dpa 
Eévor Kal mdporKot, kal mpds Td Tis 
Tov "lopahA viv 7d GANA dyiwv Kal oixetor Tod Ocod. 

7a pypata Taira mporaxréov Tois Tas pices: mas yap Févor 
ot dice dyiwv Kal ras of pice: oixeior Tod ; 35 

ra. €Ovn. 

8% rovrois rots pytois Kata tov Oedryta 
kal érépov elvat rois mpodyras Kai Tos droardAovs. 4° 
el yap of pnxére Sévor al mdporxor oupmodirar dyiwv Kat oiketor 
700 TO Oepedin tov Kal mpopytav, Svros 
adtod “Ingod, év @ cuvappodoyounévy 
auger els ayrov év Kupiw, (év & Kal of eis 
TOG év mvedpart, els Meds puas oixodopis Kal vaod 45 
Tov emi TH Kal mpopyntav. «i waca 


19. 2 Cor. iii 6 23.2Cor.iv16 24. Is. Ixv17 
22-25: 582 D-583.4 31-38: 583 5844 39-50: 584 a-C 


35. MS: perhaps ovpmodtra, Gregg 44-47. &v kal of 
- . -Gyov é& Kupiy Turner: om MS: the words inserted are necessary for 
the sense, and are re-translated from Jerome 584 A-c, who is very literal just 
here, ‘hoc testimonio et contra Marcionem ceterosque ueteres hereticos qui alium 
legis alium euangelii praedicant deum uti possumus, si enim nequaquam peregrini et 
accolae sed ciues sanctorum et domestici Dei superaedificati sunt fundamento aposto- 
Jorum et prophetarum, ipso summo angulari lapide Christo Iesu, in quo omnis aedifi- 
catio compaginata crescit in templum sanctum in Domino, in quo et Ephesii coaedifi- 
cantur én tabernaculum Dei in Spiritu, unus est Deus unius aedificationis et templi 
quod superaedificatum est fundamento apostolorum et prophetarum, quod si untuersa 
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olxoBopi aifer els vady Syvov Kupiy,) 
Oévres yevopeda 16 Ywporvres cis aitois 
50 Geodoyiay airoi. 
§ XIII. 

Eph. iii 1-3 [rodrou xdpw 6 tod Ingod Spay 
vav—elye Thy oixovopiay THs XdpiTos TOD Tis Sobcions 
pot els duds, dwoxddupw éyvwpicOn por 7d mpo€- 
yeaa ddiye.] 

153 [‘Qpeyévns 8€ dyow] 

ds ppdow, xara) 7d Suvardv Lyrncavtes pa- 
pav obx dvrarodédwxe mpos 7d TodTOU xdpwv Séoptos, 7d 
todrou yap xdptv reroinka Ti pow yeyevyrat od dpa 

5 TOD pds THY Ppdow dxodrovOov ds TH drowértuxe Tov 
dperAdpevov eippadas drodeduxer, A€fovra av TodTOU xdpw 
puothpioy rod Kal peradodvar, ds Kal airos év Trois mpd rovTwy 
Eypaipa, dpeirere Thy oixovopiay xdpitos Tod Tis 

10 por els Suds tov Swép Sy Séopios yeyova ‘Ingo’ 
154 Xpiotod. vouilw yeyovévat év TO Séov yap avrov cipyxévat 
todrou xdpiv Maidos Séopios Xptotod éyvdpica 
dyno todrou xdpw Naddos Séoptos, kata eyvwpicOy por 7d 


puoripioy, ei Tis Svvarar mpds diavoia Kal ppdow 
15 émcrerevypévyy, éxeivov axovoréov. 
év ddiyous trois mpd dAnbas ebpeiv Tov 
myCTHpioy dyiov TO TlavAw. 


§ XIV. 


Eph. iii 12 [& & €xopev thy wappyciay Kal mpocaywyiy év 


48. 1 Pet. iis XIII 5. aCor.xi6 Ephig 
XIII a-11 ; 585 B-587a 11-15: 587cD 16,17: 588B 


aedificatio compaginata cresat in templum sanctum in Domino, omni labore nitendum 
est ut,’ etc. : the omission is due to homoeoteleuton, a new page beginning after Kupiy 
49. xwpodvres els adrods ndcay tiv Oeodoyiay Cramer's text adds after this 
the words abrod tiv mpocaywyiy dupdrepa év évi but this 
is only the Jemma (from Eph. ii 18) for the comment from Chrysostom which 
follows. XIII 2. xara 7d : wal 7d dvvarév MS 3. 7d ri rovrou 
yap xapv MS: perhaps ydp ri rovrov xapw or 7d Ti yap ToUTOU 7. 
é@vav MS: perhaps dnd comparing Jerome 5868 (who is 
translating literally in this sentence) ‘ pro uobis qui estis ex gentibus,’ and also 1. 10 
below (Turner) 
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['Qpryévns 157 

éan mi MAPPHCIAN éxomen ton Oedn. 
péya 8€ éorw ody éxein GAA’ év Tappyoiay Kai 
mpooaywyiy da 7d év tis €v 
Tappyoias éori Kai mpocaywyis «is tov Xpurrdv. wodAdkis 5 
ciropev tt 6 wdvta Adyw wemioteuKey els Tov Xpurrév Adyov, kai 6 
codiav meriorevKev eis Tov Xpurrov Zopiay, kal 6 
Tpavioy wemioreukey Xpurrov viv kai 6 kara 
Bwis reriorevxev cis Xprotov 


[iii 13] 81d atrodpor ph éxxaxeiy év rais OAipect pou (5)p{ Gv), Hrs 10 
éotiv 

drwniz(menoc ynép trav woAAG clye TA 
Sd aitoGpar pyoi ph exxaxeiv év tais pou aicfavopevov 
yap éavtod olov éxxaxeiv 70) Tavra déyew. 

pera tive épappocopev Td ins dott 6 15 
* airwes cior Spar, 7d évixov THs & ds TO 
Nor@, dvti rod ‘airwes’ 7d GAAos 7d 
iro. Thy wappyoiay Mpocaywyhy 7 THv wiotw Kal yap 
86§a rod Exovrds éori, Kal tpocaywy? Tov mporayopévou 20 

76 816 aitodpar ph exxaneiv év tats pou dwép rovodro 158 
elvat, “81d aitoipat itp 7d ph exxaxeiy dyads ev tais Odipeot pou, 
airwés elow tperépa ye ra ravry paddAov rp éxdox7 
todrou yap xdpw xdprrw 7a yévard pou mpds tov watépa, 86 25 
iptv xara tov Tis adrod Suvdper xpeia yap 

épet rus pds 7d Sevrepov, Adyov elyev trav 
aireivy tov pi éxnaxeiv, yeroiov elvar Sdéet 7d 
"Edecious piy exxaxdow tais éxeivov 30 
GAAG mpds TodTO mapaferéov TON TEIPACMON YMQN TON EN TH CaPKi 


XIV 2. 1 Jo. iii 21 12. Col. iv 12 31. Gal. iv 14 


XIV 2: 595 3-9: 596AB 12-14: 596cD 15-21: 596£ 22-27: 
597AB 28-36: 597BC 


XIV 4. év wappnoig MS (apparently Origen’s text of this verse ran riv év wemoi0n- 
ce mappnolay wai mpocayayqv, compare the Latins d e ‘ fiduciam in confidentia et 
libertatem,’ Turner): perhaps (compare Jerome ‘ nec tantum 
habere accessum, sed ut ipse firmior sit accessus habere illum in confidentia’) 
Gregg 10. ipav (Eph. iii 13) Gregg: éuod MS 14. 70 Tadra Aye: 7H 
Tavra Aéyew MS 29. wept abrav, with Jerome 597 B ‘pro eis’: wept airév MS 
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Moy OYK €ZoyBenicate euaiverar yap Sa Tovrwy Ste én TH 
capi TlavAou neipacméc érépos eyivero. GAAus 32 
7d pddwora to{is) raparrov Trois wept mpovoias Adyors Sre 
35 TOs pev dywrdros Kat Sixaordras dpaow Odrdpes prpias Kal 
ovpBawovtcas trois dvopwrdros Ta vopilopeva Kade ywdpeva. 
yéyparrat piv év rais mpdgeow, dx’ atrod 
pabeiv A€yovros ci KaTA ANOpwrON EN Ti Mor TO SdeEdoc ei 
40 NeKpoi O¥K éreipontat; Kat év rH Sevrépa rH mpds Kopw6iovs, oF rap Ymac 
drnoein, AdeAoi, Thc BAiyewe Hm@N Thc TH ‘Acia, Ott Kad 
YMEPBOAHN KATA AYNAMIN EBAPHOHMEN, HMAC Kai TOY 
ayroi én éaytoic TO TOY BaNATOY EcyiiKaMEN, INA MH TETOIOGTEC GMEN 
éaytoic 4AN émi Ereiponts Toye Sc THAIKOYTWN BaNdTON 
45 €ppycato timac kai pyerat, HAmikamen rap Sti Kai Pycetal. Spa yap doa hv Ta 
airod, ds A€yew Oc Ek THAIKOYTON eppycaTO HMAC Kai 


§ XV. 
Eph. iii 14 [rodrou xdpw xdprrw 7a yévard pou tov warépa. | 


160 
7d kdurrev Ta yovata cipBodov éorw GAAns THs ywomevys 
év Oat xai aitG. yap TS Ady 
kal tna én TH GNOmaTi TAN PONY KAMTITH Kai 
5 EMITEION Kai KaTaXBONiwN, Kal Adyomey pi) Ta érovpdvia THpaTa 
yeyovatwpéva, 82 xai ra KaraxOdvia Spoiws, mpds Tovrois ovde Tas 
Aaynévas rovrov Yuxds. 


[Eph. iii 15 warpid [Marginal note]. 
watpiai oiovel pvdat. ‘Opryévys Spoius. 
10 Warpids Kal avros [scilicet ‘Opryévys] eéédwxev, ob gatpias Kara 
@ccdwpov.]] 


Tod adtod, eis Tov Eow dvOpwiov (Tov) 
Xptoroy ris tictews, év Tais KapSiats 

15 Oerdrns airod idiws xara tiv ypadiy ‘ddga’ abrod dvopdler Oa. 


39. 1 Cor. xv 32 4°. 2 Cor. i 8-10 XV 4. Phil. ii 10 
37-46: 597 E-598 B XV 3-7: 598 DE 


34. Tods moAAovs Gregg: 7d moAAo’s MS 42. xara MS : but the only known 
readings in 2 Cor. i 8 are érép (k AB) and mapa (D*FG) XV 6. dpoiws mpos 
tovros MS : perhaps dpoiws, mpds rovras (Swete) or dpolws, ds mpds Tovros 
(Turner) 13. Tév: om MS 
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rod mhodrou 8} rovrov rijs Kal airod peradidors, 
ols xpiver peradiddvar Seiv, Suvdpews Kal Suvdper 8d 
700 mvedpatos Kparaiot eis tov ywpodvta avOpwrov 
tov kal mapadogorarov, bv éavrov Lav 20 
Kal év rois peréxovow aitod, Tis tictews eis Tov Eow 
GvOpwrov, rourérrt TS erdye yap év tais KapSiats Spay. 


Eph. iii 174-19 dydap éppiLopevor 
xatahaBdoGar adv tots dyios ti 7d mAdros Kal pijxos Kat BdOos 


pos, re thy rijs Thy Tod Xprorod. | 


[Opeyévns 161 

Soxet por ra codorkia ds mpds THY ppdow. mpds 
yap 7d Sen dxdArovdov jv cimeiv ‘éppLwpevors Kat 25 
Gore 7d tva BC ev dydwy eppiLwpevors Kal 
Kata Td tis adrod Suvduer Tod mvedpatos 
aitod, els tov Eow GvOpwrov tis 
eis Tov Eow GvOpwrov, kata Tas Kapdias Ta 

88 Ta Kata Tov Térov xwpls ToAotKias, 30 
py ottws Thy dpdow TodTou xdpw Ta yovard 
pou mpds Tov warépa, éf oF maca marpid év odpavois Kal yijs évoudLerat, 162 
iva 86 Spiv kata 13 whodtos Tis adtod Suvdper tod 
Trvedpatos eis Tov ow GvOpwTrov Tov THs TicTEws, 

é& Kapdiats Spay, tva kai katada- 35 
BéoOar adv tots dyiors, ti Kal pijKos Kal Ta Gore 
tavrnv peraberéov 7d tva Tod tva éri 7d ev 

ev dyday 52 eppiLwpévors cal TH Oedv, Snrovere CAnc 
Kai €Z GAnc KapAiac Kai €Z GAuc icyyoc kai GAnc Alanoiac, Kal TH 40 
Xpurrds. Kai ds pura éppiLwvrar év ot 
eppilopevar dv airy, ds oixodoui év 6 adres 
TlatAos rewprion, oikodome Ecte. 

epyov Se ext rivos viv cipnrar Kal rivos Td Kal 

rivos 73 Bdbos, Kai rivos Gpos. exer radra wavra 6 oravpos TOU 45 
Xpuerod, oS dnaBac eic fyoc tiymaddteycen aiymadwcian, Kal KaTeBH €ic TA 


39. Marc. xii 30, 31 43. 1 Cor. iii 9 46. Eph. iv 8, 9 


21,22: 602E 41-43: 603A 45-50: 603E-604B 


16. MS 34: perhaps Gregg —_rijs Turner : 
dnd rijs MS 21. Tovréorw MS: perhaps rovréorw 7d 
(Robinson), or rouréoriy (Gregg) 
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KaTatata THe fic, elyev yap Kal nai xai cic wacan THN 
airds duédpaper, éxi 1d wAdros Kal pijnos pOdcas. Kai Xpictq ye 
CYNECTayPWMENOC Kal aiTS KaTadapBdver 7d TAdTOS Kal pijKos 
50 kat cat Gos. 

épyov tod dyiou kai yrdvar Thy tis yvdicews 
705 Xpiorod. ovdeis yrdoews Svvaral 
Tov Kal Grd THs KaTalyWews THs 
Tis yrdoeus. 


§ XVI. 


Eph. iv 3 [€v omouddLovres thpeiv thy évérynta Tod mvedpatos 

nod] 

THpEt Thy TOU Mvedparos KaTHPTICMENOC TH Kai TH 

THs "AAnGelas rod Adyov kal THs Lodias pds tov Grav 

52 py 16 ayo Acramen ANTEC, Kai Sud ToDTO mi EN cyicmata, ov 

5 Lovres thy évérnta rod mvedpatos duaxdrropey cis rrelova. 

pévrovye & @eds SiSwoe araipéceic yapicmaton, GAAG 16 ayTd Kal 

«i Ataipéceic GAAG TON ayTON KypION’ Kal 


Swpetrat diaipécerc Eneprumatwn, 6 aytéc péver Oedc énepradn manta én 
TACIN, 


10 pév rots Thy évéryta TOU mvedpatos Kai Seopévois 
THpety ravrnv A€yerat ev dydwy Thy Ta TOG 
trois pndérw Exover Tov mvedparos A€youro (Gv) ‘ crovddLovres 


kaTANTAN THN ENOTHTAa TOU mvevpatos’ Ta THS EvdryTOS TOD mvEel- 


Tpeirat évérns rod mvedparos, ris 
15 kara Td évoupevous xai eis cvvayovons Tou Xpucrov. 
§ XVII. 


Eph. iv 5, 6 [els xuptos, pia wions, els eds xal warhp 
mdvtwv, kai mdvrwv Kat Sid Kal év waow dvi éxdotw 


[Opeyévys 
&a rods ovyxéovras warépa Kai vidv Td KUpLos Téraxrar rod viod 
47. Ps. xviii (xix) 4 48. Gal. ii 20 XVI 2-4. 1 Cor. i 10 6-8. 
1 Cor. xii 4-6 13. Eph, iv 13 
51-54: 604cD XVI 2-9: 608 cp 10-15 : 608 Bc 


54. tmepBadddvtws : bwepBaddvras MS XVI 4. ph év Hpiv cxiopara 
MS : omit 47 Cramer, perhaps rightly 12. A€yoro dy Gregg: Aéyoro MS 
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76 Se Oeds exit rod warpds: Kal Tovs Oiadertivoy dSdvras 
Barricpata xpnoréov pyre 

twav Geds Kai warip, ds Tis Seigas Séxa Twas Tov dpiOpdv dvOparovs, 
dv of wévre Twos vio claw, of révre Soddor, ‘ obros 
déxa éore raryp. 

mpos tovras éferacréov tiv diadopay mpobécewv, THs emt Kat ris 
kal ris ev. Kal ye eixdve xpnoréov Aros 10 
eimeiv trav yijs, rais aiyais éyorro dy 170 
ei eis Babos Exdorov épOaver Sivayis ToD gwrds abrod 
Sy elvat év otrws toivw Kal Kata Ta vonTa THY piv 
da emi wdvtwv, 7d StapKes Exacrov 
& 7d 82 Kal POdvew ev wacr ris Suvdueds Tod Deod, 15 
dore pndéva elvat xevov rdvry airod da rod év 

kat evi 82 éxdotw xdpis 7d pérpov Tis Swpeds 
Tod Xptotod vouiLouev. méTpoy TO TINEYMA 
kat xdpw & @eds, ob tic meradwcynnc oyk mépac’ pérpov 
dBwor Peddpevos tov AapBavdvrwv, xXwpodivTos éxdorov od 20 
ouppepovrws AapBdver. rel xapis eoriv ode Eprwn 
éoriv, enei yapic rinetar yApic—Aidorac xdpis Kata 1d pérpov Tis 
Swpeds Tod Xpiotod: ef xai pi) Eprwn dé, GAN’ twds ye 
mictewe yap Sidorae xdpis, emt cvvepyovons airas Thy 
Kat Trois épyos, as tov AapBdvovra tiv 25 
Kai H yApic ayToy Emé els Kevov Toodvde EKOTiaca. 


[iv 11, 12] nat abrds EBwxev tods tods 
82 todls Si8acxddous, mpds Tov 
tav dyiwv els Epyov Siaxovias, eis olxoSophy Tod Tod 


Trav mponepévew kal émipépe. ei yep Kat 
Kat waoly gorw Xpurrds, GAN’ éexdotw trav dyiwv 4 xdpis 
kata 7d étpov THs Swpeds TOU dare TOds Twas elvas 
tods mpopiras dAAous kal pera TovTovs Tousévas Kai 30 
émi 


XVII 18. Jo. iii34 19. Ps.cxliv(cxlv)3 a1. Rom.xi6 24. Rom.iv16 
26. 1 Cor. xv Io 


XVII 2,3: 609DE 3,4: 610D 5-8: 611A 17-21: 611DE 


XVII 5. 73MS ito. Turner: 7d ras MS 14. Gregg: 76 MS 
17. wat 7d évt éxdory Turner: évi Exdory MS 26. éxoniaga : the 
words that follow in MS (and Cramer) 52 éAeyev 7d mepicadrepov 
airayv navrow éxomiaca appear to be a correction of Origen by the Catenist (Gregg) 
27. The lemma from Eph. iv 11, 12 is probably Origen’s, and should therefore have 
been included in the numeration of lines in the text 
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171 cirep clvar xdpropd Siddpevov 1d pérpov tis 
Swpeds tod kai wommatvovra per xp} 
xdptopa éxovra mas edayyehioris tis Eorat, ob py 

35 i” otrws of mddec THs Oedv det 
avrois mapacyeivy GANG Kal mpodytyy anicroyc €A€ryonta Kal 
dnaxpinonta (rovodros ydp éorw & ths kawys mpopyrys), Sv dard 
Ti vomoréov. radra Suvarov del elvar tH 
éxxAnoia, payrote Kat dmoorddous, ols Sidorar td cumeia toy 

4o Kateprazecat, Suvardv Kal viv. 

xpeia Kal xpopyrav kat cis Tov KaTapTicpév 
dyiwv, xaraprifwvrat Kata Epyov tris Xpurrod Sraxovias, oixodo- 
(Kal) tod Xpictod é« ray Aidwn. 


[iv 13-15] péxpt of mdvres cis thy Tis 

45 Kal Tis émyvdcews TOO viod Tod els dvSpa réAetov, eis pérpov HArKias 
Tod mAnpwpatos Tod Xpiorod, tva pyxére Suev Kat 
mepipepspevot dvéuw ris BiSacKxahias év tov 
év mavoupyia mpds thy peOodeiav tijs mAdvns, GAnPedovres ev dydry 
eis adtov Ta Ss Kepady, Xprords. 

50 tives TavTES eis Thy THs Tictews 
mdvtes avOpwrot, i) of KAnpwhévres ev Sosa 8 
mpos TO mporepov 5a 7d dvépous elvar THs 
tous Kai mepipdpovtas év TH év Tavoupyia 
mpds Thy tis wAdvns, Tods mdvTas 

55 éxi thy tis wiotews Kal mpds 
TH Tis yever Oat év rH Tis Emyvadcews Tod Tod 
pev 7d wétpov ris En KpynT@ HAtkias dxpws pérpov 
TAnpdpatos pérpov éori tod Xpiotod, wdvrwv rd pérpov Tis 

60 HArkias WAHpwpa TOO Xprotod Gre 

172 obxér Evovrar Sua 7d wept Tov Soypdrwr Kal dydi- 
Bodov wepi airav év vyriwv tea reperaroiow, Gorep 
imtp éxdotov Weidous meprpepdpevor kai wavtt dvéuw SSackadias 


35- Rom. x 15 36, 37. 1 Cor. xiv 24 38. 1 Cor. xii 28 39. 2 Cor. xii 
12 43- 1 Pet. ii 5 58. Rom. ii 29 


34-38: 6158 38-40: 615D 50-54: 616D 55-70: 616D-617 a 


37- dv dnd MS: perhaps omit Turner 42. oixodoppra: Kal 
Gregg : olxodoppra évepypra: MS 57. av cf. 1X 56,57, Gregg : dv 
yevopévow MS xpnuaricopev: xpnuaticwpeyv MS 62. MS: 
the word seems hardly emphatic enough to form a climax to ov«ére Ecovrat vpmot 
ov5é, nor in spite of Jerome's habitual amplifications and exaggerations does it quite 
account for the Latin (616 £) ‘ad instar paruulorum gurgite infidelitatis feratur’: 
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émdidovres Eavrovs: twav pev ob (mpds Weider Oa) Siaxepevwv 
KuBeutixds Sdackdvrwv, pera wavoupyias Kal évrpexeias 65 
ye oi Tov GvBpa, TH vevonKevat 
thy adydrnv ev airy eis Xpicrov mdvta Ta 
Sobévra airois ris oréppara, xpwpevar ds copa Kepaly To 

5€ tva Spev Cyrodpev worepov taira Kara 
perpuorntra elre, éavtov ovk dvta 
& FINWCKWN Kai EK MEpoyc TPODHTEYWN THS 
GAnOas vat A€ywv abrov Kata Taira 
cipnxévat, xpnoerat T(G) Gre ds EAAAOYN E>ponoyn we 75 
Cre ANHP, KATHPrHKA TA TOY NHTioy. 6 érepos ToUTO 
droxpwe(i)rat, Ore ovyxpice piv tov ToAGv eyeyover pév TladAos 
mpos ra droxeipeva rois dyios TéAn Ere Kal mavtas yap 
mpopytixos Adyos A€ywv idoy kai TA mor EAWKEN 
6 Ocdc. 80 

pera Tatra wy Kata perpidrnta ob povoy vimos 
oxaNias ra éfijs. 5 pevtovye Kal ToUTo A€ywv dd perpidrytos 
pyoe St. avOpwros Fv Kat ever7Bodos Kali édpa tors ext 
éxdrepa Adyous ixavods dvras Kai év 85 
yevéer Oat tov Oewporvra ras Todro kal ds dvOpwros 
meptepépeto dvéuw Si8acxadias, od piv ovdé vavayav, 
Gomep 5é vais tveipacw: Kal trois 
Adyous oiovel év nuBeia wv) dvras GAA 
mavoupyétata Neyopevous, wore ixavors elvar Kal go 
mote THS Grd Tov BonOeias mpds Td MANTa Kal 173 
dnepicnactwc Kal év dydwy adgijoat eis tov Xprotdy, dv abrod 
Kepadiy Kai Tavtds Tod THs éxxAnoias 


73- 1 Cor. xiii 9 75. 1 Cor. xiii 11 79. Is. viii 18 gt. Heb. xii 1 
92. 1 Cor. vii 35 


71-80: 617 BC 81-93: 617 D-618 B 


‘being without ballast they cannot steady themselves but are driven round and 
round’ appears to be the thought, but it is not easy to find the right word: possibly 
compare lines 85 mepromdoat, wepionacpdy, though jt would still 
require an object such as éavrovs or votv (Turner) 64. ob mpds 7d 
peviecOa diaxeipévow Swete (cf. Jerome 617A ‘alii absque uoluntate fallaciae 
ea tamen quae falsa sunt praedicant’): ob daxepévov MS: perhaps od xvBevtixds, 
or ob kaxds, (Turner) ~ 66. 7@ Robinson: trav MS 68. aifnoovow 
Gregg: MS 74. petpérnra Turner: vamérnta MS 75. 
76 MS 77. amwoxpweira: Groxpiveraa MS = : yeydvee MS 83. 
(sc. ‘by Paul’) Turner: MS 89. Turner: MS 
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§ XVIII. 


Eph. iv 17-19 Aéyw kat papripopar év Kupiw, 
mepimateiy ra meprmaret Tod vods abrav, 
tH Savoia Svres, Tis Lwijs Tod Ocod, Sd thy 
thy odcav év adtois, thy Tijs kapSias oltwes 
gautods wapdduxav TH doedyeia els epyaciav dxabapaias méons 
év 

175 [Opeyérns 

Gre piv & voids mpds éort, TH Svvdper Eavrod Tatra 
KaTaxpwpevos, mpds Sdypacw dvareracpevas ds otow 
GAnbéow, paradmti pataia yap dpovris xal 

5 of elvar Wevdeis Adyor' Gre Sidvora, 
ovre trois Tov Acyopévww Svvapévy, 
eidéyws Gv éyouro. obv ev Tod vods clvar det ovre 
Siavoia, iva THS Lwijs Tod 

10 dyvoias évurapyovons w(w)pdcews KapBias. 

cal oxdrwors Siavoias, Ta Tis Lwijs Tod Ceod rapeiodvow 
d8dvra dyvoia re THs KapBias cis & 

15 Tapaddcoper éautods, ovde Taic capKikaic émBymiaic, 
TH doehyeig eis épyaciay dxabapoias dmdons, pera Tod wheovexteiv éxeivous 
dv robs ydpous vobevoper. 

ei vonoat ottives autods Tapédwxay TH dcehyeic, 
ovykpiv( w) nev kai BaraviLopevous cvveyvwxevat 

20 te éavrois Trois pera maons ddeias ToAAaTAagiova ot piv 

XVIII 15. 1 Pet. ii 12 

XVIII 2-5: 18-25: 621D 


XVIII Eph. iv 18. m&pwow: 6. d:€fo50s whence did Origen 
derive this definition of d:dvoa, which is apparently the original of ‘discursus 
rationis,’ familiar in the later Latin philosophic writings? Philo de congressu 
eruditionis gratia § 6 (ed. Cohn and Wendland iii 78, 79) may perhaps be compared 
(he is allegorizing the meaning of Jacob’s wives and handmaids) : # pév ody ZéAga 
peTadnpOcioa mopevipevov xadeirar ordya, THs Kal 
buwvdpews . . Se [5 doxnrys] ZéAgas, Eppnveias, iva 7d 
ait® mpds Tedciwow, Te THs Kata didvoray Kal THs 
mept 7d pavnrhpiov Spyavov dmoppofs 10. mupwcews: moppwoews MS 13. 
tépwow MS ve MS: perhaps 14. 7d cvverdds MS: it 
looks as if this ought to be parallel to els dva:o@naiay and opposed to ducovveadnrotvras 
of 1. 19, so that the sense wanted would be ‘ lulling our conscience’ or ‘ careless in 
conscience,’ rather than ‘forcing our conscience’ (Turner) 19. ovryxpiveper : 
ovyxpivoyey MS 
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pyde éyxparevopevor Eoutods tapédwxav TH doehyeia eis Epyov dxalapoias 
ndons év mheovegia. cis tatra wdvra kivdvvos ravti ev 25 
vods Kai éoxoTiopévy TH Siavoia: Tod vod Kai 
Stavolas iva piv Sidvora repwricpevy, Avopevov Tov 176 
axérous td Toy éotiv Tod Meod Adyos, 52 vois ard 
Ths wept Ta jas dvatperdpevos TH Tod 
THs Codiac. 

ei pévrovye 81a Thy w(d)pwow tis KapSias THs 
Lwijs Tod ot airis, TS ev yeyovévas 
Tov Kal év Sidvo.ay, odk éx dicews GAN Tov Tap’ 
ywopevev Tod Tis éxeivor of GAAOTpLOv- 
pevot 35 

dxabapoiav év mheovegia. riv porxeiay olopar elvar: dddaxod yap 
dynow év rH mpds mporépa, év 7} Tatra: ToYTO rap écti TO 
ToY Oeoy, dnéyecBai Thc TOpNeiac’ EKACTON YM@N TO EayTOY CKEyoC 
KTACBal EN APIACM@ Kai TIMH, MH EN KABATIEP Kai TA EONH TA MH 
TON QeOn, TO MH YTEPBAINEIN Kai TACONEKTEIN EN TO TIPATMATI TON AAEAOEN AYTOY, AIC TI 40 
Exdikoc 6 Kypioc TANTWN TOYTWN, KAB@C TIPOEITIOMEN YMIN Kai 
oy rap timac 6 Oedc AkaBapcia AAN En Apiacm@ kai Tim. ToIrapoyn ¢ 
OYK ANOPWTION AAAA TON TON TO ayTOY TO 
cic Gre rpotperopevos d&yveiav Huds MACONEKTEIN EN 


3° 


T@ Mparmati TON Hyow Tis THY AapBavor yuvaixas 45 
Exdikoc Kypioc mepi MANTWN TOYTWN THY 
Kat 


§ XIX. 

Eph. iv 20-22 [Spets od ob tiv Xprotév, etye abtov 
kai év dor év TS Spas Kata 
thy mpotépay dvactpopiy tmahatdv GvOpwrov tiv Kata Tas 
émbupias 


['Qpryerns 180 
76 pabet tov rabrov gore pabeiv riv aperny, Kal TO dxodoat 
viod Tod @eod. Tis Euabe Tov Xpiordv Kal érel Euabev 
Lopiay Kal aitov ds Adyov, rapadesdpevos & pepdOyxe 5 
28. Jo.ig 30. 1 Cor, xii 8 37- 1 Thess. iv 3-8 
31-35: 621 36-47: 622 a-c XIX 2-7 : 622 £623 a 


31. mhpwow: népwov MS XIX 2. Cramer: 7d MS 3. oumévae 
Swete: ovveiva: MS 


VOL. III. Ee 
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al ob ev TH TOU vods abrod, TH 
tov Kai dxodowpey abtév’ droyvworéov pévrovye Kal Td 
10 mepi Xpurrod réAevov Kai 

ti pabety tov Xpurrov Kai dxotoar kai nabds 

15 d¢ Spas xara thy mpotépay dvactpodiy tov wahardv GvOpwrov, 
dovvdpryrov ov, Spa ottws Speis obtws 
tiv Xprotdy, etye abrov kai év 
Spas thy mporépay dvactpopiy tov GvOpwrov, tov 
xara Tas émOupias tis dmdrys, Kabds év Ta iva 6 vois 

20 Gre ds ev 7H “Ingod, otrws év ipiv pabodor tov 
Xpwrriv cai aitov dxovoact Kal év didaxGeiow, drobepévors Te Thy 
mpotépay dvactpopiy Tov madatdv GvOpwrov Tov kata Tas émOupias 
Tis ands. 

madatdv GvOpwrov dv Set dn tov reradawpévov 

25 duaprias Oar obros yap Kata Thy mporépay dvagtpopiy Kai 
181 tas émBupias tis dmdrys, rod dyapravew Kal pydérore apOapoias 
moueiv GAN’ Gra ra THs POopas épydleo Oar, dei POeiperar. ai pév émOupiar 
Kai  mpotépa dvactpoph évepyotar POeiperOar airdv, Kai 
otdérw mavry taira GAAG Oeiperar- 5 Adyos Tod 

30 ob POeiper Tov GvOpwrov éxi 7S Lwororjoat, 
yap, Kai ZAN Kal GTan ayTOYC 
EZeZHTOYN AYTON. 

mas Kata tiv Kaxiav Tahards 
Aé€yerat. wal pywore Gowep dvaxawot nai dvaxrila dperj, 

35 évavria. Kaxia radaoi, ds Kal THs yiverOar 
olovel ras puridas, Gowep yiverar éxi ynpacKoVTwY 
Sta ENAOZON MapicTHC: THN EKKAHCiaN XpurTds, mA ExoyCaN CTIAON A 


XIX 14. Jo. xiv 6 31. Deut. xxxii 39 ; Ps. lxxvii (Ixxviii) 34 37- Eph. 


7-9: 6a3BC 13, 14: 624B 15-23: 624DE 24-32: 624 8-625 B 


7. pabwpev roivuy tov Xporov Kai dxovowper aitiv* ob« pévrovye Kal 
7d (cf. Jerome 6238 ‘discamus igitur Christum et audiamus illum, si 
quis est qui. . . sed nec illud est desperandum quod aliquando ipse . . . nos doceat’) 
Turner: MS after dxotowper abrév adds xal 9. Kexabappévy 
(cf. line 48): «exadappévov MS 30, 31. dwoxréva, dwéxrevey: so MS (with B in 

_ Ps, Ixxvii abr@ MS with N* in Eph. v 27: perhaps éavrg (Gregg) 


\ 
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Pytida Soov pév yap Onpeia THS exer Kal 
puriba’ Grav Tov wahardv GvOpwrov, dravra dxpale. Kai 
puris égadavilera. 4° 

86 dor poxOnpd nai pathy. 

[iv 23] dvaveotoGe mvedpaT: Tod vods pav. 

ei Gvaveoto@at xara Tavryv ev TS OUTE 
év vol, GAN’ év TH mvedpate Too vods Cyryréov idia tis vots 
xai ti TO airod. Kal TS yard TH Kai 45 
T@ NOI, MPOCEYZOmat TH) TINEYMaT! Kai TH NOI, el, 
tote OANA trvevpata Kal ExacTov Tie WKEiwTal, OUTWS TL 
Gkewpévov tH vot, Tov voos Kat wacav 
dmoBadévros wkewpevov dvaveot 


[iv 24 nat tiv Kawwdv Kata Ccdv 

ci Oédopev tiv Kawdv GvOpwrov tov Kata Ocdv 50 
voyTwpev TO MIMHTAi MOY XpicTOY Kal TO Z@ OYKEeTI 
2 én Emoi Xpictdc> Kal mophwOénta TON Xpictdn En Kal 
xata wacav mpagw Seigopev. 


[iv 25a] 8d dwobduevor Td eiSos Aadeire Exacros pera toi 
55 
ot pév drdovorepor Tod HOcKod oinvovrar A€yerOar TOD 
Aeyouévou jets S€, évavriov elvar tH GAnOeig 1d Weidos, 75182 

évavtiov TH KaOynxdvrws GAnOeia mpds pdvov Tov Cyrodpev 
drep éoriv Wevdodogia (Epyov ob 7d Tuxdv 
exeivo Td Weidos Kai Td ovrws Peidos Kal 60 
AGKIMON Set elvae TpameziTHN Kal TANTA AOKIMAZEIN KATEXWMEN 
pevdodogias Weider éoriv cwrnpios 

Zayxapiov. 65 


[iv 26 2] dpyifeoGe ph dpapravere. 
dd Tod Terdprov Wadpod Todro éorw. 


45.1 Cor.xivig 51. 1 Cor.xi1; Gal.iizo 52. Gal.ivig 61. ylveode 
Simepor rpame{irac (so below, XXII 37, XXV 47); 1 Thess. v 21, 22 65. Zech. 
vii16 67. Ps. iv 5 


43-46: 50-53: 626D 56: 627B 64,65: 628c 67: 628¢ 


42. dvaveotcGe MS, and so Jerome 625 £ ‘ renouamini’ (with the Latin, Egyptian, 
and Syriac versions) : dvaveotc@a: Cramer 59. mpos dwodécOa: mpds 7d 
MS 
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8% onpaiverar éx rijs Spyileotar 7d dxpoaiperoy, Smep twits 
70 kata Ta tToudde cis ouprtwpata érepov 
kat ph dpaprdvere dvti rod ‘ei mapedégacbé wore tiv dpyyv, 
75 ampaxtov 


[iv 26 4] 6 ph emBudrw emt wapopyrope 

éay Tov alo dxovowpev Oat, ore 
Kal tTypotpev tiv dpyjv tod Svvovros, dromov elvat vonitw. 
payror’ obv & dAnOwvis Svoerar rovs mpopijras kara 

80 Td 6 Moc MpodHtac YMON MECHMBPiac, OUTwS Kal 
wdvras Tovs dyapravovras, ov xapildpevos airois duaprdvover 
tiv dvarodnv. évrédAXerat Hyiv 6 Towra Kara 
Thy opyiv os emBivar tov yevéoOar év Wyais 
J. A. F. Greece. 
80, Mic. iii 6, Am. viii 9 


68-75: 62a8DE 77-84: 629 a-c 


69. mpoomd0eav Webb (cf. XVIII 29; Marcus Aurelius xii 3 has in the same 
context and of the same kind of emotions both dca. . . dmpoaipera mpéceorw and 
7a mpoonptnpéva mpoonadelas): MS 70. ward 7a ro.ade: perhaps 
wal 7a roidde, Swete 71. Seiv MS, but deity is perhaps a gloss 
on the technical stoic term (Webb) (cf. XXII 21): 
MS 
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THE MSS AND TEXT OF THE ORATIO CATECHE- 
TICA OF ST. GREGORY OF NYSSA. 


Amownc the desiderata of the student of patristic theology is a satis- 
factory edition of the works of St. Gregory of Nyssa. While the place 
of St. Gregory in the history of Christian thought has been, in an 
increasing degree, attracting the attention of the students of Christian 
doctrine, this interest has not been met with corresponding efforts to 
produce a really satisfactory edition of the text of the author. For 
the greater number of Gregory’s treatises we are dependent on the Paris 
editions of 1615 and 1638, of the latter of which Migne’s text (P. G. voll. 
xliv-xlvi) is a reprint. But the text in these editions is sadly corrupt, 
and contains considerable lacunae. The contemplated editions of 
G. H. Forbes, Burntisland', and of Fr. Oehler, Halle, 1865, did 
not reach in either case beyond a single volume. To the labours of 
Krabinger we are indebted for editions of a few treatises’, including the 
Oratio Catechetica which is especially the subject of the present article. 
But Krabinger too diverted his attention to other work, and for many 
of the more important theological treatises we are still left at the mercy 
of corrupt and mutilated texts. 

With regard to the Oratio Catechetica, indeed, we are somewhat 
better off. Krabinger’s edition, 1838, was a valuable piece of work, 
and by the help of three MSS in the library at Munich he was able to 
fill up the lacunae which occur in the Paris editions. But his text was 
not based upon any extended collation of MSS or study of their history. 
The materials for such a study are considerable, though there are 
scarcely any MSS of a very early date, the earliest (except a ninth- 
century fragment of a few lines) dating from the tenth or eleventh 
century. By the generosity of the Committee of the Hort Memorial 
Fund the present writer has been enabled during the last two years to 


1 Tom. I fase. i (1855) Apologia in-Hexaemeron, De Conditione Hominis (as far as 
chap. xii) : fasc. ii (1861) De Conditione Hominis (chap. xii to end), De Vita Moysis 
(as far as chap. xlix). 

? De Anima et Resurrectione, Leipzig, 1837 ; Ovatio Catechetica and Oratio Funebris 
in Meletium, Munich, 1838 ; De Precatione Ovationes V, Landshut, 1840. 
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make collations of the more important MSS of the treatise. He 
has also to express his obligations to Mr. C. H. Turner for some 
valuable information about the Italian MSS, and for many suggestions 
and criticisms. The following list comprises those MSS which have 
been collated or examined :— 
a = Cod. Monac. 23, cent. xvi, Munich [Krab. A, Forbes a]. 
& = Cod. Monac. 84, cent. xvi, Munich | Krab. B]. 
¢= Cod. Monac. 538 (olim Augustanus 77), cent. xvi, Munich 
[Krab. C}. 
d@ = Trinity Coll., Cambridge, B. 9. 1, cent. xii. 
e = Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 1268 (Omont 294), cent. xii [Forbes g]. 
J = British Museum, Add. 22509, cent. x or xi. 
g = Bodleian Library, Cod. Cromw. IX, ‘saec. xiii et xii ineuntis.’ 
h = Imperial Library, Vienna, Gr. suppl. 10 (Kollarii suppl. xviii, 
Fabricius, ix 112), cent. xv. 
/= British Museum, Royal 16 D. i, early xiiitt century [Forbes c]. 
m = British Museum, Royal 16 D. xi, cent. xiv. 
n = Vatican Library, Pii ii cod. gr. 4, cent. xi. 
p= Library of St. Mark, Venice, cod. Ixvii (Zanetti, p. 45) ‘ saec. 
Circiter xi.’ 
g = Cod. Vat. gr. 2066 (a fragment of chap. 10), cent. ix. 
x = Cod. Coislin. cxx, olim ccix (a fragment of chap. 10), Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. (Montfaucon, p. 193), ‘x saec. ineuntis.’ 


The following are MSS of the Panoplia Dogmatica of Euthymius 
Zigabenus, which quotes extensively from the Or. Cat. :— 


1 = Cod. Monac. 55, cent. xvi, Munich. 
2 = Cod. Monac. 367 (olim Augustanus 10), cent. xiii, Munich. 
3 = Cod. Monac. 551 (olim Augustanus 55), cent. xv, Munich. 
4 = Paris, Bibl. Nat. 1230 (Omont 171), cent. xiii. 
5 = Paris, Bibl. Nat. 1231 (Omont 170), cent. xiii. 
6 = Imperial Library, Vienna, 76 (Nessel), cent. xii. 
= Imperial Library, Vienna, 40 (Nessel), cent. xv. 
Of these MSS a, 4, ¢ and 1, 2, 3 of Euthymius were employed by 
Krabinger in his edition. The remainder have not as yet been used 
for the purpose of a critical edition of the text. 


An examination of the text of these MSS leads to their classification 
into two main groups. 

The first group contains a, d, g,, n,~. (The second contains ¢,/, 

The two MSS ¢ and 4 (which is closely connected with e) contain 
a mixed text, and borrow in turn certain distinctive readings found in 
one or the other of the two groups '. 


* The facts which point to mixture in eare : (1) ina number of distinctive readings 


| 
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I. 1. The first group may be again subdivided. The MSS a, g, f are 
closely associated : a is, in fact, apparently a direct descendant of . The 
evidence for this is as follows [the references are to the pages and 
lines of Krabinger’s text] :— 

(i) lv 2. In the margin of / opposite the words cwparixjs [vl for Zodo- 
mapavopias there is the gloss ra Tépuoppa déye. In these last 
words have been incorporated into the text. 

(ii) Ixxvi 28. has pévov. In a this lacuna is reproduced, 
and we find Aodov . . . pévov, 

There are other instances in which a follows / in reproducing obvious 
blunders. 

Similarly g is closely allied to the text found in g Thus in xlvii 28 
the words xai 9 mddvn Oepurevdein are omitted by all three MSS a, g, p. 
Other instances are the readings :— 

xviii 17. ag* p; dwoBalov dhn; émBarov e J. 

xxi 24. g* af) ; dmoBddror d hm) ; 
ef g* (émPadror 7). 

xxii 23. agp; defhin. 

xlii 23. TH... agp; Td... defhn. 

115. ydp agp; «i yap (om. yap é, of ydp 
Nuvi yap 

Ixiv 13. madevopéver ag* p; de hn. 

Ixix 34. ag* p; ep éavrod defg'hin; avrg euth. 

Ixxiv 24. dyaOod dvros ag* Pp; dyabod Svrws d; ayabivarros f; dyabuvovros 
eg'hin. 

Ixxvii 3. od yéyovas agp; pi yéyovas de fhln. 

2. A second subdivision contains the two MSSAand x. With these 
is associated, where it is available, the text of Gregory found in the MSS 
of Euthymius. The text of ¢, where it borrows from this group, is 
closely connected with this subdivision to which ” belongs. Thus we 
have a distinctive class of readings supported by the MSS ¢, 4, x, and, 
where available, the text of Euthymius (cited as euth.). 


it agrees with hn (see below) ; (2) in at least twenty readings it agrees with 
J against the group dghnp, while its system of chapters and colophons bears 
a general resemblance to that of f; (3) there are not more than two cases where 
the peculiar readings of e have any appearance of originality. These are discussed 
below. 

The following facts show the dependence of b on ¢e : (1) a number of omissions 
and blunders peculiar to these two MSS; (2) the presence of the same scholium 
on the word pupynxia in xxiv 35; (3) the enumeration of the chapters and the 
colophons in which 6 and e agree-more closely than either agrees with On the 
other hand in a certain number of readings 6 sides with some representative of 
the group c// against e. This shows that the scribe had access to some other 
sources as well, 
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The more important of these readings are :— 

(i) iv 17. ehn euth. ; duadex. df lp (g deest). 

(ii) xx 16. ehn; Sdfgl; 

(iii) xxviii 2. mapadapBdverar ¢ hn; xaradapBavera df gl p. 

(iv) xliv 15. xai riv dvdppuow hn (dvd e); om. 
al. omn. 

(v) xlvi 11. ehn; dg* p. 

(vi) Ixii 25. Kat 8a rev Oavpdrar eh n euth.; rois dud rev ywopéver 
Caipacr d glp (Oavpacior f ). 

(vii) Ixxiii 6, adra yerwavtav dp; fg /. 

(viii) Ixxiv 28. éavrév eis rd Ociov em (om. A); é. nat oix é. 7. 6. 
dglp; es éavrdv wai é. 7. 0. fl. 

Of these readings (i) (ii) (iii) are apparently corrections ; 

(v) is a corruption of the reading of dg* p ; 

(vii) is an attempt to set right the reading found in @Z, which is a 
corruption of the reading found in fg/; 

(viii) is an attempt to set right a passage which is corrupt in all the 
MSS, and of which Krabinger has suggested a solution by reading «is 
aird (i.e. 7d Kai ovx eis Oeiov. 

(vi) is difficult. The reading of ein euth. undoubtedly makes the 
passage run smoothly, but it is quite possible that here too the reading 
of dfg/p covers some corruption, and that the reading of en euth. is 
an attempt to emend the text. 

The only reading now left is (iv). 

The Latin translation of P. Morel contains the words ‘damnatorum 
absolutio,’ from which it is clear that his text had the reading «ai rip rav 
xatadixwyv dvdppvow. Krabinger, who inserts the words into his text, gives 
the same rendering, and thinks that the passage contains an allusion to 
the Origenistic denial of the eternity of punishment. But such a 
meaning is ill-suited to the context. Gregory is stating Satan’s reasons 
for choosing Christ as a ransom. It was the signs of supernatural 
power displayed by Christ in His earthly life which appealed to the 
adversary. Gr. instances the circumstances of His birth, the voices 
from the unseen world testifying to His surpassing worth, the healing of 
disease, the restoration of the dead to life . . rév reOvnxérwv éni 
Biov dvddvow) and (according to ¢/ 2) ri ray dvippvow. Then 
follow other instances, the fear inspired in demons, the power over the 
tempest, the walking on the sea, and the feeding of the multitudes. 
The words found in em must accordingly (if genuine) refer to some 
event or events before the Crucifixion. Moore (icene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. v, p. 493) suggests an allusion to our Lord’s forgiveness of 
sinners. This is possible, but the words are somewhat difficult to fit 
into the context. On the other hand, it is difficult to account for their 
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insertion in the text, if spurious, while the resemblance of dvdAvow and 
dvdppvow may have occasioned their omission. 

With this possible exception, the readings of em euth. do not 
commend themselves as original. Taken as a whole they appear to be 
due to an attempt to emend the text. We find the same tendency in 
certain readings peculiar to individual MSS of this group and in the 
text of Euthymius. Thus in the following passages eu¢h. stands alone 
in readings which undoubtedly remove difficulties of grammatical 
construction or make the sense clearer, but none the less from their 
isolated support are plainly not original. 

(i) ix 3-4. dya@érnra . . . divapw.. . copiuy euth.; adyabdrns . . divapis 
.. copia al, omn, 

Here the reading of eth. is an attempt to set right a sentence, of 
which the construction is imperfect. 

(ii) xxvii 17-21. yéveow dvOponivny déyo Kat ri éx mpds Tedeiwow 
atfnow, Bpaciv re mécw, Kai kai kal Sdxpvoy, avKo- 
gavriav te kai dixacrnpiov, kai oravpdv, kai Odvarov, kai év Ofow 
euth, ; yéveors (om. Aéyw) Kal . . . adgnors, Bpaors . 
xomos ... Umvos. .. . . cravpds... Odvaros... 9)... 
al. omn. 

Here, again, the construction is broken. The series of nouns was 
intended to form the subject of a verb, but instead of this Gregory starts 
a fresh sentence, raira yap cvprapadapBavépeva pvotnpio 
and leaves the construction with which he has begun incomplete. The 
text of euth. is an attempt to set this right. 

(iii) xxix 10. rijs beias euth.; om. rijs al. omn. 

The 4ias is emphatic, and is therefore anarthrous, but the reviser has 
endeavoured to remove the apparent harshness of the phrase. 

(iv) Ixxi 15. exeivos yevduevos euth. 3.45; defghlnp euth. 7; 
yudpevov ef 1; yevdpevov dghnp euth. 7. 

Here éxcivo has been changed into éxeivos in order to make more 
apparent its reference to the preceding dprov. 

There are two passages in which the same desire to emend the text 
on the part of the scribe of e¢ (and of / as well in one of the passages), 
has resulted in restoring what seems at first sight to be the original 
reading. They are as follows :— 

(i) xxxiv 28, mopevdpevor eh ; dgn p euth. ; mopevopérns fl. 

Here sopevdpevov seems at first sight preferable to sopevopévy, but 
a more careful examination of the passage and a comparison of Gr.’s 
language elsewhere tends to justify mopevoyévy. Gr. is answering the 
objection that a human birth involves sd@os. He distinguishes between 
a right and a wrong use of the word. Properly é@os can only be used 
of moral declension, not of natural processes. It is of these natural 
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processes that he says 1d & dcov év xara Tov idiov cippdy mopevopern 
Ocwpeirat, rovto Kupwwrepov Epyov dy paddov mdbos mpoaayopevorro, 
The word defodixds must be taken with Oewpeira, and the sentence finds 
a parallel in viii 6-8 8€ 6 xécpos ra év air@ copas te 
rexuixas Oewpovpeva, The explanatory clause xara rév idiov eippdv ropevopéry, 
attached to ¢ice without the article rj, may also be paralleled by liii 20 
ol émaxepOjvar mapa tis Oeias duvdpews év xaxig riv piow 
eDdoyov xpivorvres, and by Ixix 18 yap POoporad mpds rd 
Grav rd dvaxpabév The text of is an attempt to 
simplify the construction. 

(ii) lxiii 20. éavrois abrois df g hin p. 

Here éavrois or atrois might seem to be wanted, but its place in the 
text of e is certainly due to conjectural restoration. Similarly the late 
MS ¢ reads airois, which is also certainly an emendation of the reading 
of £7. 

3. The remaining MS of this group, d, presents no distinctive features 
that call for notice. It alternately sides with » and /, and appears to 
contain a mixed text, incorporating elements from both of the previous 
subdivisions, 


II. Passing now to the MSS of the second main group we have to 
discuss the relations of ¢, f, 4, m. 

1. The text of ¢, /, m is closely related to that of the Paris editors, 
and exhibits the same series of lacunae which are found in the common 
text. These passages are seven in number, and are as follows :— 


X 22. Gro... Adyos, om. ¢/* m edd. 

xi 31. Ta map’ pnuara, om. ¢/* m edd. 

xiv 34. Tovrov . . . memoixdros, om. ¢/* m edd. 

xxi 28-30. xal rodro . . . om. ¢/* m edd. 
xxiii g. xar’ atoOnow . . . dua rovro, om. ¢/* m edd. 
xxviii 10, rod mdons . . . om. c/* m edd. 
lv 5. "Iovd. . . . psanpovia, om. ¢/* m edd.* 

These MSS also agree with the text of the Paris editions in a con- 
siderable number of distinctive readings, many of them obviously 
blunders. As ¢ and m are only late forms of the text exhibited in / they 
may be ignored, the only interest of m being that, of all the MSS con- 
tained in the list previously given, it alone contains the spurious 
additions to the last chapter of the Or. Cat. found in the Paris editions, 
and beginning 6 Xpiords BovAerat 

' The reading in xxii 15 ef ye. . . dseawoaro, which is adopted by Krab., but is 
absent from ¢f/*m edd., is almost certainly a gloss. The words ignore Gr.’s usual 


distinction between ¢lxév and dpyoiwos, and appear to have been added to guard 
against a universalistic interpretation of the passage. 
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Paraphrase has largely operated in producing the distinctive readings 
of the text represented by / and the Paris editions. This accounts for 
changes of order, the substitution of more obvious for technical words, 
the smoothing down of harsh expressions, the improvement of the 
sense, changes of grammar, and the like. Instances are the substitution 
of imoAnwes for mpodnyes in iv 5; of Wevdorowv for devoorody in xx 18 ; 
of mpooparixg for in xxv 21; the addition of dvoixesov xai before 
dmeppaivoy in xxix 7 ; the substitution of avOperive ovyxpipar: for avOpane 
in xxxvi 30; the correction of émerndevero into émrerqdevto in xxxviii 23, 
and of imodcirerat into trokédermra in xxxix 17 ; the substitution of duva- 
pévos for émorapévors in xxxix 7; Of for rod after 
in xlix 33, and of duvdpews for in the phrase ris 
xunoeos in ly 23-4. Similarly in xxxii 15 we find that /and the Paris 
editors read ebreAci €Avtp@, where f and the MSS of the other group read 
simply Avépe. Gregory has been stating an objection to the Virgin- 
Birth. The objector asks why God condescended to such humiliation, 
and says that faith wavers before the thought that God, the incompre- 
hensible and ineffable reality, r@ AvOpe rijs picews 
In place of the strong expression Av6pe, ‘defilement,’ which recalls the 
‘non horruisti’ of the Te Deum, some scribe has substituted the com- 
paratively feeble expression 1@ eireAei <Avtpw, ‘the mean covering.’ The 
word eireAei was probably suggested by the verb evredifeo@a in the next 
line but one. 

To this tendency to revision may be attributed the gloss found in 
lvii 12, the words kai cipappévny xwpet 6 Adyos, which are found in and 
the Paris editions, being plainly an attempt to give expression to an 
idea suggested, though not actually expressed, in the sentence. 

In one passage (Ix 19) where fand the MSS of the other group are 
plainly corrupt, / and the Paris editions appear at first sight to have the 
correct reading. Gregory is speaking of the Divine power manifested 
in Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, and dwells upon the fact that He 
did not continue in death, and that ras rod xara Tov 
yevopévas mArnyas pndév mpds rd Kar’ éLovoiay re 
petra tiv dvdoraow rois pabnrais. Here the reading is 
supported by / and the Paris editions, f and the MSS of the other group 
reading «iva. The reading dvacrijva: must be due to conjectural restora- 
tion by the scribe, and as a conjecture it is possibly correct, but its 
position in such a late group gives it no documentary authority. 

2. The class of readings which we have been considering represents 
a later recension of the text of this group, while f represents that text at 
an earlier and purer stage of its existence. Hence we find a large class 
of readings supported by f/, which carry us back by a separate line of 
ancestry from that of the group ¢@g/ 74 to the original text. 
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We are thus brought face to face in the final resort with two groups of 
MSS, represented by dg on the one hand, and // on the other. In 
estimating the relative value of these two groups we must take account 
of two facts. On the one hand the readings of dg 4 p not unfrequently 
point to the existence of corruption in the text which is their common 
source. Instances of this are :— 

V 14. pilav Oedrntos dporoyiary, dehn p euth.; mas 0. dp. fl vulg. 
XXXviii 7. abrév mpaypdtov, de ghnp; mpayparev abrav, f/ vulg. 
xlii 13. €avriv, deg* hnp; airip (airy f) 7. 

xlv 33. Soypdrar, deghnp ; Cavpirov, f/ vulg. 

xlvi 25. dxpordte, deg* hnp; axpdry, fg" vulg. 

Ixii 32. om. dv deghnp euth.; insert av f7 vulg. 

On the other hand the text of f/ shows at times a tendency to 

paraphrase and revision. Instances of this are :— 
iv 26. for éxivoay, 
31. add after d06évros. 
V 3. for xaradapBavo. 
g. insert ms after 
ix 10. for avaywyixas. 
29. mpodepdpevov for evov. 
X 17. AaBeiv for \apBavew, 
ibid. d:acapjoa for dvacageiv. 
21. pepeporat for 
xi 17. promoverépas for 
xii 27. dpexrexny for mpoexrixny. 

Allowing for this occasional tendency, however, the text of // gener- 
ally gives a good, vigorous sense, and its readings are often superior to 
those of the other group. The effect of this conclusion is to reverse 
Krabinger’s judgement on a number of readings, and to vindicate those 
of the Paris edition as represented in Migne. Krabinger’s access to the 
group // was only obtained through the late and corrupt MSc. He had 
accordingly no means of distinguishing the earlier and purer stage in its 
history from the later and more corrupt form. This genuine element 
in the text of the Paris editions we are now able to rescue with the help 
of the early MS f, 

We may now summarize the results which have been attained. The 
primary authorities for the text of the Ovatio Catechelica are: in 
Group I, and in Group II, f and Attention should also be 
paid to the readings of g', which frequently supports { An edition of 
the treatise, with a revised text, embodying the above results, is in 
preparation. 

J. H. SRawLey. 
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ENGLISH MASS-BOOKS IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Amonc the contents of a collection of notes and documents edited 
by Mr. T. O. Cockayne, under the title of Zhe Shrine, of which the 
first part was published in 1864, there is to be found an Anglo-Saxon 
martyrology, of which Mr. Cockayne says that it ‘was at least in use in 
ZElfred’s time and was probably then composed.’ This opinion as to 
the date of the text is confirmed by the Rev. C. Plummer, to whose 
kindness I owe my acquaintance with the document, and with the 
portions of its contents with which this note is concerned. Mr. Plummer 
some time ago drew my attention to the fact that in some of the notices 
of festivals supplied by the compiler there appear instructions as to the 
mass to be said on the days in question, in the form of a statement 
that the mass is to be found ‘in the old sacramentary,’ ‘in the older 
mass-books,’ or ‘in the newer sacramentary,’ ‘in the newer mass-books.’ 

These instructions seem to be important as indicating the existence 
in England, or at least in some locality in England, in the latter part of 
the ninth century, of a state of things similar to that which we find 
elsewhere at an earlier date, as the result of the introduction and 
adoption, in the dominion of Charles the Great, of the sacramentary 
of Hadrian I. Two types of sacramentary are found side by side. 
The ‘newer,’ though perhaps in general use, has not yet entirely taken 
the place of the ‘older.’ The one is supplemented by the other ; before 
long, it may be, the parts of the two which are in use will be incor- 
porated in a single book: but meanwhile the two classes of books are 
in concurrent use. In such a case, where both types of book contained 
each its own mass for a particular day, the newer forms would probably, 
as a general rule, be preferred to the old: and though there may have 
been cases where, both having a mass, it was thought good to retain 
the older form, it seems reasonable to suppose that in the majority of 
cases where reference is made to the ‘older’ books those of the ‘newer’ 
type contained no mass for the day in question. Where the ‘newer’ 
books are referred to, it is likely either that the forms which they 
supplied differed from those provided for the day in the ‘older’ books, 
or that the ‘older’ books contained no mass for the day. 

It may be of some interest to consider how the festivals thus an- 
notated in the martyrology are dealt with in some typical sacramentaries, 
and in some of the more notable of the later English missals. The 
sacramentaries which I have selected for this purpose are the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. The Gelasian sacramentary*. (G.) 


In Muratori, Lit, Rom, Vet, tom. i; or Oxford, 1894. 
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2. The later Gelasian or mixed sacramentary of St. Gallen’. (S.) 

3. The Gregorian sacramentary edited by Muratori?. (Mur.) 

4. The Gregorian sacramentary edited by Ménard®. (Men.) 

5. The Leofric Missal‘. (Leofr.) 

6. The Missal of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury *®. (Aug.) 

7. The Missal of Robert of Jumiéges®. (Jum.) 

Of these the first and second are chosen as examples of sacramentaries 
in use in the eighth century; the third as representing the Roman 
sacramentary sent to Charles the Great, from which, most probably, 
its sanctorale is derived. ‘The fourth and fifth represent different types 
of the books produced on the Continent by combination of Gelasian 
and Gregorian material. The sixth and seventh represent the results 
of a similar process in England. 


The festivals for which the martyrology refers to the ‘ older’ books 
are eight in number. They are as follows :— 


June x. St. Priscus. Sept. 1. St. Priscus. 

June 17. St. Nicander. Sept. 5. St. Quintus. 
Aug. 19. St. Magnus. Sept. 7. St. Synotus. 
Aug. 27. St. Rufus. Oct. 15. St. Lupulus. 

Of these, only three find a place in any of the sacramentaries or 
missals named above—St. Magnus, St. Rufus, and St. Priscus (Sept. 1). 
The remainder are known only by entries in martyrologies, or in one 
or two cases by acta, or by forms in service-books belonging to the 
locality to which the saints themselves belonged. This locality was 
probably the same in all five cases—the region of Capua and Bene- 
ventum. St. Nicander belongs to Venafrum or Atina; St. Quintus (or 
Quinctius', St. Synotus, and St. Lupulus are Capuan; and so, most 
likely, is St. Priscus on June 1. The last name certainly occurs in a 
list of many martyrs belonging, apparently, to Thessalonica: but the 
festival does not seem to be known elsewhere; it is probably, in its 
origin, a second festival of the same Capuan saint for whom the ‘ older’ 
books provided a mass on Sept. 1. That these local festivals of middle 
Italy should not have appeared in the ‘newer’ books is perhaps less 
surprising than their recognition by special masses in the ‘older’ 
books. Mr. Cockayne suggests that the ‘older’ books were derived 


' MS S. Gall. 348. The contents are tabulated in an appendix to the Oxford 
edition of the Gelasian Sacramentary. 


2 In Muratori, Lit. Rom. Vet. tom. ii. 

* Reprinted in Migne, P. L. tom. Ixxviii. 

4 Edited by Mr. F. E. Warren, Oxford, 1833. 

* Edited by Mr, M. Rule, Cambridge, 1896. 

* Edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society, 1896. 
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from the region of Capua, and may have come to England by the 
agency of Benedictines, perhaps in the time of Theodore and the abbot 
Hadrian. But it may be that this local element in their sanctorale 
is due to the same cause which gave, at a very early date, a distinct 
though unexplained Beneventan colouring to the Anglo-Saxon ‘di- 
plomatic.’ 

These five festivals have left no trace on the later English missals. 
With the other three the case is different. For the feast of St. Magnus 
on Aug. 19, G. and S. both provide a mass. The secret is different 
in the two, and S. (as is not unfrequently the case) differs from G. 
in providing a preface where G. has none. Mur., Men. and Leofr. 
have no mass. Aug. and Jum. agree with S., except in the preface, 
which Aug. omits, while Jum. substitutes another. The York missal 
gives the same collect, secret and post-communion as S, ; the Sarum, 
Hereford, and Westminster missals agree with S. and G. in the collect 
and post-communion, but differ from both in the secret, in which 
Hereford again differs from Sarum and Westminster. 

For St. Rufus G. and S. each provide a mass: but the collect only 
is common to both. S. again adds a preface. Again there is no mass 
in Mur., Men. or Leofr., while Aug. and Jum. again have the same 
collect, secret and post-communion as S., Aug. omitting and Jum. 
retaining the preface. The missals of Hereford and York also agree 
with S., omitting the preface. Westminster and Sarum have the 
collect of S., but each of them has a different secret and post- 
communion. 

For St. Priscus (Sept. 1) the case, as regards the sacramentaries, is 
practically the same. G. and S. both provide a mass, differing only 
in the presence of a preface in S.; Aug. and Jum. have the same mass, 
Aug. omitting the preface. Mur., Men. and Leofr. have no mass. The 
Hereford and Westminster missals (and also, according to one MS used 
by Dr. Henderson, the York missal) give the same forms as G. The 
Sarum missal agrees in the collect, but differs in the secret and post- 
communion. 

In regard to these three festivals, then, it would appear that while 
the ‘newer’ books probably agreed with Mur., the ‘older’ books may 
have agreed with G. or S., and the tradition represented by S. seems to 
have left a strong trace in the English books of later time. 


Turning to the masses for which the martyrology refers to the 
‘newer’ books, the first of three with which we have to deal is that 
of St. Nicomede on June 1. This day is apparently regarded in the 
martyrology as the festival of the saint’s martyrdom. The earliest 
sacramentaries which recognise it treat it as the dedication festival 
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of his church’. In the MS edited by Muratori, there is apparently 
some uncertainty as to the character of the day: and in Leofr. it is 
Natale S. Nicomedis. G. gives no mass for this day. S., Mur., Men., 
and Leofr. all have one, and agree as to the forms. Aug. and Jum. 
have none, and the Westminster and Hereford missals have none; all 
these place the Watale S. Nicomedis on Sept. 15. The Sarum and 
York missals have the feast of S. Nicomede on June 1, with the same 
forms as S., Mur., Men. and Leofr., Sarum having also a memoria of 
the saint on Sept. 15. 

The second festival for which the ‘newer’ books are cited is that 
of St. Agapitus on Aug. 18. Here all the sacramentaries provide a 
mass, but the constituents differ. The collect of the mass in G. appears 
in S. and Men., while in Mur. the mass is completely different from 
that in G., and agrees with that in S. and Men. only in the secret. 
Leofr., Aug. and Jum. agree with Mur. save that Jum. provides a 
proper preface. The York and Hereford missals agree with Mur., 
while those of Sarum and Westminster have the collect of Mur. with 
a different secret and post-communion *. 

For the festival of St. Sabina, Aug. 29, G. has no mass. S. and Men. 
have one, which differs throughout from that given in Mur. This 
appears also in Aug., while Leofr. and Jum. agree with Mur., Jum. 
adding a preface. The York missal agrees with Mur.; the Hereford 
differs only in the collect. Sarum and Westminster have an entirely 
different set of prayers, agreeing together in the secret and post- 
communion, but differing in the collect. 

Thus, in all the cases where the martyrology refers to the ‘newer’ 
books, the forms which have left the strongest trace in the English 
books of later date are those contained in Mur. and Leofr. rather than 
those contained in G. or S. In two cases out of the three G. supplies 
no mass for the festival, in the third a mass differing from that in Mur. ; 
while S. supplies in two cases a mass differing from that in Mur. In 
the case where S. and Mur. agree in the prayers of the mass, the 
question is complicated by the variation observable in its title. It 
may be that if the ‘older’ books agreed with S. in marking the festival 
as Dedicatio Basilicae S. Nicomedis while the ‘newer’ agreed with 
Leofr. in entitling it Watale S. Nicomedis, the compiler of the mar- 


1 Probably the anniversary of the dedication of the church of St. Nicomede, built 
by Boniface V. See Duchesne, Lib. Pontificalis i 322. It is to be noted that most 
of the sacramentaries under consideration (the exceptions being G. and Men.) 
have another mass of St. Nicomede on Sept. 15,0n which day the martyrology makes 
no mention of him. The Leofric missal thus has two festivals entitled Natale 
S. Nicomedis. 

* One MS of the York Missal cited by Dr. Henderson in his edition gives the 
same forms as Sarum and Westminster. 
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tyrology may have chosen to refer to the ‘newer’ books simply on 
the ground of this difference, though ‘older’ and ‘ newer’ books agreed 
in the text of the prayers. But it is perhaps more likely that the ‘older’ 
books in this case differed from S. and agreed with G. in not recognising 
the festival of St. Nicomede on June tr. 

So far as it goes, the evidence seems consistent with the hypothesis 
that the ‘newer’ books were allied to Mur. and Leofr., the ‘older’ to 
G. and S.? But the number of cases is too small to warrant any 
decided inference as to the degree, or even as to the reality, of the. 
relationship. 


H. A. WILSON. 


A SYNOD AT CAESAREA IN PALESTINE IN 393. 


From Ambrose ep. 57 we know that a Synod was held at Capua, in 
which among other things an attempt was made to put an end to the 
Antiochene schism; but, since Flavian insisted on appealing to the 
Emperor, the matter was then referred to Theophilus of Alexandria and 
the Egyptian bishops for final decision. As this took place while 
Theodosius was in the East, but apparently before the communication 
between East and West had been disturbed by the usurpation of 
Eugenius, it must be placed in 391-2 °. Of the sequel we know nothing 
from this or any other published source. In a letter of Severus of 
Antioch, however (ii 3 in the Syriac version of Athanasius of Nisibis) *, 
we are told that Theophilus, being occupied with the destruction of the 
heathen temples, was unable to accept the commission, and the matter 
was therefore investigated in an Eastern Synod at Caesarea in Palestine, 
which decided in favour of Flavian and sent its decree, of which the 
text is given, to the Emperors Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius. 
This last fact fixes the date to some time between the elevation of 
Honorius (Jan. 10, 393) and the time when the news of Theodosius’ 
death at Milan on Jan. 17, 395, reached Caesarea. The destruction of 


' Unless Mone was mistaken as to the date of his Reichenau MS 112, it would 
seem that the first formation of the type represented by S. must have taken place 
before the end of the seventh century. The fragments which he prints from this 
palimpsest (Lat, und Griech. Messen, pp. 119-122) show an almost exact agreement 
with the corresponding parts of S. in the composition of the masses; the text of 
the prayers agrees closely with the original text of S. 

* Theodosius was at Aquileia on June 16, 391 (Cod. Th. XVI x 11), but apparently 
at Constantinople on July 18 (éd. XIII ix 4). See however Socr. v 18, who places 
his entry into Constantinople on Nov. 10, ‘in, the consulship of Tatianus and Sym- 
machus’ = A. D. 391. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS 12,181, f. 68 5; 14,600, f. 765: see J. T. S. ii p. 612. 
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the temple of Serapis appears indeed from a comparison of Soz. vii 15 
with Cod. Th. XVI x 11 to have taken place in 391, and, since Theo- 
dosius was then still at Aquileia, before the Synod of Capua; but the 
destruction of the temples may well have continued for some years, and 
in any case this statement, which depends only on Severus’ own 
authority, cannot outweigh the names of the Emperors, which must have 
been taken from the superscription of the synodal letter. This fact 
however, as well as the connexion with the Synod of Capua’, makes it 
probable that the Synod of Caesarea should be placed not later than 
393. On comparing the letter of Ambrose with that of the Synod there 
appears to be a discrepancy ; for, while it clearly follows from the words 
of Ambrose that the Western Synod decided against Flavian, the Synod 
of Caesarea in its letter to the Emperors represents Siricius as pro- 
nouncing in his favour*®. Probably however the Synod has not quite 
accurately reproduced the Pope’s words, and he in fact declared against 
both claimants ; against Flavian because he was appointed in the life- 
time of Paulinus, who was always recognised in the West, and against 
Evagrius because he had been ordained by one bishop only. That he 
did not accept Flavian is, I think, certain both from Theodoret’s state- 
ment that Flavian was not recognised at Rome till the papacy of 
Innocent’, and from the fact that the matter was referred to Theophilus, 
who was known to be an enemy of Flavian. Perhaps the omission of 
Theophilus to carry out the commission was owing really not to the 
attacks upon the heathen but to the Emperor’s prohibition. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that, as follows from Theodoret 
HE. v 23, the Synod of Caesarea did not succeed in ending the 
schism, and that it was at least nine years before Flavian was accepted 
at Rome. 

In the letter of which an extract is given below Severus is attacking 
a certain Isaiah who had been ordained to the episcopal office by one 
bishop only, and in this passage is repeating the words which he had 


1 Mr. Turner suggests to me that the connexion, as here stated, may be a mere 
conjecture of Severus. The Eastern bishops state however in their own letter 
that they had received a letter from the Capuan Synod, so that the chronological 
inference remains the same, 

* At least, if we take the most obvious interpretation of a somewhat ambiguous 
phrase. 

* H. E. v 23. Sozomen indeed says (H. E. viii 3) that Chrysostom interested 
himself for the recognition of Flavian at Rome immediately on his own elevation 
to the episcopate: and as he was consecrated bishop on Feb. 26, 398, Sozomen’s 
account would imply that the recognition came about before the accession of 
Innocent at the end of 4o1, in the pontificate of Innocent’s predecessor Anastasius. 
But the negotiations may well have taken some time: and Theodoret’s close 
relations with Antioch seem decisive in favour of his chronology. 
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used to some Egyptian monks who informed him of an offer of the 
Alexandrine patriarchate which had been made to one of them by 
Isaiah. Only the synodal letter is here given in the Syriac, the words 
of Severus himself being given in a translation only. 

There is only one MS variation which affects the sense ; the other 
variants, which are merely verbal or orthographic, I do not record. 


rer Sor peor pd S217 om 


‘Therefore your devoutnesses should know that afterwards® also, 
when Paulinus was patriarch of the city of the Antiochenes, and at the 
end of his life himself alone ordained Evagrius and appointed him to 
succeed him, while the orthodox bishops in the East lawfully ordained 
Flavian archbishop of the same Antioch *, a synod met on account of 
this question, in the West in the city of Capua, and in the East at 
Caesarea in Palestine, inasmuch as Siricius, who was then archbishop 
of Rome, had after the inquiry at Capua thought fit that the task of 
making a closer investigation concerning the same question should be 
referred to the East, Theophilus the archbishop of the great city of the 
Alexandrines having been invited to preside over those who assembled ; 
who on account of the destruction of the heathen temples and statues 


1MSS 12,181 hulle. 

® i. e. after the Synod of Nicaea, to the canon of which they had referred. 

* Severus here seems to place the ordination of Flavian after Paulinus’ death, 
but it is perhaps only an aorist with a pluperfect meaning. In v 6 he gives the 
right account, 

Ff2 
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in the city of Alexander was occupied, and abstained from assembling 
with them. And thereupon the synod of holy bishops which assembled 
at Caesarea in Palestine itself sent up its decree to the God-loving 
kings of pious memory, Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius, and made 
it known to them in these words :— 

‘“For we have read the letter of our reverend brothers to our 
reverend brother and bishop! Theophilus, and that which was written to 
us ourselves, the bishops of the East, by the bishops at Capua, and that 
of the religious Siricius, the bishop of Rome, saying that before all 
things we ought to look to this point, that is, not to disturb the canon 
of Nicaea which clearly asserts that it is not permissible for the ordi- 
nation of a bishop to be performed by one only. And there was further 
contained also in the epistle of the religious bishop Siricius a delimita- 
tion * of the hearing that was to be, in which it was asserted that there 
ought to be one bishop of Antioch, he who was lawfully and ecclesiasti- 
cally appointed according to the canon of the Synod of Nicaea, and 
which clearly defined that the ordination which was performed by one 
is unlawful and not to be received. Having gladly * therefore received 
the exact teaching of bishop Siricius about the ecclesiastical canons, we 
have followed this letter and determined that these things be ratified, 
inasmuch as we have laid down lawful and just decisions, that we know 
one bishop of Antioch only, the religious lord Flavian the bishop.” ’ 


E. W. Brooks. 


ORIGEN AND THE DATE OF PSEUDO-CLEMENT. 


Two quotations of Pseudo-Clement by Origen have commonly been 
supposed to constitute the /erminus ad quem in the settlement of his 
date. Canon Armitage Robinson has thrown doubt on one of these 
quotations ‘—the earlier in date, the longer and the more important. 
I wish to show that considerable doubt attaches also to the other. It 
occurs in Origen’s Commentary on St. Matthew, series 77. 


1 The Greek must have been ouvericxonov. 

? Lit. ‘division.’ But perhaps we should render ‘ portion.’ 

3 v. 1. recently.’ 

* See the preface to his edition of the Philocalia [1893] p. 1. Dr. Bigg (in 
Studia Biblica, ii 186 [1890}, had still earlier said of the concluding passages of 
the chapter of the Philocalia which contain the supposed quotation: ‘ Doubtless 
they were added by the editors, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen.’ But he spoilt this 
suggestion by an unfortunate confusion: for he goes on to speak of the quotation 
of Pseudo-Clement in Origen’s comm. on Genesis as if it were certainly authentic, 
and not the very passage in the Philocalia which he has just rejected! 


| 
i) 
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1. A priori, it is strange that Origen should even once have quoted 
‘Petrus apud Clementem’ without Eusebius having noticed the fact. 

2. The passage in question of Origen is only known to us in an old 
Latin translation of extremely free character, in which sentences are 
transposed or adjusted, lengthened or curtailed, added or omitted, 
without apparent reason’. Nothing could be more likely than that an 
apt quotation should be inserted by the translator. 

3. The same passage of Pseudo-Clement is quoted in a slightly 
different form by the Arian author of the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, 
which is printed among the spuria of St. Chrysostom. The two 
quotations are not independent ; for (2) Dr. Hort has pointed out that 
they both follow a not at all obvious quotation from Daniel. This 
could scarcely be a mere coincidence. (4) Both use the same formula 
Petrus apud Clementem. (c) Both are in a Commentary on St. Matthew, 
so that borrowing was quite a natural occurrence. 

But which was the borrower ? 

This is only one out of five places in which the Opus Jmp. quotes 
Pseudo-Clement*. Dr. Hort has therefore tried to show that it may have 
derived all these passages from Origen Jn Matthaeum. He says, ‘Since 
Op. Imp. certainly used Origen here, its use of the Clementine work is 
not likely to have been independent.’ This is certainly a correct 
argument, but the antecedent is by no means so certain. It is 
impossible to show that Of. Jmp. did in fact borrow all these from 
Origen, and there is no improbability in his possessing a copy of 
Pseudo-Clement at the time he wrote, c. 400; indeed, the reference to 
the miracles of Simon (unless that too comes from Origen) implies that 
he did possess one. 

But that Origen should have made five distinct quotations from 
Pseudo-Clement, together with some remarks about the miracles of 
Simon, without their attracting the notice of Eusebius, seems to be 
totally impossible. The words with which the quotations are introduced 
are Petrus apud Clementem exposuit twice; Petrus apud Clementem 
exponit; in historia Clementis Petrus exponit; Petrus dicit apud_ 
Clementem. This would seem to imply belief in the authenticity of the 


1 The Old Latin begins fom. xii. 9 (the Greek is extant from tom, x to tom, xvii). 
In its first chapter it omits several sentences of the Greek, and inserts a curious 
remark that ‘ disciples of bishops should be taught, by the example of the Apostles, 
to repeat whatever opinions they may have heard about their bishops outside,” 
The inference is that the paraphrast was a bishop himself. The second chapter is 
wholly remodelled. At the beginning of the third chapter ‘ What of John, the son 
of thunder?’ becomes ‘ What of James and John?’ and so on throughout. 

? These are quoted by Harnack, Altchr. Litt. i 224, and discussed by Dr. Hort, 
Clem. Recogn. 43-9. Dr. Hort points out also a reference to the miracles of 
Simon. 
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work cited ; the writer appears to take the words to which he refers as 
the words of St. Peter himself reported by Clement. The quotation in 
Origen is similarly introduced: aliquid dicit Petrus apud Clementem, 
It is inconceivable that the careful bishop of Caesarea should have 
passed over a series of some five or six of such phrases, if they had 
really occurred in his favourite Origen. It is also prima facie unlikely 
that Origen, writing in 245 or later, at the age of 60 or more, should 
have been wholly taken in by a work at most twenty or thirty or forty 
years old, and probably full of nonsense, unless it was wholly different 
from the Homilies and Recognitions as we know them. 

Since then Origen cannot have been the source of all these quotations 
and references in the Of. Jmp., it follows that the Arian author had 
himself a copy of Pseudo-Clement. But if so, it seems most unnatural 
to suppose that he quoted four times from the original and once from 
Origen’s solitary extract. 

4. A comparison of the quotations leads us to the same result :— 
Origen ; in Matt. ser. 77 (on Matt. xxvi_ Ps. Chrys. Op. Imp. in Matt. xxvi (P.G. 


13). Delarue iii 894. P.G. xiii 1725. 


1. Tale aliquid dicit et Petrus apud 
Clementem. 

2. quoniam opera bona quae fiunt ab 
infidelibus in hoc saeculo iis pro- 
sunt, non et in illo ad consequendam 
uitam aeternam. 

3. et conuenienter, quia nec illi propter 
deum faciunt sed propter ipsam 
naturam humanam. 


lvi 770, Chrys. vol. vi p. cxv) on Matt. 
x 41. 

1. Sed audi mysterium quod Petrus apud 
Clementem exposuit. 

4. Si fidelis fecerit opus bonum, et hic 
ei prodest liberans eum a malis et 
in illo saeculo ad percipiendum 
regnum caeleste, magis autem ibi 
quam hic. 

2. si autem infidelis fecerit opus bonum, 
hic ei prodest opus ipsius, et hic ei 


4. qui autem propter deum faciunt, id 
est fideles, non solum in hoc saeculo 
proficit iis sed in illo, magis autem 
in illo. 


reddet deus bona pro opere suo, in 
illo autem saeculo nihil ei prodest 
opus ipsius. 

5. nec enim collocatur inter caeteros 
fideles propter opus suum. 

3- et iuste, quia naturali bono motus 
fecit bonum, non propter deum. 

6. ideo in corpus suum recipit mercedem 
operis sui, non in anima sua. 

The resemblance with the supposed original passage in Hom. xiii 13 
and Recog. vii 38 is so slight, that some will suppose that it is a lost 
original which is quoted. 

a, If so, it is possible that Of. Zmp. quotes verbally, while this is 
impossible in the case of Orig. trans., which relates an opinion of Peter, 
and does not profess to quote the words. In any case, if the quotations 
be assumed to be fairly accurate, the longer, fuller and direct one is 
more likely than the shorter and oblique version to be the prior of 
the two. 
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8. If, on the other hand, one of the two authors made up this 
elaborate doctrine out of the hints in Ps. Clem., we must notice that the 
order of the paragraphs has been altered, as may be seen by the 
numbers I have attached to them. Now where Origen’s Greek is still 
extant, it is observable that the old Latin translator habitually dislocates 
his order in just this manner. It is natural to suppose that he found 
the passage in Of. Jmp., and observed its likeness to the doctrine of 
Origen in a particular passage ; he inserted it there, together with the 
text of Daniel, turning it inside out, in the same way that he was 
accustomed to treat Origen. _ 

y- Op. Imp. actually gives two details which are not in Orig. ¢r.; I 
have numbered them 5 and 6. 

8. We have seen that Petrus apud Clementem is the ordinary formula 
of quotation in Of. Jmp., and that it cannot have borrowed from 
Origen in the other cases. If Orig. ¢r. is not here the borrower, the 
identity of expression is a most remarkable coincidence. 

5. An examination of the whole passage in Origen shows that the 
omission of the quotations from Daniel and from Clement makes the 
sense clearer’. An examination of the passage, as given in the footnote 
with numbers introduced for clearness, shows that Origen divides good 
actions thus :— 

opus 
2. 


| 
propter deum 
= unguentum 


| 
ad aoe tantum ad gloriam Dei 
= unguentum mediocre = unguentum pretiosum 


He then proceeds to give illustrations of each kind. The quotations 
from Daniel and Clement are given to illustrate (1) ; (2 @) and (2 4) have 


1 Origen, ‘ What is oil and unguent? Difficult to say . . . Sicut ergo generaliter 
omne quo quis ungitur oleum appellatur, olei autem aliud est unguentum, [aliud 
non]; item unguenti aliud est mediocre unguentum, aliud pretiosum ; sic omnis 
actus iustus opus dicitur bonum. operis autem boni, (1) aliud est quod facimus 
propter homines, uel secundum homines, (2) aliud autem quod propter deum et 
secundum deum, item hoc ipsum quod facimus propter deum, (2 @) aliud est quod 
proficit ad usum hominum, (26) aliud quod non proficit ad usum hominum, sed 
tantum ad gloriam dei. utputa (1) bene quis facit homini naturali iustitia motus, 
non propter deum, quomodo faciebant interdum et gentes et multi faciunt homines ; 
opus illud oleum est uulgare, non magni odoris, et ipsum tamen acceptabile apud 
deum ; [sicut Daniel significat, dicens ad Balthasar deum non cognoscentem: Audi 
consilium meum rex, peccata tua eleémosynis redime. tale aliquid dicit et Petrus 
apud Clementem, quoniam opera bona . . . magis autem in illo.] (2) quod autem 
fideles faciunt propter deum, hoc est unguentum boni odoris. hoc ipsum autem 


oF 
= oleum 
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no other illustration than the unction of the Feet and the Head of 
Christ, which Origen is explaining. The long interruption seems to 
make the second division hang fire too long, while the fourth sentence 
of the quotation from Clement uncomfortably anticipates what Origen 
is just going to say. 

But the quotations are not even pertinent, in so far as they speak of 
Belshazzar redeeming his sins, and of infidels who are rewarded in this 
world but not in the next. For there is nothing outside the quotations 
which has reference to reward for good actions, whether in this life 
or in the life to come. I believe that, if we had the original Greek, 
we should find Origen was solely interested in the comparison of the 
actions of Christians with oil and ointment, and that he said nothing 
about what is gained by those actions. 

6. A general comparison of the whole context shows that if Op. Jmp. 
borrowed from Origen, as Dr. Hort supposed, it borrowed the quotations 
and nothing else whatever. Yet on that hypothesis we should certainly 
have expected some further similarity. If, on the other hand, the 
translator of Origen was the borrower, we should expect that, apart from 
the passage actually quoted, there would be no likeness of detail or of 
general presentment. And in fact there is none’. 


If it is thus established that. there is no solid ground for supposing 
that Origen knew Pseudo-Clement, several matters become much 


opus fidelium propter deum, quod est unguentum, (24) aliud fit ad utilitatem 
hominum, utputa eleémosynae, infirmorum uisitationes, peregrinorum susceptiones, 
humilitas, mansuetudo, indulgentia, et caetera huius modi quae hominibus prosunt. 
haec qui facit in Christianos pedes domini ungit unguento, quia ipsi sunt domini 
pedes cum quibus ambulat semper ; quod praecipue solent facere poenitentes pro 
remissione peccatorum suorum, et illud est opus quod dicitur unguentum odori- 
ferum quidem, non autem summum. (2 6) qui autem castitati studet, in ieiuniis et 
orationibus permanet, in aduersis patientiam habet sicut Job, in tentationibus ueri- 
tatem dei non timet confiteri; quae omnia caeteris hominibus nihil prosunt, sed 
tantum ad gloriam dei proficiunt ; hoc est unguentum quod ungit caput domini 
Christi, et exinde per totum corpus Christi, id est per totam decurrit ecclesiam ; et 
hoc est unguentum ualde pretiosum, ex cuius odore tota repletur domus, hoc est 
ecclesia Christi. et hoc opus est proprium non poenitentium, sed perfectorum 
sanctorum. aut certe doctrina quae necessaria est hominibus, per quam nutriuntur 
animae pauperes in spiritalibus bonis, aut forte et debiles in peccatis, hoc est 
unguentum mediocre, quo pedes domini unguntur. agnitio autem fidei uerae quae 
ad solum pertinet deum, unguentum est pretiosum quo ungitur caput Christi 
deus.’ 

? There are two points only to be noticed. First, while Op. Jmp. speaks con- 
tinually of works propter Christum and in Christianos, Origen has once only in 
Christianos, and this is presumably due to the translator. Secondly, the words in 
Origen ‘naturali iustitia motus,’ though they precede the quotation, are probably 
not an exact translation of any words of Origen, but are taken from the quotation 
as we find it in Op. Jmp. ‘naturali bono motus.’ In paraphrasing the quotation 
itself, Orig. tr., for the sake of variety, gives ‘ propter ipsam naturam humanam.’ 
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clearer. Harnack has shown that the Pseudo-Clementine literature is 
of no importance in the history of Catholic dogma (//istory of Dogma, 
E.T. 1894, I, 316). Mr. Headlam says it is outside the current of 
Church life (7. Z.S. iii p. 58). Dr. Hort complains that it has left no 
traces in the eighty years between Origen and Eusebius (Clem. Recog., 
1901, pp. 31-2). If it did not exist till the end of the third century 
there is nothing surprising in these phenomena. 

Again, in spite of the points of contact with Bardesanes, and of the 
doctrinal similarity with the book of Elkesai, we know of no Jewish- 
Christian community in the early third century with which to connect 
these strange writings, while in the fourth century we know from 
Epiphanius of their use by a definite community of heretics. Our other 
knowledge of these same heretics is from Ambrosiaster (writing under 
Damasus) and from Victorinus Rhetor (after 360). 

The use of archiepiscopus in the Recognitions suggests that this book 
dates from the fourth century in the form in which Rufinus found it: 
while the discussion of époovows in the Homilies suggests that the 
present form of the Homilies also is post-Nicene. 

Lastly, the important evidence of Eusebius is to be considered :— 
Kai Erepa Kai paxpa ovyypapparta as Tov abrow [KAnpevros] 
kai mpany 8) diwAdyous mepéxovta’® Sv ovd? 
tis mapa madawwis Héperat, yap ths 
dpbodsogias ter tov xapaxrqpa (iii 38). Eusebius not only says that 
the wordy and lengthy writings were altogether unknown to the ancients 
(in which statement it would appear we are not in a position to 
contradict him', besides being heretical, but he also asserts that they 
were only brought forward ‘the other day.’ This is hardly compatible 
with the date ordinarily assigned to the origin of the Pseudo-Clementine 
literature ; but it tallies exactly with the view which I have ventured to 
bring forward in this note, that Pseudo-Clement wrote after Origen, and 
indeed probably not long before Eusebius. 

Joun CHAPMAN. 


ON THE MOHAMMEDAN GOSPEL OF BARNABAS. 


Tuat the Mohammedans have amongst their literature a document 
called the ‘Gospel of Barnabas’ is well known, but no complete 
translation or analysis appears to have been printed. The matter has 
a twofold interest. The Arabic Barnabas Gospel would show how the 
facts as to the foundation of Christianity were understood, or misunder- 
stood, by the disciples of the Prophet. The many references to Jesus 
in the ‘Koran’ and the identity of certain incidents therein recorded 
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with those narrated in some of the early apocryphal gospels also makes 
it possible that the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas may include, in 
however sophisticated a form, some of the elements of the Christian 
apocryphal gospel bearing the same name which is mentioned in the 
Gelasian Decree. It may therefore not be without interest to put 
together the fragmentary notices which show that the Barnabas Gospel 
existed in Arabic, Italian, and Spanish, and may therefore still possibly 
be found and subjected to critical examination. 

John Toland in his Mazarenus (London 1718) gives an account of 
a MS of an Italian translation of the Barnabas Gospel which he had 
examined. His description is diffuse without giving a clear idea of the 
contents. He says that the Gospel of Barnabas is ‘ mentioned in. the 
206th manuscript of the Baroccian collection in the Bodleian Library’ 
(p. 7). In the 39th Baroccian MS, he observes (following Grabe, 
Spicilegium Patrum, i 302), there is a fragment of it in the following 
words : ‘The Apostle Barnabas says, he gets the worst of it who over- 
comes in evil contentions; because he thus comes to have the more 
sin’ (p. 8): and he repeats the Greek text from Grabe. As he found 
the same sentiment in the Italian translation, he concludes that the 
gospel in use among the Mohammedans is identical with the ancient 
apocryphal gospel of Barnabas (p. 20)’. 

According to Toland the first chapter begins: ‘The true Gospel of 
Jesus called Christ, a new prophet sent by God to the world, according 
to the relation of Barnabas his apostle’ (p. 15). He states that Reland 
(de religione Mahommedica, edition of 1718), who at first denied the 
existence of this work amongst the Mohammedans, afterwards discovered 
that it did exist both in Arabic and Spanish (p. 14, note). Toland’s 
knowledge of the Italian Barnabas appears to be derived from a 
communication made to him by J. F. Cramer, who apparently lent 
him the MS. This is described (pp. 15, 16) as written on Turkish 


1 The Rev. Jeremiah Jones in his New and Full Method for settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament (Oxford, 1798) expresses a doubt whether Toland 
had really seen this sentence in the Italian MS, and suspects that his knowledge 
was derived from the notice by La Monnoye, mentioned later, and ridicules the 
idea that the occurrence of this quotation would establish the antiquity of the book. 
But we now know more of the freedom taken with such writings, and there is 
nothing improbable in the idea of a Mohammedan retaining the bulk of an apocry- 
phal gospel and making such alterations and additions as would tend to the edifica- 
tion of Islam. Of the composite character of these productions there is a striking 
instance in the Ascension of Isaiah, where three documents are blended into one, 
and where the earlier Hebrew apocalypse is transformed into a Christian one. 
(See the excellent edition by Dr. R. H. Charles, published by A. and C. Black 
in 1900. A note by the present writer appears in the Antiquary, May, 1901, 
vol, xxxvii, p. 145.) Jones translates the passages from Barnabas given by La 
Monnoye, but he does not refer to the Spanish version described by Sale. 
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paper delicately gummed and polished, and also bound after the 
Turkish manner. ‘The ink is incomparably fine ; and the orthography, 
as well as the character, plainly show it to be at least three hundred years 
old’. I ever chuse to speak rather under than over in such cases. 
Any proper name of God, and the appellative word Dio itself, are 
constantly writ in red letters out of respect, and so are the Arabic notes 
in transverse lines on the margin. The contents of the chapters are 
likewise written in red letters, and reach about the twentieth; a void 
space being left for the rest before each chapter, but nowhere filled up.’ 
The author, Toland says, was a Mussulman, and charges the Christian 
with falsifying the gospel record, of which this is presented as the true 
version. Mohammed is claimed as the Paraclete—of this we will speak 
later. Toland quotes (p. 22) the last words, which he thus translates: 
‘Jesus being gone, the Disciples scattered themselves into many parts 
of Israel, and of the rest of the world: and the truth, being hated of 
Satan, was persecuted by falshood, as it ever happens. For certain 
wicked men, under pretence of being Disciples, preached that Jesus 
was dead, and not risen again: others preached that Jesus was truly 
dead, and risen again: others preached, and still continue to preach, that 
Jesus is the Son of God, among which persons Paul has been deceived. 
We therefore, according to the measure of our knowledge, do preach 
to those who fear God, to the end that they may be saved at the last 
day of his divine judgment ; Amen. The end of the Gospel.’ 

In an appendix Toland gives a ‘further account of the Mahometan 
Gospel of Barnabas by Monsieur de la Monnoye of the French 
Academy, out of the Menagiana, edit. Amst. tom. 4, p. 321. La 
Monnoye describes a manuscript of the Gospel of Barnabas then in 
the possession of Prince Eugene: it was an octavo volume six inches 
long, four broad, and one and a half thick, and containing 229 
leaves, each of about eighteen or nineteen lines. In the margin are 
texts from the Koran. As this was given to the Prince by Cramer 
in 1713, it is evidently the copy which Toland says he saw, though the 
description varies slightly. Jesus is said to have been translated to 
the third heaven by Gabriel, Michael, Raphael and Uriel. He did 
not die, but remains there until the end of the world. Judas was 
crucified in the place of Jesus, and the miraculous resemblance was 
so great as to deceive the disciples and even the Mother of Jesus. 
Afterwards he was permitted to return and comfort them. Barnabas 
asked how the divine goodness could allow that the Mother and 
disciples should even for a moment believe that Christ had suffered 
this ignominous death. The answer is ‘O Barnabas, believe me that 


* That would be circa a.p. 1418, but La Monnoye dates it a.p. 1470-1480 
(Menagiana (Amsterdam, 1716], t. iv, p. 325). 
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every sin, how small soever, is punished by God with great torment, 
because God is offended with sin. My Mother therefore and my 
faithful disciples, having loved me with a mixture of earthly love, the 
just God has been pleased to punish this love with their present grief, 
that they might not be punished for it hereafter in the flames of Hell. 
And as for me, tho’ I have myself been blameless in the World, yet 
other men having called me God, and the Son of God, therefore God, 
that I might not be mocked by the Devils at the day of Judgement, has 
been pleased that in this world I should be mocked by men with the 
death of Judas, making everybody believe that I died upon the Cross. 
And hence it is that this mocking is still to continue on till the coming 
of Mahomet, the Sent of God, who, coming into the World, will from 
this error undeceive every one, that shall believe the Law of God.’ The 
Italian appears in the Menagiana (iv. pp. 321-335), and the spelling 
is so unusual that La Monnoye has taken the precaution to supply 
a transcript in the ordinary orthography. 

The Spanish translation of the Gospel of Barnabas is several times 
mentioned by George Sale in his remarkably illuminating ‘ preliminary 
discourse’ to his translation of the ‘Koran’ (London, 1734). After 
mentioning Prince Eugene's Italian copy he says (Pre/. Disc. p. 74), 
‘This book appears to be no original forgery of the Mohammedans, 
though they have no doubt interpolated and altered it since, the better 
to serve their purpose; and in particular, instead of the Paraclete or 
Comforter, they have in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyte, that is, the famous or illustrious, by which they pretend their 
Prophet was foretold by name, that being the signification of Mohammed 
in Arabic: and this they say to justify that passage of the Koran where 
Jesus Christ is formally asserted to have foretold his coming under his 
other name of Ahmed, which is derived from the same root as 
Mohammed and of the same import.’ The Spanish MS was lent to 
Sale by the Rev. Dr. Holme, rector of Hedley (Preface, p. viii). It 
is described as a moderate quarto of 420 pages, legibly written but 
damaged towards the end. There were 222 chapters of unequal length. 
The Spanish translation is said to have been made from the Italian 
by Mostafa de Aranda, a Moslem of Aragon. The preface contains 
a curious narrative, according to which ‘a Christian monk’ called Fra 
Marino, having read in Irenaeus and others an argument against 
Paul on the authority of the ‘Gospel of Barnabas,’ was very desirous 
of seeing that document. Fra Marino was friendly with Sixtus V, 
and one day when they were together in the library the Pope fell 
asleep, and the visitor took down a book to read and found that he 
had chanced upon the Barnabas gospel! He stole the book, and 
on reading it became a convert to Islam. This would place the 
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Spanish translation towards the end of the sixteenth century, but 
whether the alleged Vatican MS was Italian or Arabic is not clear. 
Sale says the book contains a complete biography of Christ, and 
includes most of the incidents of the canonical gospels, but many of 
them coloured according to Mohammedan ideas. The title of Messiah 
is given to Mohammed, although in the Koran it is applied to Jesus. 
This, as Sale suggests, may arise from the ‘Gospel’ having been 
prepared for the use of Islam by an ex-Christian still imperfectly 
instructed in his new faith, or may simply be an error of the trans- 
lator. 

The few passages cited by Sale are curious. The account of the 
Crucifixion is identical with that already mentioned as in the Italian 
version. The origin of Circumcision is described as primaeval. Adam 
the first man, having eaten by the snare of the devil the fruit in Paradise 
forbidden by God, his flesh rebelled against his spirit. For this reason 
he swore to God that he would cut it, and breaking a stone he was 
about to cut his flesh with the sharp edge when Gabriel appeared to 
dissuade him. He replied that he had made a vow and would not 
break it. Then the angel taught him how to cut away the superfluity of 
his flesh. To this narrative is added the deduction that, as all men take 
their flesh from Adam, all are under obligation to fulfil what their first 
father had vowed. This story is put into the mouth of Jesus’. The 
ablutions required in Islam are attributed to the patriarchal times, 
and were taught by Gabriel to Abraham*. The functions of the 
archangels are thus divided: Gabriel reveals the secrets of God, 
Michael combats his enemies, Raphael receives the souls of those 
who die, and Uriel will call each to judgement on the last day*. 
Michael executes the command to cut off with the sword of God the 
feet of the serpent, thus converting that creature into a creeping animal. 
And Satan was condemned to eat all excrements of the sons of man 
as a punishment for his deception of Adam ‘*. 

The Rev. Joseph White in his Bampton Lectures (Oxford, 1784: 
pp. xxxiii-xxxvii, lviii-Ixv [at the end of the volume]) has transcribed 
some chapters of the Gospel of Barnabas from a MS which was then in 
the possession of the Rev. Dr. Monkhouse, of Queen’s College, who 
had the whole of the Spanish version and a considerable part of it in 


' Chap. 23 of the Spanish version. Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 107 (ed. of 
1825, p. 147). 

2 Chap. 29 of the Spanish version. Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 105 (ed. of 
1825, p. 144). 

3 Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 72 (ed. of 1825, p. 99). 

* Sale, note to chap. 7 of the Koran, p. 118 (ed. of 1825, p. 170). It has not 
been thought necessary to print the Spanish extracts, which Sale gives in his 
notes, or those in Italian, printed by La Monnoye and Toland. 
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literal English'. Unless this was the same MS that Sale used there were 
in the eighteenth century two copies of the Spanish version in England. 
The passages cited by Dr. White may now be given. 


CHAPTER 96. 

And when Jesus had ended his prayer, the High Priest cried with 
a loud voice, ‘Stay, Jesus, we want to know who thou art, for the quiet 
of our people.’ He answered, ‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, born of Mary, 
of the stock of David, a mortal man, and fear God, and seek his honour 
and glory.’ The High Priest said, ‘It is written in the book of Moses 
that God is to send the Messias, who will come and declare the truth, 
and will bring mercy with him, and therefore we desire thee to tell us, 
if thou art the Messias whom we expect?’ Jesus said, ‘It is true that 
God has so promised, but I am not he: for he was created before me.’ 
The High Priest said, ‘By thy words and signs we know that thou art 
a prophet and a saint of God; and therefore I intreat thee in his name 
and for his sake, that thou tell us how the Messias will come.’ Jesus 
answered, ‘ As God liveth, I am not that Messias which the tribes of the 
earth wait for, as God promised by our father Abraham, saying, In thy 
family I will bless all tribes. But when God shall take me out of the 
world, Satan will again promote this cursed sedition, making the wicked 
believe that I am the Son of God. My words and doctrine will be 
corrupted, insomuch that scarce thirty faithful shall be found. Then 
will God have mercy on his people, and will send his messenger into 
the world, by whom he hath created all things: and he will come from 
the South with power, and will destroy Idolaters, and take away from 
Satan the empire that he has over men, and will bring the mercy of 
God and salvation to those that shall believe him. Blessed are those 
that shall believe him.’ 


CHAPTER 97. 


‘I that am unworthy to loose his shoes have had the favour to see 
him.’ The President, High Priest, and Herod said, ‘Disturb not 
thyself, Jesus the saint of God, for in our time there will be no more 
sedition: for we will write to the holy senate of Rome, that by an 
imperial decree none may call thee God.’ Jesus said, ‘I am not 
comforted with this ; for from whence ye hope for light, darkness will 
come. But my consolation is in the coming of the Messenger of God, 
who will destroy all false opinions concerning me; and his law shall 
run through the whole world ; for so God promised our father Abraham. 


* Dr. Monkhouse was Fellow of Queen’s College from 1760 to 1780, and Vicar 
of Monk’s Sherborne, near Basingstoke, from 1780 till his death in 1793. The 


manuscript is not in the possession of the College, and therefore presumably passed 
to his heirs, 
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And above all my comfort is, that his faith shall have no end, but shall 
be inviolable and preserved by God.’ The High Priest said, ‘ Will any 
more prophets appear after the coming of the Messias ?’ Jesus answered, 
‘There will come no more true prophets sent by God: but there will 
come many false prophets, for which I grieve; because they will be 
stirred up by Satan, by the just judgement of God, and they will shelter 
themselves with my Gospel.’ Herod said, ‘ How is it the just judgement 
of God, that such wicked men should come?’ Jesus said, ‘It is just 
that he who believes not the truth to his salvation should believe a lie 
to his condemnation ; for the world despiseth the good and believeth 
the bad, as is seen in the time of Micheas and Jeremias: for every one 
loveth his like.’ The High Priest said, ‘What will the Messias be 
called, and how shall his coming and manner of life be known?’ Jesus 
answered, ‘The name of the Messenger of God is Admirable ; for God 
himself gave it him after he had created his soul and placed it in 
celestial brightness. God said, Observe Mohammed, for I will for thy 
sake create paradise and the world with a great number of creatures, of 
which I make thee a present: so that whosoever shall bless thee shall be 
blessed, and whosoever shall curse thee shall be cursed. And when 
I shall send thee into the world I will send thee for my messenger of 
salvation, and thy words shall be true; so that heaven and earth shall 
fail, but they shall never fail in thy law. Mohammed is his blessed 
name.’ Then the multitudes lift up their voices and said, ‘Send us, 
O God, thy messenger ; come presently, O Mohammed, for the salva- 
tion of the world.’ 


In the following quotations we have the full account of the crucifixion, 
and of the translation of Jesus. 


CHAPTER 216. 


Judas came near to the people with whom Jesus was; and when he 
heard the noise he entered into the house where the disciples slept. 
And God, seeing the fear and danger of his servant, ordered Gabriel 
and Michael and Rafael and Azrael to carry him out of the world. 
And they came in all haste, and bare him out of the window which 
looks towards the south. And they placed him in the third heaven, 
where he will remain blessing God, in the company of angels, till near 
the end of the world. 

CHAPTER 217. 


And Judas the traitor entered before the rest into the place from 
which Jesus had just been taken up. And the disciples were sleeping. 
And the wonderful God acted wonderfully, changing Judas into the 
same figure and speech with Jesus. We, believing that it was he, said 
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to him, ‘ Master, whom seekest thou?’ And he said to them, smiling, 
‘Ye have forgotten yourselves, since ye do not know Judas Iscariot.’ 
At this time the soldiery entered; and seeing Judas so like in every 
respect to Jesus, laid hands upon him, &c. 


CHAPTER 218. 

The soldiers afterwards took Judas, and bound him, notwithstanding 
he said with truth to them that he was not Jesus. And the soldiers 
mocked him, saying, ‘Sir, do not be afraid ; for we are come to make 
thee King of Israel: and we have bound thee, because we know thou 
hast refused the Kingdom.’ And Judas said, ‘ Ye have lost your senses. 
I came to show you Jesus, that ye might take him; and ye have bound 
me, who am your guide.’ The soldiers lost their patience, hearing this, 
and they began to go with him, striking and buffeting him, till they 
reached Jerusalem, &c., &c. 


CHAPTER 219. 


They carried him to Mount Calvary, where they executed criminals, 
and crucified him, stripping him naked for the greater ignominy. Then 
he did nothing but cry out, ‘O my God, why hast thou forsaken me, 
that I should die unjustly, when the real malefactor hath escaped ?’ 

I sayin truth that he was so like in person, figure, and gesture to Jesus, 
that as many as knew him, believed firmly that it was he, except Peter: 
for which reason many left his doctrine, believing that it had been false ; 
as he had said that he should not die till the end of the world’. But 
those who stood firm were oppressed with grief, seeing him die whom 
they understood to be Jesus ; not recollecting what he had told them. 
And in company with his Mother they were present at his death, 
weeping continually. And by means of Joseph Abarimatheas, they 
obtained from the President the body of Judas. And they took him 
down from the cross, burying him with much lamentation in the new 
sepulchre of Joseph ; having wrapped him up in linen and precious 
ointments. 


CHAPTER 220. 


They all returned each man to his house: and he who writeth, with 
James and John, went with the Mother of Jesus to Nazareth. And the 


1 The idea that another was substituted for Jesus on the cross is common to 
Mohammedans. Tabari gives the name Iosue to the person thus crucified. The 
Yezidis had a curious tradition that when Christ was on the Cross, the devil, in the 
form of a dervish, took him down whilst his disciples were absent, and carried him 
to heaven ( Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii, p. 503). The Gospel of 
Peter represents him as taken up immediately after saying. ‘My power, my power, 
thou hast forsaken me,’ but does not contain the idea of substitution. Both Toland 
and Sale note this thought among the early ‘ heretics,’ 
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disciples who did not fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas and hid it; spreading a report that he had risen 
again, from whence sprung great confusion among the people. And 
the High Priest commanded under pain of Anathema, that no one 
should talk of him ; and on this account raised a great persecution, 
banishing some, tormenting others, and even stoning some to death; 
because it was not in the power of any one to be silent on this subject. 
And then came news to Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again. And he 
that writeth desired the Mother of Jesus to leave off her lamentation. 
And Mary said, ‘ Let us go to Jerusalem, to see if it is truth. If I see 
him, I shall die content.’ 


CHAPTER 221. 


The Virgin returned to Jerusalem with him that writeth, and James 
and John, the same day that the decree of the high priest came out. 
And as she feared God, though she knew the command was unjust, she 
entreated those who talked with her not to speak of her Son. Who 
can say how we were then affected? God, who knows the heart of 
man, knows that between the grief for the death of Judas, whom we 
understood to be Jesus, and the pleasure of seeing him risen again, we 
almost expired. And the angels who were the guardians of Mary went 
up to heaven the third day, and told Jesus what was passing. And he, 
moved with compassion for his Mother, entreated of God that he might 
be seen by his disciples. And the compassionate God ordered his four 
favourite angels to place him within his own house, and to guard him 
three days: that they and they only might see him, who believed in his 
doctrine. Jesus descended, surrounded with light, into the house of 
his Mother: where were the two sisters, Martha and Mary, and Lazarus, 
and he that writeth, and John and James, and Peter. And when they 
saw him, they fell with their faces on the earth, as if dead. And Jesus 
lifted them up, saying, ‘Fear not, for I am your Master. Lament not 
from henceforth, for I am alive.’ They were astonished at seeing Jesus, 
because they thought him dead. And Mary weeping said, ‘Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave thee power to raise up the dead, did he 
consent that thou shouldest die, with so much reproach and shame to 
thy relations and friends, and so much hurt to thy doctrine, leaving us 
all in desolation?’ Jesus replied, embracing his Mother, ‘ Believe me, 
for I tell thee the truth, I have not been dead: for God has reserved 
me for the end of the world.’ In saying this he desired the Angels to 
manifest themselves, and to tell how he had passed through everything. 
At the instant they appeared, like four suns: and all present prostrated 
themselves on the ground, overcome by the presence of the Angels. 
And Jesus gave to all of them something to cover themselves with ; that 
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they might be able to hear the Angels speak. And Jesus said to his 
Mother, ‘ These are the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows his secrets ; 
Michael fights with his enemies ; Asrafiel will cite all to judgement ; 
and Azrael receives the souls.’ And the holy Angels told how they had, 
by the command of God, taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he wished to bring on Jesus. 
And he that writeth said, ‘Is it lawful for me to ask of thee, in the 
same manner as when thou wast in the world?’ And Jesus answered, 
‘Speak, Barnabas, what thou wishest.’ And he said, ‘I wish that thou 
wouldest tell me, how God, being so compassionate, could afflict us so 
much, in giving us to understand that thou wast he that suffered, for we 
have been very near dying. And thou being a prophet, why did he 
suffer thee to fall under disgrace by [apparently] placing thee on a cross, 
and between two robbers?’ Jesus answered, ‘ Believe me, Barnabas, 
let the fault be ever so small, God chastiseth it with much punishment. 
And as my Mother and faithful disciples loved me with a little earthly 
love, God chastised that love by this grief: that he might not chastise 
it in the other world. And though I was innocent, yet as they called 
me God, and his Son ; that the Devils might not mock me on the day 
of judgement, he has chosen that I should be mocked in this world. 
And this mocking shall last till the holy messenger of God shall come, 
who shall undeceive all believers.’ And then he said, ‘ Just art thou, 


O God! and to thee only belongeth the honour and glory, with worship, 
for ever.’ 


CHAPTER 222 and last. 


And then he said, ‘See, Barnabas, that thou by all means write my 
Gospel, relating everything which has happened{in the world concerning 
me; and let it be done exactly: in order that the faithful may be 
undeceived, knowing the truth.’ He that writeth said, ‘ Master, I will 
do it as thou commandest me, God willing : but I did not see all that 
happened with Judas.’ Jesus answered, ‘Here stand Peter and John 
who saw it, and who will relate it to thee.’ And he told James and 
John to call the seven Apostles who were absent, and Nicodemus, and 
Joseph Abarimatheas, and some of the seventy-two disciples. When 
they were come, they did eat with him; and on the third day he com- 
manded them all to go to the Mount of Olives with his Mother: because 
he was to return to heaven. All the apostles and disciples wept, except 
twenty-five of the seventy-two, who had fled to Damascus, with fear. And 
exactly at midday, while they were all in prayer, Jesus came with many 
Angels (blessing God) with so much brightness that they all bent their 
faces to the ground. And Jesus raised them up, saying, ‘ Fear not your 
Master, who comes to take leave of you, and to recommend you to 
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God our Lord, by the mercies received from his bounty; and be He 
with you!’ And upon this he disappeared with the Angels; all of us 
remaining amazed at the great brightness in which he left us. 


Mr. B. H. Cowper says that extracts from this Gospel of Barnabas 
have been printed as important, but he gives no reference and possibly 
means only that which was given by Toland and La Monnoye. Perhaps 
he has in mind the inclusion of their extracts in the ‘Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti’ of J. A. Fabricius (part 3, Hamburg 1743, pp. 
365-394). 

As to the present whereabouts of the real or supposed Arabic original, 
and of the Spanish version, or versions, I have no information, but hope 
that the present note may lead to their discovery. I have ascertained 
that the Italian MS is now in the Imperial Library of Vienna with other 
books of Prince Eugene’. If a transcript of this MS were made it 
would be easy to decide as to its suitability for publication. Even if, on 
examination, it proves not to contain any vestige of ancient tradition, it 
is at least a curious piece of evidence as to the contact of Mohamme- 
danism and Christianity, and especially for its picture of Jesus as viewed 
from the standpoint of Islam. 


Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


A SUPPOSED READING OF DEUT. xxxii 39. 


‘Dominus Armachanus [7. e. Fitzralph] in [tractatu] de questionibus 
Armenorum, libro primo, cap. 12, dicit quod ubi textus noster habet, 
Ego occidam et ego uiuere faciam, ego percuciam et ego sanabo, quod 
carta legis Moysi quam Esdras manu sua scripsit, et que est Bononie, 
habet, Ego occidar et ego uiuere faciam, ego percutiar et ego sanabo ; et 
dicit quod hanc literam corripuerunt Hebrei post passionem Christi 
nostri. et subdit post dominus Armachanus, “Quod autem uera litera 
debet esse passiua dixit maximus doctor Hebreorum factus Christianus, 
et coram multis probauit Bononie.” patet igitur quod textus ille 
scripture Biblie quem nos habemus est defectuosus et corruptus.’ 
Determinationes Will. Wydforde contra Wiclevistas, Bodl. MS. Digby 
170, fol. 11. The fassive form in this verse is not found in any MSS 
collated by Kennicott, nor in the Samaritan or Syriac versions in 
Walton’s Polyglott, which were examined by Dr. Neubauer on my 
showing him this passage, Feb. 21, 1882. And the context by itself 
seems to prove it impossible. 

W. D. Macray. 

1 In reply to my inquiry I received a courteous letter from Dr. Rudolf Beer 

which leaves no doubt as to the identity of the MS. 
Gg2 
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THE AGE OF THE BODLEIAN SYRIAC CODEX 
DAWKINS 3 


In the Catalogue of the Syriac MSS in the Bodleian Library this MS 
is described as ‘saeculi noni, valde vetustus.’ Mr. Burkitt in his note 
On the Gospel jipara found in Syriac MSS* expresses his assent to 
opinions I had quoted in Studia Biblica ii, that the MS is much older 
than the ninth century. He thinks, indeed, that it cannot have been 
written later than A.D. 550. 

A century ago this codex was carefully collated by Richard Jones, of 
Wadham*. By a comparison of the handwriting with a specimen 
of the hand of the Vatican Tetraeuangelium of a.p. 548, he came to 
the conclusion that the Bodleian MS was either of the same century, 
or, at latest, of the seventh. Philip Pusey, who collated the greater 
part of the codex, has not recorded his opinion of its age, though he 
noted the unsatisfactory character of the text, which he found to be 
disfigured by mistakes of various kinds to a far greater extent than 
other MSS he had collated. As I was able to make use of the two 
collations, by Pusey and by R. Jones, I have not had occasion to 
devote much attention to the MS itself, but from my first inspection 
of it I inclined to an earlier date than that given in the Catalogue*. 
A recent careful examination has, I think, removed all doubt. At my 
request, Mr. Cowley had photographs of the writing taken, and these, 
with the assistance of Mr. G. Margoliouth, were compared with pages 
of a number of Syriac MSS in the British Museum, some dated, others 
of acknowledged antiquity. Our unanimous decision was in confirma- 
tion of Mr. Burkitt’s opinion, which he had formed independently. 
Mr. Cowley was inclined to go a little further, and ascribe the MS to 
the beginning of the sixth century, in which case it will rival the 
antiquity of the Phillipps Tetraeuangelium*. A facsimile of this MS, 
which is now in the possession of the Royal Library, Berlin, is given in 
Sachau’s Catalogue of the Syriac MSS in that Library. It is there 
ascribed to v-vi cent. The hand is certainly finer and better than that 
of Dawk. 3, but I am not prepared to say that there is much difference 
between them in point of antiquity. 

It would be interesting to know where Dawk. 3 was copied, 
exhibiting, as it does, so many errors and unsupported readings. In 
the present defective state of the codex, colophons are wanting. The 


Journat or TueEotocicat Srupies ii, April 1901, p. 431. 

* Textus Euangeliorum iuxta Edit. Schaaf. collatus c. duo, codd. MSS Bodl. ed. 
R, Jones, Oxon. 1805. 

* It is cod. 36 in Tetraeuangelium Sanctum ed. Pusey et Gwilliam. 

* Pusey and Gwilliam’s cod. 41. 
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imperfections of the text are not evidence against the early date; they 
may even be links of connexion with a period anterior to the time 
when the art of copying Peshitto MSS had reached the perfection 
displayed in the dated copies of the sixth century. The addition of the 
Canons and Harmonies does not imply a later period. It is true that, 
with the exception of the Phillipps MS, these accessories to the text are 
not found in copies of a date much earlier than a.D. 550; but then 
these copies are very few in number, and there is no reason why the 
system should not have been in use before the close of the fifth 
century. 

It is hard to believe that ‘saeculi noni’ expresses Dr. Payne Smith’s 
real opinion. I would suggest that he wrote ‘6th cent.’ in his first 
rough notes. This, in transcription, might easily become ‘9th cent.,’ 
and produce, in the Latin of the printed description, an error which, 
after the manner of its kind, came to stay. But however that may be, 
Oxford men may have the satisfaction of believing that the Bodleian 
possesses one of the oldest Syriac Biblical MSS in existence, and they 
will thank a distinguished member of the sister University for an 
opinion which has led to examination and correction of an erroneous 
date. 


G. H. Gwitiiam. 
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REVIEWS 


A BOOK ON PRIMERS. 


Horae B. Marie Virginis, or Sarum and York Primers, with kindred 
books and Primers of the reformed Roman use. By EpGAR Hoskins, 
M.A., 8vo. (Longmans, 1901. Pp. liv+577. Price 21s. net). 


Tus is a monumental work, and Mr. Hoskins, no less than his 
readers, is to be congratulated on its completion. 

Those who remember the chaos which prevailed in the sections 
headed ‘ Enchiridion, ‘ Horae,’ ‘ Orarium, and ‘-Prymers,’ which occu- 
pied about seven pages in Mr. F. H. Dickinson and Mr. C. J. Stewart’s 
otherwise invaluable List of Printed Service Books according to the 
Ancient Uses of the Anglican Church, issued by Joseph Masters in 
1850, can to some extent appreciate the amount of labour which has 
resulted in the orderly ‘concise list’ of Horae, &c., of Sarum and York 
Uses, which occupy pages xli-li of the volume now before us. Mr. 
Dickinson’s list enumerated all the copies (315) known to him fifty years 
ago, while these eleven pages of Mr. Hoskins’ book mention no less 
than 287 separate editions of Sarum printed Books of Hours, ranging 
from circa 1478 to 1825; also fifty-six editions of Roman Aorae, 
provided for use in England, from 1571 to 1867 (counting those 
mentioned on pp. xxxi sqq.), and eight of York Use, circa 1510-56. 

Of course several of the Sarum books are known only from unique 
copies, or in fragments ; but wherever it is possible Mr. Hoskins gives 
a reference in another portion of his book to three distinct copies of 
each edition; and these are not always exhaustive of all the known 
copies, but (where it can be done) he refers to one at the British 
Museum, another at Oxford, and a third in the Cambridge University 
Library. Besides this, he gives at length the title-page of each edition, 
and 187 pages of indices (liturgical forms, hymns and rhythms, names 
and places, and general matter), besides lists of printers booksellers 
and place-names connected with the printing of the Books of Hours. 
Though there are fragments of six or seven of earlier date, the 
earliest complete copy of a full edition of the Horae, as used in England, 
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is Wynkyn de Worde’s quarto, circa 1494, preserved at Lambeth and 
also at both our older universities. 

The bulk of the volume is occupied with a detailed summary of the 
contents of the various editions, so far at least as is required to show 
the original outline of the book, and then, in successive stages, the 
accretions, noting the first appearance of any new feature, supplementary 
to the contents of previous editions. Thus, for instance, we see how 
early (1494) instruction was provided ‘to answer the priest at mass’; 
how devotions at the tolling of the Ave-bell were introduced in the 
primer of 1511; a weather prognostication, according to the signs of 
the zodiac for each month, in 1521 ; the devotion before the ‘image 
of Pity,’ or representation of Christ showing His wounds and sur- 
rounded by the ‘instruments of the Passion,’ in 1494—for which devotion 
Sixtus IV. (1471-84) is said to have doubled the already fabulous 
indulgence of 32,755 years of pardon. This picture, like that of ‘the 
glorious Visage or vernacle of our Lord,’ found in the printed book of 
1510, and privileged by Pope John XXII (2410-15), may be traced in 
illuminated MSS anterior to the invention of printing, such as the Horae 
of English work circa 1440. Gerson’s exhortations to the dying appear 
in the 16° Horae, c. 1528, with questions to be put to the penitent in 
mortal sickness. It might have been well here to refer to Caxton’s Ars 
moriendi (c. 1491 in the Bodleian), which is a forerunner to this section 
of the Horae, just as the xv Oes of 1490-91, mentioned by Mr. Hoskins 
on p. 116, are the source of part of the larger book of 1494. 

It may perhaps not be uninteresting to examine the material brought 
together by Mr. Hoskins in its bearing on the origin and growth of the 
emphasis ‘on the practice of local reservation, as securing a fixed 
point of Divine Presence in the sanctuary.’ 

It is true that in Lydgate’s Merita Missae, c. 1450, the a is 
bidden, on entering church for mass, after taking holy water, to 


‘look to the High Altare 
And pray to Him that hangeth there’ (Il. 41-2). 


But, so far as we have observed, the other fifteenth-century treatises 
in prose or verse, while giving other directions to young people or lay 
folk as to their behaviour, pass this over entirely, though they refer 
to elementary duties of exterior religion. And the like reticence is 
observable in the Sarum and York Horae, and even in the earliest 
Roman books provided for use in this country. 

In a primer, printed in 1530-31, there are instructions ‘to live and 
die well,’ where the good man is bidden to ‘abide in the churche the 
space of a low mass.’ There is in these books abundance of directions 
as to devotion to the Image of Pity, the Image of Christ’s Body (anée 
imaginem Corporis Christi, 1495), before the image of the Crucifix, ‘on 
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passing the Crucifix’ (York, 1516), and to the vernacle or Holy Face. 
Also in a primer of 1506 there is a prayer before the image of the 
Blessed Virgin, with an indulgence granted by Pope Sixtus IV. In 
that of 1510 there is a devout prayer to be said before the Image 
of St. Anne, Mary, and Jesus, to which an indulgence was attached 
(perhaps about 1383-6) by Raymund, the cardinal legate (presumably 
Raym. Pilgrim, canon of Lincoln and St. Paul’s). Other prayers in 
the Horae are addressed ‘to the saints in the church’ (1530). In the 
book of 1528, on entering the church, the first ejaculation provided is 
to the church itself, ‘ Ave, sancta civitas’; the next is ‘ Ave, Rex noster, 
ave, Fili David’; the third is ‘ Avete, omnes sancti et electi Dei, quorum 
religuiae, &c. The Latin and English primer of 1536 has the com- 
prehensive phrase which had provoked Clement Maydeston’s ridicule, 
‘quorum reliquie continentur in uniuersali ecclesia’ (Crede Michi, § 157.) 
The second of the ejaculations just mentioned may have been connected 
in thought and practice with the Sacrament reserved in the pyx; but 
there is no direction to the reader so to connect it, in the manner of 
any rubric such as in other instances accompanies special prayers. 
And if it be intended to direct devotion to the reserved Sacrament, it 
is the only such prayer that we have noticed. A prayer with a 
somewhat similar opening (which Mr. Hoskins’ index ought to have 
distinguished from it)’ is in Cardinal Pole’s prymer of 1555, without, 
apparently, any such special intention. 

In 1528 we find ‘ Horae de Sacramento’: in 1536 (Bydell’s) there is 
‘A Prayer to the Sacrament,’ which comes first in this edition. But 
then in 1538 (no. 135) it is assigned for a devotion between the sacring 
and communion. The editions, generally speaking, provide prayers for 
use in mass time, ‘at the levation,’ such as ‘ Anima Christi’ (1494, 
1538): ‘Ave verum’ (1506, &c., including Marshall’s prymer, 1536) : 
‘ In presentia sacrosancti corporis et sanguinis tui’ (1506). Even in the 
‘ Hours,’ set forth in 1539 by Bishop Hilsey, of Rochester, at the com- 
mandment of T. Cromwell, lord privy seal, among ‘ meditations to be 
said at the sacring, the English rendering of ‘ Ave verum’ appears as 
‘a prayer to be said at the elevation time.’ 

Perhaps the earliest approach to later usages is the provision of ‘Ave 
salus,’ in Q. Mary’s time (1556). The ‘Litany of the Most Antient 
Sacrament of the Eucharist’ occurs first in 1627. We have before us a 
little Roman book of Hours for use in England, printed in 1633. It 
contains directions for a layman in ‘the Manner how to Serve and 
Answer the Priest at Masse.’ But there is in this book no appearance 
of the office of ‘ Benediction.’ ‘ Zantum ergo’ occurs only as one verse 


* There is yet a third Ave Rex, which is an antiphon at the third station in the 
Palm Sunday procession. 
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incidentally among others in the hymn for the annual Corpus Christi 
festival. In 1669 the Little Office of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Thursdays appears, for the first time, among the primers of the reformed 
Roman Use issued for this country. It is not until 1687 that ‘the 
Hymn and Prayers that are sung at the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament’ are noticed in such books. As to Benediction, the remark 
of Grancolas that it is not so old an institution as one might suppose, 
should have some weight. See Abbé Pascal’s Orvigines et Raison de la 
Liturgie Catholique, published for Migne, Paris, 1844, p. 556. There 
is a decree of the Congregation of Rites, dated 21 March, 1676, 
respecting the manner of blessing the people with the reserved Sacra- 
ment. Ten years earlier Nic. Pavillon issued in a Ritual for the diocese 
of Alet a section De Ja bénédiction du S. Sacrament, qui se fait au soir, 
ou au salut (ii 150-3). See also the commentary of Gavantus and 
Merati on the rubrics of the Roman Missal, iv, tit. xii 22 § 7. In 
the Sacrarum Ceremoniarum Institutio of Marcellus, Venice, 1582, there 
is but one representation of a monstrance, viz. for Corpus Christi, 
fo. 180: in two other places (ff. 157, 160) the Sacrament seems to be in 
a chalice-completely hidden in a veiled cafsu/a upon a feretrum. It is 
therefore not surprising that our mediaeval office books in England 
contain nothing at all corresponding to Benediction : but the monstrance 
(or ‘ooster’) ‘was used when the Sacrament was carried solemnly in 
procession, which was done on Palm Sunday, Easter Day, and Corpus 
Christi Day, and occasionally at other times. It was made in various 
forms. Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, had “a sonne of silver and 
gilt for the Sacrament.”’ (J.T. Micklethwaite, Ornaments of the Rubric, 
1897, p. 37, Alcuin Soc.) The stem of the chalice at St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, has a curious history, as Mr. St. John Hope has shown. It 
left the silversmith’s hands in 1507-8, and in 1535 was bequeathed 
by a parishioner as ‘a pixe or monstre,’ and in 1559-60 was converted 
into a large communion cup. Another form of monstrance was an 
‘image of our Saviour, silver and gilt, with a cross in hand, and open 
or void in the breast for the Sacrament for Easter,’ such as appears in 
Lincoln Minster Inventories in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
and in 1536. There was in the same cathedral also a great silver pyx, 
and another, for carrying the Host at the Rogation processions, of 
crystal. 

The Order for Procession on Corpus Christi Day appears in the 
Roman books, e.g. Ordo Baptizandi et alia Sacramenta Administrandi 
ex Romanae Ecclesiae Ritu, 8°, Venice, 1603, pp. 224-35, and Rituale 
Romanum Pauli V. Pont. Max. iussu editum, 32°, Cologne, 1620, 
pp. 275-8. But the civil authority at that period would not have 
tolerated it in England. And I believe that the books printed at Douai 
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in 1604 and 1610 for the use of ‘ Popish Recusants’ in this country do 
not contain the services in question. The earlier Processionals of 
Sarum (1502 &c.) and York (1530) had had Corpus Christi festival 
processions independent of one another, and of the Roman order, as to 
the arrangement of their parts, &c. 

But to return to the primers. In the (Antwerp) Horae, 12°, 1599, 
are devotions ‘ Jn sprinkling of holy water, and ‘ Unto the holy Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. All hail, true Body,’ and then ‘A Prayer defore Mass,’ 
So that the second of these may not improbably have been provided 
for general use (extra celebrationem missae); but such a practice is 
not specially inculcated in the rubrics. 

Hymns from the Roman Breviary appear in the Roman books of 
1571, 1573, and 1633 (16°, Rouen). The hymns, about thirty-five in 
number, are not named individually in Mr. Hoskins’ book, nor does he 
give any details of the ‘new and approved version of the church hymns 
throughout the year,’ which appears in various editions of the Roman 
horae from about 1701. (See pp. xxxiv, 101-3, 376.) Some remarks 
by Prebendary H. Leigh Bennett on the hymns of the Roman Primers 
will be found in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology (pp. 910 6-912) ; 
where also are the observations of Mr. J. C. Earle (2did. 973-6). 

Besides the more regular Primers of Sarum, York, and Reformed 
Roman Uses, Mr. Hoskins enumerates and describes those kindred 
books of devotion which are connected with the names of W. Marshall, 
Bishop Hilsey, J. Austin, Theophilus Dorrington, G. Wheler (the 
* Protestant Monastery’), N. Spinckes, and T. Deacon, the Nonjuror. 


CHR. WoRDSWORTH. 


THE MONTE CASSINO TEXT OF ST. BENEDICT’S 
RULE. 


Regulae S. Benedicti Traditio Codicum MSS Casinensium a prae- 
stantissimo Teste usque repetita Codice Sangallensi 914. Cura et 
studio Monachorum in Archicoenobio Casinensi degentium. (Monte 
Cassino, 1900'.) 

From the middle of the eighth century to the close of the ninth, a 
copy of the Rule believed to be St. Benedict’s autograph was preserved 


* Previous contributions to the textual criticism of St. Benedict’s Rule will often 
be referred to in what follows. The chief are :— 

(1) Regula S. P. Benedicti iuxta antiquissimos codices recognita (Ratisbon, Pustet, 
1880). The first attempt to deal seriously with the MSS. The beginning was 
made by Abbot Haneberg of St. Bonifaz, Munich, afterwards Bishop of Speyer; but 
he was unable to carry out the design, and handed over the materials to Dom 
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at Monte Cassino. In the year 787 Charles the Great visited the abbey . 
and asked for a transcript of this MS. In the letter to Charles accom- 
panying the transcript, Abbot Theodemar says: ‘iuxta praeceptionem 
uestram en uobis regulam beati patris de ipso codice quem ille suis 
sanctis manibus exarauit transcriptam direximus’.’ This transcript 
became the normal-exemplar of the Rule for the circle of monasteries 
influenced by the movement associated with the names of Charles, 
Lewis the Pious, and Benedict of Aniane; and a definite group of 
Carolingian MSS can be traced back, directly or indirectly, to it. 
Thus a Reichenau MS (now St. Gall 914) written in the early years 
of the ninth century in St. Benedict of Aniane’s monastery of Inde, 
near Aachen, is stated by the scribe to have been ‘de illo transscripta 
exemplare quod ex ipso exemplatum est codice quem beatus pater 
sacris manibus suis exarare curauit’,’ Another MS (now Vienna 2232) 
contains a similar statement. Thus St. Gall 914 is separated from the 
Monte Cassino MS by only a single link—the copy made in 787 for 
Charles the Great. The scribe claims to have made his copy with 
extreme accuracy, so as to be ‘sensibus et sillabis necnon etiam litteris 
a supradicto patre [Benedicto], ni fallimur, ordinatis minime carentem’ ; 
and he has entered in the margin a number of words and spellings 
from other copies ‘a modernis correctis magistris*.’ Thus the text 
contains throughout a great number of readings and spellings which the 
marginal entries show the scribe to have recognised as grammatically 
incorrect. We may therefore have a well-grounded confidence that 
(in general) St. Gall 914 reproduces with minute fidelity the copy sent 


Edmund Schmidt of Metten, who produced a text with an apparatus recording the 
Teadings of fifteen MSS of a date earlier than c. 1000. This was the first critical 
edition of the Rule ; but it can be used only for rough work, the variants in lesser 
matters of spelling, &c., not being commonly recorded. 

(2) Benedicti Regula Monachorum. Recensuit Ed. Wélfflin (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1895). Wé6lfflin edited the Rule from three of the oldest MSS. His interests were 
primarily philological, and he regarded the Rule as a valuable specimen of the 
Lingua Vulgaris, or Low Latin, that was the vernacular in Italy in the fifth century. 
Consequently, irregularities of grammar and spelling are preserved in the text. 

(3) Textgeschichte der Regula S. Benedicti. Von Ludwig Traube. (From the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Bavarian Academy, Munich, Franz, 1898.) This is not an 
edition of the Rule, but an attempt to lay down the lines along which the primitive 
text may be recovered. It would be impossible in a brief space to give any idea of 
the contents: the present reviewer did this in some measure in an article in the 
Downside Review of Dec., 1899. Here it is enough to say that vast stores of curious 
knowledge have been brought to bear on St. Benedict’s Rule with the ripest and 
most refined scholarship. And even one who does not agree with all Dr. Traube’s 
Positions must feel that he has carried the inquiry far on towards its final settle- 
ment, and has laid a deep obligation upon all workers on the text of the Rule. 

+ Traube, 31. (For all such documents I shall merely refer to Traube.) 

* Traube, 33. 3 Ibid. 95. 
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to Charles from Monte Cassino. The marginal readings of the MS are 
for the most part derived from a type of text contained in some of the 
oldest of the extant MSS. The scribe declares them to be the handi- 
work of ‘modern masters’; but Traube shows that they belong to a 
very old and widespread tradition of the text. It was the text known 
to Donatus of Besancon (c. 650), to Ven. Bede, to Chrodegang of 
Metz (750), to Paul Warnefrid in North Italy before he retired to 
Monte Cassino’, to Theodulf of Orleans (before 800) ; the Oxford MS, 
written in England in the seventh or eighth century, contains it, as 
does the Verona MS, probably written in Burgundy about 800. In 
short, Traube’s summing up is that this was the text in general circulation 
in Italy, France, England, Germany, up to the time of the Carolingian 
revival. 

The chief MSS of this text are :— 

O=Oxford Hatton 42 (see above). 

V=Verona 52 (see above). 

(S=St. Gall 916, written at St. Gall towards the end of the eighth 
century. This MS is enclosed in brackets, because a number of 
readings of the Carolingian type have been introduced.) 

The chief descendants of Charles’ MS are :— 

A=St. Gall 914 (see above). 

B=Vienna 2232, dating from the first years of the ninth century. 

(T=Tegernsee, now Munich 19408, of same date. But in T there 
is a mixture of the other type of text.) 

It will be convenient to state here that in what follows 

C will be used to designate the lost Monte Cassino MS, believed to 
be St. Benedict’s autograph, and 

K, the lost copy of C made for Charles in 787. 

The great body of MSS hitherto examined, even those dating from 
the late ninth or the tenth century, present mixed texts, combining in 
all sorts of proportions the two earliest traditions. It is evident that 
on the recovery of the two primaeval types of the text, and the correct 
interpretation of their character, origin, and relationship, will depend 
the recovery of the primitive text of St. Benedict’s Rule. 

From A, B (with T, and certain other of the ‘mixed’ MSS) it would 
be possible to reconstruct K with considerable surety. And the large 
lingua vulgaris element, which we know through A to have been present 
in K, shows that K was a careful copy of C; for the mistakes are of 
a kind that would not have been introduced by any Cassino scribe 
who, at the end of the eighth century, might have been chosen to 
execute an order for Charles the Great. Therefore in recovering K 


* So Traube, 41 ; though a Salerno scribe writing c. 980 says the Comm. was 
written at Monte Cassino. 
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we may, with much confidence, feel that we have come very near to C. 
But as C was in the possession of the Monte Cassino community for 
a century and a half—from c. 745 till 896, when it was destroyed by 
fire at Teano, whither the monks had fled from the Saracens in 883— 
it is practically certain that K was not the only copy made from C. 
Nay, rather, as C was believed to be St. Benedict’s autograph, many 
copies must have been made, and its text must have been the one 
learned by novices and used daily in choir, chapter, and refectory. So 
that even after its destruction, its text must have lived on both in 
copies and in the memory and traditions of the house: it is accordingly 
to be expected a@ priori that for the recovery of C we should have not 
only the Carolingian tradition derived through K, but also a Cassinese 
tradition going back to C by independent lines of descent. It is this 
last evidently important branch of the investigation that is dealt with 
in the handsome volume issued by the Monte Cassino Press for 
presentation to the Congress of Black Monk Abbots at Rome in 
November, 1900. 

Dom Amelli, the claustral Prior and Archivist of Monte Cassino, had 
been collecting the materials for some years; and when Dom Morin 
was in residence at Monte Cassino in rgoo, the immediate task of 
preparing the edition was entrusted to him. We cannot therefore be 
wrong in looking on it as a joint work of Morin and Amelli. 

From what is to be said just now, it will appear that the Cassinese 
MSS would have been unintelligible and misleading unless confronted 
with a specimen of the Carolingian tradition ; the text of this volume 
therefore consists of a diplomatic edition of A, page for page, line for 
line, punctuation, errors, corrections, marginal entries, all scrupulously 
reproduced; the only change is that the contractions have been ex- 
panded in italics. Thus we have an accurate reproduction of what is 
certainly the most important single MS of the Rule. In the apparatus 
are recorded the readings of twelve Monte Cassino MSS, nine of which 
represent the Cassinese tradition ; and though the other three do not, 
they still are of sufficient interest to justify their presence. I shall follow 
Morin in speaking of the Cassinese MSS by the numbers they bear in 
the Catalogue of the Library. 

By far the most important is 175. It is a copy of Paul Warnefrid’s 
Commentary on St. Benedict’s Rule; the MS was written about 925, 
while the Community was established in Capua for fear of the Saracens, 
and the sections of the Rule were intercalated in the Commentary. 
Although its text had been printed twenty years ago’, and could be seen 
to be akin to that of the Carolingian group, still the edition (could not 
be relied on for textual purposes, as the different hands and the cor- 


1 Bibliotheca Casinensis, tom. iv; also separately at Monte Cassino, 1880, 
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rections were not distinguished. Next in importance come two MSS 
of the Rule itself, written in the eleventh century (179 and 442). Six 
date from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and contain the type 
of text that became the authorised text at Monte Cassino, edited in 
1659 by Dom de Ferrariis, and in use there to this day’. 

The main question that arises for discussion in regard to the Cassinese 
MSS is whether they are derived from K, or go back independently 
to C: on this question depends their value for an editor of the Rule. 
Traube, in regard to 175 (the only one he mentions), maintained its 
descent from K. He does not base his view on textual considerations, 
but on the other contents of 175. The Rule and Commentary are 
followed by a collection of documents (‘Capitula Ludovici,’ &c.) which 
are known to have formed a sort of Carolingian monastic Corpus, 
at the head of which stood the Rule. This Corpus is found in a 
Benevento MS, and Traube supposes that Cass. 175 is a fusion of 
the Corpus with Paul Warnefrid’s Commentary, and that the Rule 
intercalated in the latter (the other copies of which have no such 
accompanying text of the Rule) is the Carolingian text belonging to 
the Corpus of documents, and not a Cassinese text*. There is 
also a tenth-century Bobbio MS (now Turin G. V. 4, cf. Seebass, 
NV. Archiv xix 217), which contained the Commentary and all the 
other pieces, exactly as in Cass. 175, but not the Rule. Seebass and 
Traube agree that the two MSS are derived, directly or mediately, from 
one and the same exemplar. Traube appears to postulate that in 
this exemplar the Rule stood between the Commentary and the other 
documents, and that the Bobbio scribe omitted it altogether, while 
the Cassinese scribe broke it up into sections and intercalated it in the 
Commentary—surely an unlikely and unnecessary theory. Far more 
probable is it that the Rule was not in the common ancestor nor in 
the copy whence 175 was made, and that the Cassinese scribe who, 
only thirty years after the destruction of C, intercalated the Rule into 
the Commentary, used one of their own copies. The present reviewer 
had challenged Traube’s position *, and now Morin arrives at the con- 
clusion that 175 is independent of K*. The text of the Rule in the 


' The text of the edition of 1659 was reprinted at Rome in 1895 (Desclée). It 
is to be noted that the Textus Receptus in general use claims to be ‘ iuxta exemplar 
Cassinense*; this must mean the official text of the Italian or Cassinese con- 
gregation, and not the special Monte Cassino text, from which it differs notably. 
The Textus Receptus is ‘mixed,’ modernised, commonplace, and (critically speak- 
ing) thoroughly bad. The best manual edition of the Rule is Schmidt’s smaller 
(Ratisbon, 1892), which gives without apparatus the K text; but the Low Latin 
element has been largely conventionalised. 

* Traube, 107-9. 

® Downside Review, Dec. 1899, p. 233- * Préface, x, xiv. 
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Benevento MS (now Barb. XI 64) would probably decide the question. 
Meanwhile after going through the whole of the apparatus very carefully, 
I believe Morin to be right, though I do not see that the conclusion 
can be strictly proved. For whilst 175 on the whole adheres to the 
type of text represented by A, still the scribe manifests a constant 
tendency to correct the grammar and spelling, and at times he gives 
readings characteristic of later types of mixed texts. I give one very 
clear instance of this. As a preliminary, the general canon may be 
laid down—that readings of K definitely attested by even one of the 
primary MSS of the other great group (by O or V) must be accepted 
as authentic and primitive. Now towards the beginning of c. ii (A 
f. ga, 1. 21), ABT read: ‘Tantundem iterum erit ut si inquieto uel 
inoboedienti gregi,’ &c.; this is the reading also of five other MSS 
used by Schmidt, and it is the reading of OVS, but with the sub- 
stitution of ¢antum for tantundem. I admit that the meaning of the 
passage as thus read is by no means clear; but that it is what 
St. Benedict wrote is critically certain. The scribe of A records in 
the margin, as one of the ‘modern’ readings, that /ider was inserted 
after evit; the word is found in four of Schmidt’s MSS (another has 
securus), and in the Zextus Receptus ; it gives a perfectly clear and good 
meaning. But it is certainly a gloss, since it is not found in any one 
of the six chief MSS of the two primary groups. ‘Liber’ is, however, 
in Cass. 175 and in the other representatives of the Cassinese text. 
Here we have an evident case of a reading from a late type of text 
finding its way into 175; and numerous instances of the same phe- 
nomenon might be cited. Now a large proportion of the alterations 
and corrections of the later mixed texts are derived from the text 
represented by OVS; and in cases where any OVS readings appear 
in 175, there must always be a grave suspicion that they are due to 
interpolation and are not derived from C. Thus the combination 
OVS 175, against ABT, must not be taken as proof of an error 
in K. A still larger number of OVS readings and corrections of 
all kinds are found in Cass. 179 and 442, and more again in the later 
group ; so that each stage of the Cassinese tradition exhibits progressive 
infiltrations of the O V S text into the genuine Cassinese text of C. 

A second question arises: Are the other Cassinese MSS derived 
from 175, or from independent derivatives of C? The second hypo- 
thesis is intrinsically the more likely ; but (if I understand him aright) 
Morin embraces the first’. Arguments may be adduced in support 

* Préface, xiii. If the curious MS Cass. 449 (xiii-xiv cent.) could be shown 
to be of Cassinese origin, it would decide the question, and would itself become, 
in spite of its many corruptions, an invaluable help for reconstructing C. In a 
small number of cases it is the only known authority that agrees with A; but 
it must be borne in mind that Morin’s apparatus deals only with the Cassinese MSS, 
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of each hypothesis. The following list of cases in which 175 originally 
agreed with A, but was corrected, while 179 and the other Cassinese 
MSS present the reading of 175 as corrected, may point to the sup- 
position that they are derived from 175. 

f. 1 a. mihi sermo A 175: corr to meus Ss. 175: meus s. 179 &c. 

f. 29 sabbatorum A175: rum ras 175: sabbato 179 &c. 

f. 304. matutinos A: matutinis 175, s tas: matutini 179 &c. 

f. 37 5. cultellos suos A 175: suos ras 175: om 179 &c. 

f. 684. eis A175: s ras 175: ef 179 &c. 

f. 78a. (1. 60) e¢ A175: e¢ ras 175: om 179 &c. 

f. 78d. (1. 61) sit A175: sitras 175: om 179 &c. 

f. 81d, debebit A175: bi ras 175: debet 179 &c. 

Moreover, a number of marginal entries in 175 are found in the text 
of 179 &c. It is to be noted, however, that all such cases, as well as 
those just cited, are of the nature of obvious correction or of assimilation 
to other types of text, so that they might very well have been made 
independently in 175 and 179 &c. The omission of s##, however, on 
f. 784 is, so far as can be judged from available evidence, peculiar to 
the Cassinese MSS. A curious form ienua for genua, found in 175, but 
not in A nor in 179, reappears in 442 ; this seems to suggest that 442 
’ derived it from 175, unless indeed it be a sign that zenua stood in C, 
but was not reproduced by the scribe of K: Wordsworth and White’s 
Cod. C of the Vulgate Gospels, a ninth-century Spanish MS (now Vat. 
8484), frequently substitutes g for 7, but I have not observed any 
instances of the opposite. 

On the other hand, there are a number of cases in which 175 has 
corrected C, while 179 or 442 revert to the Low Latin readings, as 
found in A. 

f. 6a. ad mensa A: ad mensam 175: ad mensa 179. 

f. 29 6. canticum qui A: gui corr to guod 1% m. 175: gui 179, 442 &c. 

f. 30. a pentecosten A: a pentecoste 175: a pentecosten 179, 442. 

f. 30. usque caput A: usque in caput 175: usque caput 179, 442. 

f. 48a. seruive A: seruiré 175, 442: seruire 179". 

f. 57 4. qué sciat A: qui stiant 175, 179: qué sciat 442°. 

f. 59 a. usque in hora A: usque in horam 175, 442: usgue in hora 179. 

f. 68 a. persistere petitionis A: petitioni 175, 442: petitionis 179. 

f. 77 0. superexaltet misericordia iudicio A: misericordiam 175, 442: 
misericordia 179%. 


and that in the great majority of readings marked as peculiar to A and 449, there 
are non-Cassinese MSS that give the same reading, often BTO V or S. 449 seems 
to be an eccentric but interesting derivative of K. 

* Grammar requires seruiri and sciant. 

? I thought at first that a singularly telling instance was supplied by f. 32 a 1. 13, 
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Again, 175, 179 and 442 alone of all MSS whose collations have been 
recorded read, in c. lxiv: ‘quem . . . pars congregationis . . . elegerint’ ; 
but the first hand in 175 corrected e/egerint to elegerit. The presence 
of elegerint in 179 and 442, in spite of the correction in 175, is most 
easily explained by the supposition that 179 and 442, as well as 175, go 
back to some lost copy of C. On the whole I incline to the view that 
the Cassinese MSS are derived from C by more than one line of descent. 

What has been said in these pages will abundantly illustrate the 
discretion needful in the employment of the Cassinese evidence. Still 
it makes possible the reconstruction with considerable sureness of 
nearly all of C. Any reading of K supported by the authentic Cassinese 
tradition may be accepted with confidence as reproducing C: and, to 
come to the concrete, striking readings of A, especially peculiarities of 
spelling and grammar, which receive attestation from 175, 179, Or 442, 
may, as a rule, be accepted. Still, in spite of the care with which it 
was written, there are mistakes in A: in f. 3a]. 69 we find custiam ; and 
in a number of places interlinear corrections of such mistakes were 
inserted by the scribe himself. 


After the reconstruction of C has been accomplished, the question 
will still remain: Was it really St. Benedict’s autograph? This is 
evidently a matter of the utmost practical importance for the editor of 
the Rule. C was presented to Monte Cassino by Pope Zachary 
(741-752). This we learn from Paul Warnefrid, who was a monk of 
Monte Cassino from c. 780 to c. 800, during which period he composed 
his History of the Lombards. In that work (vi 40) he writes: ‘ Petro- 
naci... Zacharias plura adiutoria contulit, libros sc. sanctae scripturae 
et alia quaeque quae ad utilitatem monasterii pertinent, insuper et regu- 
lam quam b. pater Benedictus suis sanctis manibus conscripsit paterna 
pietate concessit’.’ (Petronax was abbot of Monte Cassino from c. 717 
to c. 750.) Thus at the middle of the eighth century C was regarded 
(presumably in the Papal Library) as being St. Benedict’s autograph. 
In the article already referred to, I emphasised the fact that this is 
all we know concerning C, although a history has been constructed 
for it by recent writers, and with conspicuous care and ability by 
Traube. As, however, both Amelli in the Dedication and Morin in 
the Preface to the new work put forward without the slightest reserve 
or limitation the view that C really was in St. Benedict’s handwriting, 


where the apparatus means that while 175 and 442 have Aire, 179 and the rest 
Preserve the archaic quivie of A. This, however, seemed so extraordinary in the 
case of the later Cass. MSS that I wrote to Dom Amelli. He replied that the 
apparatus here and in 1. 18 is faulty, guirie not being found in either place in any 
of the Cass. MSS. 

1 Traube, 98. 
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it seems right once again to examine the evidence: for at a time 
when Benedictines are beginning painfully to divest themselves of 
certain myths relating to their earliest history, it would be regrettable 
were a new belief to gain currency that does not establish a solid 
claim to credence. 

Paul Warnefrid, in his History of the Lombards (iv 17), tells us that 
when Monte Cassino was plundered by the Lombards in 581, the monks 
fled to Rome, ‘secum codicem sanctae regulae quam praefatus pater 
[Ben.] composuerat et quaedam alia scripta . . . deferentes*.’ This 
statement is very commonly interpreted as meaning that the monks 
carried to Rome St. Benedict’s autograph of the Rule. But the words 
themselves mean no more than ‘a copy of St. Benedict’s Rule.’ To 
signify an autograph, we should require guem instead of guam, and 
some other word than composuerat. The circumstances of the case 
may make it likely that the codex was an autograph: but our one 
authority on the subject does not say that it was; and the contrast 
with his language when he does mean to say that C was an autograph 
(‘suis sanctis manibus conscripsit’) is very striking. 

The real weak point, however, in the combination is the identification 
of the MS sent to Monte Cassino by Pope Zachary in c. 745 with the 
one carried to Rome in 581. It has to be borne in mind that (as is 
commonly accepted) the Monte Cassino community settled in Rome in 
a monastery attached to the Lateran Basilica; whereas, according to 
Paul Warnefrid’s account, the restoration of Monte Cassino in 717 was 
effected by Petronax of Brescia and volunteers from all quarters. The 
place had been for more than a century a ‘ vasta solitudo,’ uninhabited 
by man (Hist. Langob. vi 2 and 40)*. This shows that there can 
have been no tradition at Monte Cassino itself about an autograph 
of the Rule, or about anything else: it is to the Lateran community 
we must look for any primitive Cassinese traditions. It is true that 
Leo of Ostia in the Chron. Casin. says that Gregory II sent to Petronax 
some of the monks from the Lateran; and Griitzmacher in his 
serviceable tractate Die Bedeutung Benedikts von Nursia u. seiner Regel 
(p. 66) connects this statement with that of the Liber Pontificalis, that 
in the reign of Gregory III (731-41) the Lateran monastery was ‘ab 
omni ordine monastico destitutum,’ owing (he suggests) to the monks 
having migrated to Monte Cassino in the previous pontificate. But 
when St. Willibald went to Monte Cassino in 729, ‘non reperiebat ibi 
nisi paucos monachos et abbatem nomine Petronacem *.’ Leo’s statement, 
first made after a lapse of four centuries, is very suspicious: the natural 
hankering after continuity might so easily have taken substantial form 


Traube, 98. Ibid. 98. 
> Vita S. Willibaldi 5 init (ed. in Mon. Germ, Hist. SS. XV i). 
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in a spurious tradition of the kind. No definite judgement can be 
passed until Leo’s Chronicle has been investigated, and all its state- 
ments not referable to St. Gregory, or Paul Warnefrid, or other known 
sources have been isolated and their character examined. In any case 
there is nothing to show that the copy of the Rule came from the 
Lateran monastery; it was sent by the Pope, presumably from the Papal 
Library, thirty years after the restoration of Monte Cassino. Thus the 
Cassinese belief that it was the autograph dated only from c. 750, and 
was not an unbroken primitive tradition in the community. The only 
ground for accepting C as St. Benedict’s autograph is the belief in the 
Papal Library at the middle of the eighth century, two hundred years 
after St. Benedict’s death, that it was so. 

If we be able to regard C not as the autograph, but merely as the best 
recoverable text of the Rule, the editor’s hands are very much freed, 
but his responsibilities are increased. He will have to face the questions 
raised by the existence of the other old and widely attested variety of 
text, represented by OVS. This is the great outstanding problem. 
In many ways it is analogous to the problem of the so-called Western 
Text of the New Testament. For it receives the most numerous early 
attestation, and was in use in widely separated countries during the 
second and third centuries after St. Benedict’s death: its characteristic 
feature is a series of trivial additions—single words and small phrases— 
which smooth the construction and ease the sense as compared with the 
text of C: it can only be tentatively restored from the extant materials, 
for (as in the case of Codex Bezae) its representatives contain a number 
of readings that do not really belong to the type of text itself: lastly, 
the question has been raised whether it does not represent St. Benedict’s 
first redaction of the Rule, the other type being his later revision. 
Within certain limits I hold that this view, first put forward by Schmidt, 
has not been wholly disproved. I readily admit that in nearly all of the 
readings in the thirty selected passages which Traube discusses, he 
shows with varying degrees of cogency that the authentic text is on 
the whole to be found in C. But there are strong reasons for believing 
that OVS preserve only a very corrupt form of the type of text they 
represent, and that not nearly all their readings can be taken as really 
belonging to this branch of the textual tradition ; for there are manifest 
corruptions common to OVS, of a kind that show them to be 
descended from a single vitiated ancestor’. It is my belief that the 


’ The following evidence may be adduced for the common parentage of OVS: 

(1) In c. ix the words ‘cantentur; duo responsoria sine gloria dicantur’ are 
omitted in OVS. 

(2) In c. xi, after ‘Post quibus iterum,’ O VS omit the words ‘legantur aliae 
quatuor lectiones cum responsoriis suis ordine quo supra. post quibus’; so that 
though there were lessons in the first and third nocturns, none would be enjoined 

Hha2 
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problems presented by the dual text can hardly be satisfactorily solved, 
nor a definitive edition of the Rule produced, until this variety also has 
been edited in full by itse'f and confronted with C. But before this 
can be done the early Latin Rules based on St. Benedict’s, and 
especially the Regula Magistri, must themselves be critically edited. 
Dr. H. Plenkers is preparing for the Vienna Corpus a re-edition of 
Holsten’s Codex Regularum, which will include all these Rules as well 
as St. Benedict’s. Meanwhile our thanks are due to Morin and Amelli 
for the valuable preliminary study they have supplied. 
E. C. BUTLER. 


in the second. (Wo6lfflin and Schmidt differ as to whether serum is omitted 
or not.) 

(3) In c, xliii OVS omit ‘ita tamen ut satisfaciat reus ex hoc. ad mensam 
autem qui ante uersum non occurrerit.’ (This I give on Schmidt’s authority ; 
Wolfflin does not record the omission in O or S : he does not use V.) 

The list might be prolonged; but what has been adduced suffices to show that 
OV Sare all three the offspring of a single much corrupted exemplar. It suffices also 
to show how frequently Schmidt and Wolfflin are in contradiction as to the readings 
ofOTandS. Neither of them had seen O, and had to rely on collations which 
Dom Chapman declares to be sadly inadequate (Revue Bén. 1898, p. 504). 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) Very welcome to students of the Old Testament is the appear- 
ance of the first part of the long-expected third edition of Schrader’s 
Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Much sympathy will 
be felt for the veteran scholar who was prevented by a stroke from 
revising the work himself, a task which has fallen to Drs. Zimmern 
and Winckler. The changes are many and important in this new 
edition. Not only the Old Testament, but also the Apocrypha, the 
Pseudepigrapha, and the New Testament are taken into account. 
Moreover the arrangement of the work is altered, on the whole 
very much for the better. It no longer consists of notes, longer or 
shorter, attached to particular passages. The present part which 
represents Winckler’s share of the work begins with short studies on 
the history of (1) Babylonia, (2) Mesopotamia and Assyria, (3) the 
neo-Babylonian Empire, (4) Hellenism, (5) ‘ Musri,’ under which are 
collected all necessary notices of Arabia. Chapters entitled ‘Staat und 
Verwaltung,’ ‘Geographie,’ and ‘Tel-Amarna’ follow. Next comes a 
review of Israelite history from the ‘ mythical’ period to Hadrian in the 
light of data supplied by ancient monuments. Here perhaps, as well as 
elsewhere, Dr. Winckler offers his reconstruction of history too con- 
fidently. All reference to Edom disappears from 2 Sam. viii, x, where 
the Syro-Ammonite War is described. In viii 5, 6 ‘of Damascus’ is a 
gloss, and the Syrians mentioned are probably Syrians settled west of 
Jordan. Ver. 14 is only a doublet of ver. 6 with ‘Edom’ miswritten 
for ‘Aram.’ The ‘ Valley of Salt’ (ver. 13) is the country west of Huleh 
(Huleh being the ‘Salt Sea’ of the O. T.), and the Massoretic Text of 
this verse is correct in designating the enemy defeated there as the 
‘ Aramaeans’ (Syrians). Dr. Winckler holds these views in spite of the 
fact that ‘ Edomites’ is read by the LXX in 2 Sam. viii 13, by Massorets 
and LXX in 1 Chron. xviii 12, and by the Massorets in the heading to 
Ps. lx (the LXX omits the name of the defeated people). Dr. Winckler 
further believes that Ps. Ix stood in illustration of these events ‘in den 
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alteren K6nigsbiichern.’ The new edition as a whole, however, is 
stimulating and most valuable in affording a compendium of ‘ monu- 
mental’ illustration. What is said of Kush and Musri, of the Nabataeans, 
and of Zerubbabel is new and interesting. The part concludes with 
two important sections on Chronology and on Weights and Measures. 
(2) Dr. Woosung Wade has written an Old Testament History of 
530 pages, which is full of recent information and likely to be of use to 
many students. It begins with a discussion of the story of Creation 
and of the accounts of the Patriarchs, and ends with the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Maccabean period being included in an ‘ Old 
Testament History’ for the sake of the Book of Daniel. Dr. Wade 
keeps his eyes open to the evidence of the LXX, and shows himself 
well acquainted with modern reconstructions of the History of Israel. 
(3) Mr. R. L. Ottley, in his Short History of the Hebrews to the 
Roman period (324 pages), has given us a concise narrative written in 
a good style and with sound judgement. The writer’s standpoint as 
regards the earliest history of Israel may be gathered from a passage 
of the Preface: ‘It is hard to say which is the greater mistake—to 
maintain, in face of the analogy presented by the early history of other 
nations, that the vivid narratives of the Pentateuch are literally, and in 
all their details, true to fact ; or to assert that if they are not in the 
strict sense historical, they are therefore destitute of moral and spiritual 
value.’ There are some blemishes such as the omission of the 
alternative account of Sisera’s death given in Judg. v (pages 108-9), the 
confident designation of Mount Gilboa as the site of Gideon’s camp 
(pp. 97, 110), and the statement that ‘the temple was destroyed’ in 
the reign of Artaxerxes III Ochus (p. 248). The book, however, 
as a whole and for the purpose for which it is intended, is remarkably 
good. 
(4) Part X of the Oxford Hebrew and English Lexicon appeared late 
in 1901, bringing the work as far as y*P. Several interesting roots 
(rey—Sb—nop—yrp—vnp) are included. The fundamental meaning 
of 5p is said to be ‘to interpose,’ so that the meaning of the Aithpael 
is primarily ‘to intercede,’ while the sense ‘to interpose’ exactly suits 
the ie/ in such a passage as Ps. cvi 30 (‘executed judgement,’ A.V. and 
R.V.; ‘prayed,’ P.-B. V.). The difficult 1a¥" of Judg. vii 3 (‘Whosoever 
is fearful and trembling, /e¢ him return and depart from Mount Gilead,’ 
syban “inp “ps 3v*) receives no help. Yet it is an obvious expedient 
in so hard a place to take “H¥ as a denominative verb from 718¥ ‘bird,’ 
and to explain it as equivalent to the “»p¥> 3%n which meets us in 
Hosea (xi 11 DYI¥B 48¥3 TIM, ‘they shall come trembling as a bird 
out of Egypt’). The meaning will then be, ‘Let him return, taking 
his flight like a timid bird from Mount Gilead.’ The bird (“py) is a 
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symbol of readiness to flee (Ps. xi 1). The use of a denominative verb 
in the Kal need cause no misgiving. Such Kals are not infrequent. 

(5) Dr. Dalman’s Padastinischer Diwan is indirectly a not unimportant 
contribution to the knowledge of the Old Testament. Dalman, in 
the course of a stay of fifteen months in Syria, devoted himself to 
collecting popular songs, of the town, of the country, and of the 
Bedouin. His first idea was to acquire material for the illustration 
of the Song of Songs, but the final result of his researches has been to 
give us a valuable ‘Beitrag zur Volkskunde Palaistinas.’ The songs, 
which are given in transliteration with a German version added, relate 
to love, war, hunting, thieving, and other occupations of the people. 
Some are as short and simple as the song of the Well in Numbers 
(xxi 17, 18), others are thirty or forty lines long, and require some 
elucidation. This however the editor supplies. 

(6) Dr. Kirkpatrick has completed his edition of the Psalms 
(Cambridge Bible) with a third volume containing Books IV and V. 

The Introduction to the Psalter prefixed to volumes I and II has been 
revised and enlarged by two chapters, on ‘The Psalter in the Christian 
Church’ and on the ‘Literature’ of the Psalms, as well as by smaller 
additions. In the Commentary may be mentioned specially the 
interesting treatment of Ps. cix (though Dr. Kirkpatrick is perhaps 
wrong in refusing to take Dr. Taylor’s view of the imprecatory passage), 
the Introduction to Ps. cx, the note on ‘fearers of Jehovah’ in cxv 11, 
and the notes on Ps. cxli. 

(7) Friedrich Delitzsch, the Assyriologist, has published a new trans- 
lation of Job into German with a brief philological commentary. The 
work was written on Spring evenings during a stay of some weeks at 
Constantinople, with no helps beyond an Old Testament, a Hebrew 
lexicon, and the sights of an Oriental city. The text is arranged in 
three sections, viz. (a2) The popular tale, chs. i 1-ii 13 with xlii 7-17, 
(4) The poem of Job, chs. iii 1-xxxi 37 (omitting ch. xxviii) with 
xxxvili 1-xl 14 and xlii 2-6, (c) appendices, speeches of Elihu, and 
the rest of the book. One result, Dr. Delitzsch tells us, of his researches 
is the conviction that ‘der Text des Buches Iob in sehr verlassiger 
Weise erhalten ist.’ Consequently we are spared the re-writing of 
xix 25, 26, which has become common ; we read simply :— 

‘I know: my avenger liveth, 
and will at the last arise by my dust, 
And after I have been thus flayed 
and robbed of my flesh, shall I see God.’ 
The Philological Commentary is divided into a general and a special 
part. In the former are collected instances showing how peculiar the 
phraseology of Job is, and how strongly tinged with Aramaic is the 
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vocabulary ; in the second, notes are attached to passages in their order 
(i.e. the order in which Delitzsch has re-arranged them). In this latter 
part many illustrations are given (as might be expected) from Assyrian. 
I’ (ii 7) is connected with Ass. Sahdnu, a synonym of napdhu ‘to rise’ 
(cf. the sun) ; cf. not in 2 Chron. xxvi 19. 78 /* (iii 14) is compared 
with témi mati. 

(8) Dr. Holzinger has written on Joshua for the Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar. The Introduction gives briefly and well a summary of the most 
recent views. A clear table accompanied with detailed notes gives 
Holzinger’s scheme of the composition of the book. The Commentary 
on each chapter is headed by textual notes in which the Peshitta as 
well as the LXX is fully used. A good deal of attention is paid to 
Geography ; Dr. Holzinger is inclined to accept a site near Dothan for 
the ‘ Waters of Merom.’ 

(9) The first volume of Isaiah (chs. i-xxxix), edited by W. E. Barnes, 
D.D., has appeared in Messrs. Methuen’s Churchman’s Bible. 

(10) The late Dr. A. B. Davidson’s Isaiah in the Zemple Bible was 
issued a month after his lamented death. The notes are perhaps too 
brief, but the Introduction though also brief is a noteworthy piece of 
work. What view Dr. Davidson held as to the existence of a ‘ Trito- 
Isaiah’ may be gathered from the remark (page xvii), ‘Chaps. LVI-LXVI 
may presuppose a people settled in Judaea, in other words, a people 
partially returned from Exile.’ 

Among new editions should be mentioned :— 

(a) The Old Testament in Greek, edited by H. B. Swete, D.D., vol. I, 
third edition. 

(2) The Book of Psalms, with Introduction and Notes, by A. F. 
Kirkpatrick, D.D., complete edition in one volume. 

(c) Gesenius’ hebr. Grammatik, bearb. von Kautzsch, 27te Auflage. 

Among recent contributions to Old Testament Literature contained 
in periodicals the following may be mentioned :— 


(a) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


rgo1. II (pages 225-265). W.R. Arnold, Zhe Composition of Nahum 
i-ii 3. The writer has ‘recovered the authentic opening of the oracle 
of Nahum against Nineveh,’ viz. i 11, 14b with ii 2, 4 [1, 3 E.V.]. 
He prefixes the xbp of ver. 10 (read as xbn) to ver. 11, and the 73 
mim “ox of ver. 12 to ver. 14 b. 

(pages 273-317) P. Kahle, Bettraige zur Geschichte der hebriiischen 
Punktation. This is a study of a third system of pointing resembling 
the ‘Babylonian’ in being supralinear, but varying considerably from it 
in the signs used. The system is found in those Biblical MSS which 
are written in shorthand, fragments of which were recovered from the 
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Cairo Genizah and are now deposited in the Bodleian and in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. Kahle gives considerable portions of some 
twenty chapters of Isaiah as a specimen of the newly discovered system. 

(pages 337-340) B. Stade writes on the text of 2 Ki. viii 21-24. 
He conjectures that the passage has been altered so as to bear the 
opposite sense to that originally intended. His revised text may be 
translated thus:—‘ And Joram passed over to Zair (?) and all the chariots 
with him ; and Edom arose by night and smote him and the captains 
of the chariots, and the people fled to their tents.’ According to this 
Joram fell in battle, and the statement of ver. 24 that he slept with his 
fathers and was buried in Jerusalem is a later gloss brought in after the 
original text of ver. 21 has been already corrupted. 

1902. I (pages 1-56). E. Liebmann begins a very full discussion of 
the text of Isa. xxiv-xxvii. The present instalment is taken up with 
the LXX. 

(pages 83-113) B. Jacob writes an important article entitled Das 
hebraische Sprachgut im Christlich-Palastinischen. "Twenty-three pages 
are devoted to a lexical concordance of words of Hebrew origin found 
in this literature. 

(pages 129-158) R. Smend, Zur Geschichte u. Topographie des Ost- 
jordanlandes. The writer (a) tries to fix the date of Judg. xi 12-28, 
having first encumbered himself with the theory that it is no part of the 


original story of Jephthah, (4) discusses and rejects the view recently 
revived by Wellhausen that the Jabbok is to be identified with the 
Yarmuk, (¢) pronounces the identification of Ramath-Gilead with 
Mispe-Gilead to be probable, and (if they be distinct) the situation 
of both in the north-east of ‘Ajlun to be certain. 


(4) THEOLOGISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG. 


June 8. Marti, Jesaja ; review by C. Steuernagel. 

Aug. 17. Kraetzschmar, Hesekie/ ; review by C. Steuernagel. 

Sept. 14, 28. Sellin, Studien sur Entstehungsgeschichte der jitdischen 
Gemeinde ; review by Bertholet. 

Nov. 9. Benzinger, Chronik; review by Lohr. 

Nov. 23. Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus ; review by Volz. 

1902, Jan. 4. Dalman, Palastinischer Diwan ; review by Schwally. 

Jan. 18. Diettrich, Zine jakobitische Einleitung in den Psalter; review 
by Schwally. 

Feb. 1. G. A. Smith, Zhe Preaching of the Old Testament; review by 
Volz. The Jewish Encyclopedia; review by Schiirer. 

March 1. Gunkel, Genesis; review by Bertholet. Taylor, Hebrew- 
Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests ; review by Schiirer. 
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(c) Critica, REVIEW. 

July. Sellin, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde ; 
full and cautious notice by Dr. Eaton. 

September. McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments 
(vol. III); review by the late Dr. A. B. Davidson. C. H. Toy, 
Proverbs (Intern. Crit. Comm.) ; review by Dr. G. A. Smith. 

1902, January. Gunkel, Genesis ; interesting review by Dr. Andrew 
Harper, of Sydney, N.S.W. 

March. Zhe Present Position of Critical Opinion on the Book of 
Daniel; communication by Mr. J. A. Selbie. 


P.S. (a) Vols. 11 and III of Mr. C. H. W. Johns’ Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents contain incidentally a great deal of firsthand archaeological 
matter for the elucidation of the Old Testament. His general Intro- 
duction (vol. II, pp. 1-291) deals with such matters as the formal and 
external characteristics of the tablets themselves (dating, witnessing, 
Aramaic dockets, &c.), the officials mentioned on them (a great variety), 
and metrology (numeration, measures of length and of weight, money). 
Mr. Johns does not find evidence in his deeds to prove that in Assyria 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth of the month were 
observed (as some have thought) as ‘Sabbaths’ by a marked abstinence 
from secular business. The nineteenth however does seem to have been 
a Sabbath of this kind. Among the officers mentioned (to pass over 
the better known ones) we find adarakku (abrech, Gen. XLI 43 ?), Saliu 
(cf. and Zazdnu in Rabbinic). Mr. Johns has an interesting 
discussion on the question whether the Assyrians had coins ; he warns 
us against answering the question in the negative simply because none 
have hitherto been found. Deeds and Documents is a valuable book, 
written with true scholarly reserve. 

(4) Babel und Bibel is a lecture (pp. 52) delivered by Friedrich 
Delitzsch before the Kaiser. It contains fifty illustrations, one of which 
represents the Fall, if we may accept Dr. Delitzsch’s tentative identifi- 
cation. 

W. E. B. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


Church Quarterly Review, January 1902 (Vol. liii, No. 106: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). English. Coronations, Part I—The Lay Franchise— 
The Mediaeval Frankish Monarchy—John Wesley’s Journal—The 
Mycenaean Age—Fouché—Christianity and Humanism—A Wandering 
Scholar of the Renaissance—Canon Carter of Clewer—The Holy 
Eucharist : an Historical Inquiry, Part III—The Church and Education 
—Short notices. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, January 1902 (Vol. xiv, No. 54: Mac- 
millan & Co.). S. SCHECHTER Saadyana. Second Article, including 


also Documents bearing upon other Heads of the School of Sura— 
H. S. Q. HENRIQUES The Jews and the English Law, ITI—M. Friep- 
LANDER The ‘Pauline’ Emancipation from the Law a Product of the - 
Pre-Christian Jewish Diaspora—G. Marco.iouTH Some British Museum 
Genizah Texts—I. ABRAHAMs Recent Criticism of the Letter of Aristeas 
—J. Marquart The Genealogies of Benjamin—A. CowLry Note on 
J-Q.8., xiv, pp. 26 sq.—L. ABpraHamMs Two Jews before the Privy 
Council and an English Law Court in 1614-15—S. Krauss Der 
Romisch-Persische Krieg in der Jiidischen Elia-Apocalypse—Critical 
Notices: (1) H. Snowman ‘The Jewish Encyclopedia’; (2) 
H. HirscHFretp Maclean’s ‘ Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular 
Syriac’—H. HirscuFetp Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS of the 
Montefiore Library, II. 


The Expositor, January 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 25: Hodder & 
Stoughton). E. C. Sztwyn Dialogues on the Christian Prophets— 
W. M. Ramsay The Jews in the Graeco-Asiatic Cities, I—A. E. GARVIE 
Studies in the ‘Inner Life’ of Jesus; I. Introductory—J. H. BERNARD 
The Baptismal Formula—W. H. Bennett The New Testament and 
Jewish Literature—G. A. CHapwick Some Proper Names—G. MILLIGAN 
The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus, I. 

February 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 26). F. W. Farrar The 
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Minor Prophets—W. M. Ramsay The Jews in the Graeco-Asiatic 
Cities, II—E. C. Setwyn Dialogues on the Christian Prophets, II— 
A. E. Garvik Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus; II, The Virgin-Birth 
—wW. H. Bennetr The New Testament and Jewish Literature, II— 
G. Mituican The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus, II—(The late) 
D. H. Weir Notes on the Text of the Psalms. 

March 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 27). J. ¥. Simpson Professor 
A. B. Davidson—(The late) A. B. Davipson Jacob at Peniel—J. RENDEL 
Harris A curious Bezan Reading vindicated—E. C. SELwyn Dialogues 
on the Christian Prophets, III—A. Carr The Twelve Legions of 
Angels in the Valley of Jehoshaphat—B. WuitEroorD The Christian 
‘Nil Desperandum’—G. BucHanan Gray The Lists of the Twelve 
Tribes. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, January 1902 (Vol. vi, No. 1: 
Chicago University Press). G. M. Grant The Outlook of the Twentieth 
Century in Theology—A. MILLarD Nathanael Emmons—G. B. STEVENS 
Horace Bushnell and Albrecht Ritschl: a Comparison—S. K. Vat- 
RALSKY Mohammedan Gnosticism in America: the Origin, History, 
Character, and Esoteric Doctrines of the Truth-knowers—Critical 
Notes: (1) K. Lake The Text of the Gospels in Alexandria: (2) 


H. Goopwin SmitH The Beliefs of the American Indians— Recent 
Theological Literature. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, January 1902 (Vol. xiii, 
No. 49: Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). G. Vos The Scriptural 
Doctrine of the Love of God—E. H. Grirrin Two Types of Naturalism 
—B. B. WarrFiELD The Printing of the Westminster Confession— 
W. J. BeecHEer Dr. McCurdy’s Israel and the Nations—M. Leitcu 
Prof. G. Adam Smith on Criticism and the Old Testament—K. D. 
MacmiLttan Gunkel on the Legends of Genesis—H. C. Minton 
Ritschl’s great Work in English—Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, January 1902 (Vol. xi, No. 1: Paris, V. Lecoffre, 
for the School of the Convent of St. Stephen at Jerusalem). M. J. 
LaGRANGE Introduction au livre des Juges—H. Vincent La deuxitme 
enceinte de Jérusalem—L. Hacxspi.t Etudes sur le milieu religieux et 
intellectuel contemporain du Nouveau Testament—Mélanges : F. THIEN 
Analyse de l’épitre aux Hébreux ; A. JAUSSEN Les tribus arabes & lest 
du Jourdain; M. J. Lacrance Notes d’épigraphie sémitique—, 
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Chronique: Compléments de la mosaique d’Orphée ; Ossuaires judéo- 
grecs ; A propos d’une inscription de Madaba—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, January 1902 (Vol. iii, No. 1: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). C. CALLEwarErtT Les premiers chrétiens furent-ils 
persécutés par édits généraux ou par mesures de police? II. L’origine 
de la législation persécutrice. Confirmation des données de Tertullien 
par l’examen des autres sources—L. DucueEsNE Le faux concile de 
Cologne (346)—Mélanges: G. Morin Pour l’authenticité du traité 
sur la Vision d’Isaie, récemment publié sous le nom de S. Jéréme; 
A. C. DE ScHREVEL Remi Drieux, évéque de Bruges, et les troubles 
des Pays-Bas. Les Conférences de Bréda. La Pacification de Gand. 
(suéte)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue de [ Orient chrétien, 1901 (Vol. vi, No. 4: Paris, A. Picard). 
A. PaLmiéri Les études islamiques en Russie et une apologie russe de 
VIslam—F. Nav Lettre de Jacques d’Edesse sur la généalogie de la 
Sainte Vierge—X. Griefs de lHellénisme contre la Russie (jm) 
—L. Ciucnet Vie de S. Marine. III. Texte grec (suite)—J. 
Traités de musique byzantine—S. Vartué S. Michel le Syncelle et les 
deux frétres Grapti, S. Théodore et S. Théophane (j/m)—Mélanges : 
S. VaILHE La prise de Jérusalem par les Perses; H. pe Saint-Gu.iez 
La titulature des patriarches grecs-catholiques-melkiques — Biblio- 
gtaphie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1901 (Vol. xx, No. 4: Brussels, 14 Rue des 
Ursulines). Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum biblio- 
thecae publicae Duacensis: Appendices. Passio metrica S. Vincentii 
diaconi ; Miracula S. Theodorici; Miracula S. Thomae Cantuariensis ; 
Miraculum S. Nicolai Leodiense ; Vita S. Killiani confessoris Albiniacen- 
sis ; De tribus sollemnitatibus S. Jacobi apostoli ; Miracula S. Rictrudis ; 
Miracula S. Eusebiae ; De Vita metrica S. Eusebiae ; Carmen Johannis 
monachi Elnonensis ad Erluinum Cameracensem episcopum ; Inventio 
sanctorum patriarcharum Abraham, Isaac et Jacob; Translatio S. Neoti 
—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—U. CHEVALIER Supple- 
mentum ad Repertorium hymnologicum (Jmébriferis arcus—Insignem 
Pauli). 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1902 (Vol. xix, No. 1: Abbaye de Mared- 
sous). G. Morin L’année liturgique & Aquilée antérieurement & 
Pépoque carolingienne d’aprés le Codex Evangeliorum Rehdigeranus— 
J. Cuapman La chronologie des premiéres listes épiscopales de Rome, 
II—U. Beruiére Les chapitres généraux de l’ordre de St.-Benoit, II: 
Provinces de Mayence-Bamberg et de Salzbourg, les Ecossais d’Alle- 
magne—U. Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—Bibliographie. 
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Revue @histoire et de littérature religieuses, January-February 1902 
(Vol. vii, No. 1: Paris, 74, Boulevard saint-Germain). A. BoupinHon 
La Missa Paenitentium dans Yancienne discipline d’Occident— 
H. Cocuin Le frére de Pétrarque et le livre du Repos des Religieux, 1V 
—P. Fournier Etudes sur les pénitentiels : (2) Le pénitentiel Valli- 
cellanum secundum—Essais et notices: P. Leyay Saint-Bénigne de 
Dijon. 

March-April 1902 (Vol. vii, No. 2). J. Lasourt Le christia- 
nisme dans l’empire des Perses : (1) Histoire extérieure—P. FouRNIER 
Etudes sur les pénitentiels: (3) Le pénitentiel Casinense—J. TuRMEL 
Le dogme du péché originel dans saint Augustin; Pendant la contro- 
verse pélagienne: (2) Essence et propagation du péché originel— 
G. Morin Origine de la formule pseudo-augustinienne ‘In necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas’—H. Cocuin Le Frere de 
Pétrarque: Note chronologique—A. Loisy Chronique biblique: (5) 
Histoire des origines chrétiennes (suite); (6) Religion d’Israél et 
théologie biblique—C. Micuet Religion des peuples classiques avant 
le christianisme: (6) Religion romaine, (7) Superstitions des peuples 
classiques—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie chrétienne : (16) Les sym- 
boles ; (17) La liturgie, (2) Généralités, (4) Liturgies orientales. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1902 (Vol. \xxxiv, No. 1: Miinchen, 
H. Kitz). Van Besser Der Teich Bethesda und die Gottheit Jesu— 
Funk Zur Didache, der Frage nach der Grundschrift und ihren 
Recensionen—SAGMULLER Die Konstantinische Schenkung im In- 
vestiturstreit—RouHR Gelasius I und der Primat—Reviews—Analecta. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, November 1901 (Vol. xi, No. 6: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr). T. H. Steinmann Die Frage 
nach Gott—Drews Die freien religissen Gemeinden der Gegenwart. 

February 1902 (Vol. xii, No. 1). M. REIscHLE Wissenschaftliche 
Entwicklungserforschung und evolutionistische Weltanschauung in ihrem 
Verhaltnis zum Christentum—E. TRoELtscu Grundprobleme der Ethik. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, December 1901 (Vol. ii, No. 4: Giessen, J. Ricker). 
O. Hottzmann Der Messiasglaube Jesu—F. C. ConyBeare The 
Eusebian Form of the Text Matt. xxviii 19—P. Corssen Die Tochter 
des Philippus—J. A. Cramer Die Logosstellen in Justins Apologien 
kritisch untersucht—W. R. Paton Die Kreuzigung Jesu—A. DEISSMANN 
Anathema— Miscellanea: G. Kirin Predigt des Johannes. Hillel. 
Hosanna in der Hohe. ‘ Kinder’ oder ‘ Werke,’ Matt. xi 19, Luc. vii 35: 
E, NESTLE Zum Vaterunser von Megara—Bibliography. 
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February 1902 (Vol. iii, No. 1). A. DreTERIcH Die Weisen aus 
dem Morgenlande—J. Krevensiiut Der Ort der Verurteilung Jesu— 
W. Bousset Die Beziehungen der Altesten jiidischen Sibylle zur 
chaldaischen Sibylle und einige weitere Beobachtungen iiber den syn- 
kretistischen Charakter der ‘spatjiidischen Litteratur—H. HottzMaNnn 
Unordnungen und Umordnungen im vierten Evangelium—P. CorssEN 
Das Todesjahr Polykarps—Miscellanea: A. Harnack Zu i 7: 
E. NesTLE Ein syrisches Bruchstiick aus dem Protevangelium Jacobi, 
Der heilige Geist als Tragode. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, December 1901 (Vol. xxii, No. 4: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). Markcrar Clemens von Alexandrien als 
asketischer Schriftsteller in seiner Stellung zu den natiirlichen Lebens- 
giitern—Hessex Cluny und Macon. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
papstlichen Exemtionsprivilegien—Gortz Die Quellen zur Geschichte 
des hl. Franz von Assisi, Part I (concluded)—Priuck-Harttunc Die 
Wahl des letzten kaiserlichen Gegenpapstes (Nikolaus V. 1328)— 
WaTERSTRAAT Der Caminer Bistumsstreit im Reformationszeitalter, I 
—Analecta: CLEMEN Ein interessanter Ablassbrief: E1cHHoRN Ams- 
dorfiana aus dem Codex chartaceus Nr. 43 der Dorpater Universitits- 
bibliothek : Scumipt Ein ungedruckter Brief Luthers. 

Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, January 1902 (Vol. xlv, 
No. 1: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). (The late) J. BozHmer Die 
Grundgedanken der Predigt Hosea’s—G. HoEnnicKE Die sittlichen 
Anschauungen des Hebraerbriefes—F. Goérres Das spanisch-west- 
gotische Episkopat und das romische Papsttum (586-680)—J. DRASEKE 
Zu den Sentenzen Peter Abdlard’s—F. Bincer Lehre des Petrus 
Lombardus vom Werke Christi—A. H1LcENFELD Die Verwerfung Jesu 
in Nazaret—Reviews : A. H(ILGENFELD) Holtzmann, Die Synoptiker : 
J. DrAsexe Pfeilschifter, Die authentische Ausgabe der Evangelien- 
Homilien Gregors d. Gr. ; Heisenberg, Analecta 1gor. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1902 (No. 2: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). CLEMEN Die Auffassung des Alten Testaments bei Paulus— 
WiecanpD Ein Vorlaufer des Paulushomiliars—RyssEL Die neuen 
hebrdischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus Sirach und ihre Herkunft, II 
—Notes: KouLer Ueber den Einfluss der Wartburg-Postille Luthers 
auf die Postille des Antonius Corvinus: Die Auffindung des Thronsaals 
Nebukadnezars—Reviews: RotHsTein Sellin’s Studien zur Entsteh- 
ungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde nach dem_babylonischen 
Exil: Késtiin Luthers Theologie in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
und ihrem inneren Zusammenhange. 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, December 1901 (Vol. xii, No. 12: 
Erlangen and Leipzig, A. Deichert). RocHott Theologie und 
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Philosophie—W. Scumipt Ethische Fragen: (7) Die buddhistische 
und die christliche Ethik—K6nic Mené, mené, tekél upharsin— 
Covarp Die messianische Erwartung in den alttestamentlichen Apokry- 
phen—WinTeER Der Erfolg der Predigt. Eine Frage erwogen im Lichte 
ihrer friihesten Beantwortung. 

January 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 1). K. v. Burcer Kirchliche 
Tagesfragen—KLOSTERMANN Beitrage zur Entstehungsgeschichte des 
Pentateuchs—M. von Natuusius Die kirchliche Aufgabe in Bezug auf 
die Arbeiterbewegung, I—R. STEINMETZ Zusammenhang von Taufe und 
Wiedergeburt, I. 

February 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 2). Inmets Die Aufgabe der 
Dogmatik im Licht ihrer Geschichte—M. von Nartuusius Die 
kirchliche Aufgabe in Bezug auf die Arbeiterbewegung (conc/uded)— 
HAUSSLEITER Novatians Predigt iiber die Kundschafter (Num. xiii) in 
direkter Uberlieferung und in einer Bearbeitung des Casarius von Arles 
—R. STEINMETZ Zusammenhang von Taufe und Wiedergeburt, II. 
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